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BREAKING OFF DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS 
WITH GERMANY 


German Chances of Success in Starving England 
Measuring the Effect of Moderate Drinking 
Federal Censorship of the Movies 
Analyzing “Billy” Sunday’s Genius 
Too Much Love in Occidental Literature 


CONGRESS STRUGGLES OVER “PORK” AS 
THE NATION FACES A CRISIS 
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BLACK SAFETY TREAD TIRES 


Can Not Fail You 


SOU take no risk whatever in buying a Goodrich Black Safety Tread. 


Ni Vight Either the tire gives you a dollar for dollar service—must act 
(¢ ae ) WS] as the best fabric tire should—or the B. F. Goodrich Com- 


pany squares the account. 


MA 





The tire can not fail you unless you fail yourself by not letting Goodrich 
know one of its tires is in debt to you. 














Fair Treatment Your Super-Guarantee 


Goodrich Fair Treatment at all times stands ready to meet more than 
half way honest fault finding with Goodrich tires. 


It is more eager than you to have a reckoning with the 
shortcomings in Goodrich tires. 


There are no strings—no conditions—no catch words 
to Goodrich’s world-wide offer: Send in a Goodrich tire 
that owes you anything. 


Goodrich Fair Treatment will settle in full—settle gladly—generously. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH CoO., Akron, Ohio 


Also maker of the tires on which Dario Resta won the National Automobile 
Racing Championship—Silvertown Cord Tires 























GOODRICH FAIR LIST PRICES 


The standard or prices for the standard tires. Compare them with the list prices of other 
tires and you will see what Goodrich tires save you in money. Pay no more 

30x3 $11.35 31x4 $21.60 36x4 $26.15 36x 4% $34.20 

30x 3% «14.70 32x 4 23.05 33x 4% 30.65 37x4% 35.15 

31x3% 15.35 33 x4 23.70 34x4% 31.20 35 x5 40.30 

32x34 17.70 34x 4 24.60 35 x 434 32.55 37 x5 43.10 
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A:REVIEW: OF ‘THE:-WORLD 


OUR DIPLOMATIC BREAK WITH GERMANY 


HEN on January 22 President Wilson was de- 

livering before the Senate his appeal to the war- 
ring powers for “peace without victory,” Germany’s 
new U-boats were already on their way to their sta- 
tions in the Atlantic with orders to sink every ship they 
met. It was on January 31 that notification to that 
effect came from Ambassador Bernstorff. It came in 
the shape of a note and two memoranda. The note was 
in the form of a response to President Wilson’s appeal. 
“A new situation has thus been created,” it said, re- 
ferring to the reply of the Allies to Germany’s call for 
a conference, “which forces Germany to new decisions.” 
The new decisions were that Germany “is now compelled 
to continue the fight for existence, again forced upon it, 
with the full employment of all the weapons which are 
at its disposal.” The first memorandum, accompanying 
the note, was more specific. It defined two “barred 
zones,” one extending around the British isles hundreds 
of miles into the Atlantic, the other including the larger 
part of the Mediterranean. Within these zones, it was 
stated, “all Sea-traffic forthwith will be opposed,” and 
“neutral ships plying within the barred zones do so at 
their own risk”; but a gateway was indicated through 
which the United States could send one passenger ship 
a week each way, to and from Falmouth, provided it 
was painted with white and red “vertical stripes” and 
carried no contraband. The second memorandum was 
to the same effect, saying: “All ships met within that 
zone will be sunk.” The note and the memoranda were 
dated January 31. The new orders were to go into 
force February 1; but neutral ships already lying in 
ports within the barred zones were allowed five days 
to get out by the “shortest route.” Hopes were ex- 
pressed by the Imperial Government “that the United 





States may view the new situation from the lofty heights 
of impartiality.” 


Germany Withdraws Her Pledge 
On One Day’s Notice. - 
HREE days later, on February 3, Count Bernstorti 


was given his passports and Ambassador Gerard was 
instructed to demand his. In an address to Congress 
in joint session, on the same day, President Wilson 
called attention to the correspondence with the German 
Government in regard to the sinking of the Sussex and 
the German pledge then given that the Imperial Govern- 
ment “is prepared to do its utmost to confine the opera- 
tions of war for the rest of its duration to the fighting 
forces of the belligerents.”. The withdrawal of this 
pledge, said the President, “suddenly and without prior 
intimation of any kind,” gives our government “no 
alternative consistent with the dignity and honor of the 
United States” but to sever diplomatic relations. He 
expressed doubt that Germany even now would carry 
out her threats, saying, “only actual overt acts on their 
part can make me believe it even now.” If, however, 
they did so and “if American ships and American lives 
sheuld in fact be sacrificed,” then, said the President, 
“I shall take the liberty of coming again before the 
Congress to ask that authority be given me to use any 
means that may be necessary for the protection of our 
seamen and our people in the prosecution of their peace- 
ful and legitimate errands on the high seas. I can do 
nothing less. I take it for granted that all neutral gov- 
ernments will take the same course.” At almost the 
same hour that the President was making these state- 
ments, Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg was explain- 
ing that last May (when his pledges were given to our 
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government) he opposed unrestricted submarine war- 
fare because, “according to the unanimous judgment of 
the political and military authorities, the question was 
not considered ripe for decision”; but that now “the 
number of our submarines has been very considerably 
increased as compared with last Spring and thereby a 
firm basis for success has been established.” Comment- 
ing on these words the N. Y. Times says: “On the 
Chancellor’s very words Germany is convicted of a 
breach of faith. The whole spirit and meaning, the 
solemn assurance of the pledge of May 4, are violated 
by the new order, and for the hideous work to be done 
under the new order Germany has all the time been 
making ready.” 


A Call for An Armed 
Neutrality League. 


HE word “war” does not once appear in the Presi- 

dent’s address to Congress. He speaks of “protec- 
tion of our seamen and our people,” of the “reasonable 
defense of the undoubted rights of our people,” but not 
of war. Is it, then, possible to protect those rights 
without a declaration of war? One answer to this 
question is furnished by Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes, 
of Columbia’ University. He recalls, in an article in 
the N. Y. Evening Post, the armed Neutrality Leagues 
of 1780 and 1800. In the former years, Russia, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Prussia, Austria and Portugal combined 
in behalf of neutral rights on the high seas against Eng- 
land, on one side, and France and Spain on the other. 
Merchant ships were convoyed and united protests were 
made until one set of belligerents fully conceded the 
principles contended for and the other set abated their 
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AND SOME FOLKS ACCUSE US OF “RUSHING 
INTO WAR” 
—Ding in N. Y. Tribune 


practices, and a revision of the rules of warfare was 
the ultimate result. The League was revived in 1800. 
Professor Hayes proposes the formation of such a 
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- 4 X : 
THE DIFFICULTY OF HAVING ONLY ONE SHIRT AND 


THAT IN THE WASH WHEN COMPANY COMES 
—Ding in N. Y. Tribune 





league at this time, and the Evening Post asserts that 
it is known that his proposals “have attracted the closest 
attention in administration circles in Washington.” At 
the outset, says the Columbia professor, the League 
“would devote most of its energies to safeguarding 
human life against unlawful submarine attacks; sub- 
sequently it might ameliorate, if not completely re- 
move, the abuses of blockade, of visit and search, and 
arbitrary extension of lists of contraband.” Having 
made a declaration of principles, such a league would, 
presumably, proceed to enforce them by means of naval 
convoys, as in 1780. Our own course in 1798 is also 
cited by this writer, when we broke off diplomatic rela- 
tions with France, and for a year, with no declaration 
of war, fought for our rights at sea against French 
frigates, finally compelling France to concede our de- 
mands. 


Protect Our Rights But Keep 
Out of Europe’s War. 


“THE advantages of such a course of armed neutrality 

for the United States and the other neutrals at this 
time, says the Evening Post, would be many. It would 
keep us out of the present great war and prevent our 
having to agree with the Allies not to make peace until 
each and every one of the Allies consented. It would 
make us not the last and least of the present belliger- 
ents but the first and foremost of a group formed for 
the championship of common rights. “In the experi- 
ence of 1798 with France,” says the Springfield Repub- 
lican, “the President and Congress might now find a 
precedent for circumscribing a conflict with Germany 
within narrow limits.” 
seems to be in the minds of at least two Republican 
leaders in Congress. Said Senator Borah, in speaking 
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REPLIES OF NEUTRAL 
on the resolution endorsing the President’s course in 
dismissing Bernstorff : 


“What most disturbs me is that, in all probability, if the 
worst should come to the worst, we shall no longer be able 

















AT LAST? 


—Halladay in Providence Evening Journal 


to keep the position which we have professed to occupy 
before, and that we find ourselves, through a course of cir- 
cumstances practically beyond our control, an ally of one 
of the belligerent powers or of one set of the belligerent 
powers. That, in my judgment, would be the most disas- 
trous thing that could possibly happen to this country. 

“If I supposed for a moment that the President was in 
any instance to be forced from his attitude of conducting 
this nation along neutral lines, I certainly should under 
no circumstances give my indorsement to the action which 
severed diplomatic relations with Germany. . .. I want 
no alliances; I want no leagues. I want this nation to stand 
alone in this crash of nations, representing the moral and 
Christian power to sympathize and deal with those who 
have made the mistake from a neutral Christian standpoint.” 


Congressman Mann, Republican leader in the House, 
took a similar stand. He said in a speech a few days 
ago: “Suppose we become engaged in the European 
war and finally there are overtures for peace from one 
side or the other. If we are a party to the war we have 
got to sit in at the final councils. We will have to help 
to determine the terms of peace, and at once, at one 
sweep, we will have abandoned the traditional and long- 
continued policy of the United States to remain supreme 
on the American continent, and to keep out of the com- 
plications of the European continent.” 





The Attitude of the Neutral 
Nations. 


W HETHER we proceed to protect our rights on the 

high seas acting alone, or in concert with other 
neutral nations, the attitude of those nations is obviously 
of importance to us. No other neutral nation has, at 
this writing, followed our example in ending diplomatic 
relations with Germany. This is interpreted in the 
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German press and in many American journals as a re- 
buff to President Wilson. “The failure of the neutrals,” 
says the Charleston News and Courier, “is a setback 
for us in the perilous course upon which we have em- 
barked.” But it is pointed out by the N. Y. Evening 
Post that the President's statement, “I take it for 
granted that all neutral governments will take the same 
course,” seems to refer not to our act in dismissing the 
German ambassador but to our declaration of the pur 
pose to protect our seamen and people in “their peace- 
ful and legitimate errands on the high seas,” in case 
Germany proceeds to “actual overt acts” in violating 
those rights. While no other neutral nation has at this 
time broken definitely with Germany, practically all 
have protested against her action and many have de- 
clared that Germany will be held responsible for in- 
juries done. “The United States called upon the neu- 
tral nations to join it in protest,” says the Baltimore 
Republican, “and it has every reason to feel satisfaction 
over the result.” Holland sends word to Germany that 
she “is obliged to object with extreme energy against 
the régime now announced.” Spain denounces Ger- 
many’s course as “contrary to the principles observed 
by all nations even in moments of the greatest vio- 
lence.” Brazil tells Germany she will protect her rights 
and hold the latter responsible for any of her ships that 
are sunk. Chile “reserves liberty of action to protect 
all of her rights in the event of any hostile acts against 
her ships.” The Scandinavian nations have sent a joint 
protest. Says the N. Y. Times, reviewing these and 
other utterances: ; 

“When the German Chancellor announced the invasion 
of Belgium, he said cheerfully, ‘This was in violation of 
international law.’ . .. The sentence is not uttered by a 
candid German Chancellor this time. It is uttered with 
one voict by the nations of the earth, so far as they speak 
at all. It defines this particular phase of international law 
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PROPINOUITY 
“We're not going to break off relations!” 


—Cesare in N. Y. Evening Post 
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WITHIN THE WAR ZONE 


Survivors of the transport Ivernia, sunk by a submarine in the Mediterranean. The men on this raft were finally rescued by a trawler, but 153 


others perished. 


as no Hague Conference could ever define it. Informally, 
a court of nations has been in session, and it has rendered 
its verdict.” 

German-Americans Declare Their 


. a Loyalty to This Country. 
LMOST as if in one voice the German-American 


journals, upon the break with Germany, called 
upon their readers to display their loyalty to the flag of 
the United States. “The die is cast,” said the N. Y. 
Staats-Zeitung, “the President has spoken. He has 
spoken for the country, for the whole peeple.... 
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THE BARRED ZONES 





There can be only one loyalty—to the United States of 
America.” “Let us consider America first, last, and all 
the time,” said the Illinois Staats-Zeitung. The Cin- 
cinnati Volksblatt thinks the President had no good 
reason for severing relations with Germany, but de- 
clares that “German-Americans will obey the call of 
the country which they have sworn to maintain against 
all enemies.” The N. Y. Fatherland promptly changed 
its name to the New World. There was an unprece- 
dented rush of Germans and Austrians to the natural- 
ization bureaus. Dr. Hexamer, head of the National 
German-American Alliance, pledged loyalty to the 
United States, but called for a referendum to the people 
before war is declared. This call for a referendum has 
been taken up not only by German-Americans but by 
Socialists and by various so-called pacifist organizations 
that have sprung into existence since the war in Europe 
began and which should not be confounded with or- 
ganizations of long standing such as the American 
Peace Society and the New York Peace Society. Mr. 
Bryan has lent his vibrant voice to this same call for a 
referendum. But the Omaha World-Herald answers 
that a referendum has already been taken. President 
Wilson’s position was clearly defined in his note on the 
sinking of the Sussex, signed by Mr. Bryan himself. 
In laying the McLemore resolution on the table, Con- 
gress sustained the President. In renominating him 
for President, the Democratic party sustained him. 
Neither of the conventions of the opposing parties 
raised a voice against his attitude in this matter. He 
was reelected by a popular plurality of 573,105. 
“When, therefore,” says the Omaha paper, “Germany 
gave notice of a renewal of unrestricted submarine 
warfare, on a greatly extended basis, and the President 
thereupon severed diplomatic relations, the referendum 
had already been had. ... The government of the 
United States was committed, formally and definitely, 
before the world. The American people, by the action 
of both great national conventions, as well as by the 
verdict at the polls, were likewise committed. What 
was there left for President Wilson to do but to act?” 
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TAKING STOCK OF OUR NAVAL AND MILITARY 
RESOURCES 


ANSING’S statement that we are “on the verge of 
war,” followed by the break with Germany, which he 
evidently foresaw, has made this country give in the last 
few weeks a very good imitation of a nation preparing 
for active hostilities. The first effect has been the pas- 
sage of a series of appropriation bills by the lower House 
of Congress that has made some statesmen in Europe, 
especially in Italy, gasp audibly. The second effect has 
been a stock-taking of our resources, industrial as wel! 
as military, and a new and more vigorous agitation for 
universal military training. The N. Y. Tribune sees in 
the way in which the nation has proceeded to make and 
execute plans for its defense an indication of “the great- 
est change that has ever occurred in our history as a 
nation.” It refers especially to the reports made by 
Mr. Coffin, chairman of the Committee of Industrial 
Mobilization of the Civic Federation, to the effect that 
“arrangements will soon be perfected so that in the event 
of a serious crisis the entire industrial life of the na- 
tion would be immediately transformed into a coopera- 
tive public service.” Out of hundreds of large auto- 
mobile manufacturing concerns, for instance, “provision 
is made so that less than a score would be making cars 
the day following a declaration of war”—the rest would 
be making munitions of some sort. The N. Y. Times 
is particularly pleased with the “silence, gravity, de- 
termination, instant action” exhibited by our state and 
federal governments as well as by the public generally. 
“America,” it says, “has been in danger of war before 
in her history, but never in a mood like this.” 


“Damn the Expense; We 
Need the Navy.” 
F all that is necessary to meet a foe in arms were to 


wave a huge appropriation bill in the air, then are 
we already thrice armed. By a vote of 353 to 23 the 
largest navy bill in our history was passed by the 
House last month, “appropriating over $368,000,000. 
This follows hard upon appropriations for the navy in 
the preceding session amounting to about $313,000,000. 
Even before the new navy bill passed, the fortifications 
bill had been adopted, appropriating $51,000,000 for 
coast defenses. The army appropriation bill is expected 
to carry at least as much as the navy bill, bringing the 
total for the three bills close to $800,000,000. An ad- 
ditional bill for $150,000,000 for speeding up construc- 
tion on vessels already under contract is a part of the 
general program, but this was left by the House for 
the Senate to add. It may add other sums also, es- 
pecially if it heeds the Chicago Tribune, which says: 
“Damn the expense; we need the navy. It would be 
worth double what it possibly could have cost if we had 
it.” The Senate Finance Committee responds to that 
sentiment by recommending a bond issue of $195,000,- 
000, to meet the estimated deficit in the Treasury at 
the end of this fiscal year, and new taxes amounting 
to $248,000,000. As the new taxes will not accrue as 
rapidly as the bills, short-term certificates of indebt- 
edness to the amount of half a billion are recommended 
to tide the treasury over. But in spite of all these gen- 
erous figures the navy we now have is short 24,000 men, 
and fifty per cent. of the tonnage is “tied up at the 
docks” for lack of men and other reasons. Moreover, 


of the 110 ships authorized during the Wilson admin- 
istration only four, according to the Chicago Tribune, 
have been constructed. When the new ship Arizona 
was put in commission recently, three other lesser ships 
had to be reiired in order to furnish the crew of the 
big ship. According to a chart recently issued by the 
Conference Committee on National Preparedness, our 
navy has 224 ships in full commission and 127 not in 
full commission. 


A Bill for Compulsory Training 
Now Up Before the Senate. 

WO definite schemes for building an army by means 

of compulsory military training have come up for 
consideration. One is drafted by the General Staff 
and the Secretary of War has refused to pass it on 
to Congress with his approval unless important modi- 
fications are made. It provides for a first-line regular 
army of 500,000. The Secretary insists on a smaller 
number. It provides also for the compulsory training 
of 900,000 men each year for a period of one year. The 
Secretary thinks the time is too long. Whether the plan 
will be modified and reach Congress in time for action 
during this session is doubtful. The measure that the 
friends of universal training are likely to rally around 
as the only one with a chance of success in the near 
future is the one reported favorably by the Senate Com- 
mittee on military affairs. It requires six months’ train- 
ing, without pay, for all youths not specifically exempt, 
training to begin in the nineteenth year. Exemptions 
apply to men in the regular army and navy, to those 
rejected as physically unfit, to those who are the sole 
support of dependent relatives, and to those affiliated 
with religious bodies whose creeds forbid the bearing of 
arms. The latter class are, however, liable for train- 
ing in the non-combatant branches of army work. 
After six months’ intensive training, each youngster 
would be furloughed for nine years into the reserve, 
subject to the call of the President for purposes of de- 
fense. It is estimated that the non-exempt classes would 
amount to 500,000 men each year. This force can not 
be used to keep order in case of strikes or lockouts. 





Making Military Service a Mat- 
; ter of Patriotism, Not Pay. ; 
HIS Chamberlain bill, named after the chairman of 


the Senate Committee, is endorsed by the N. Y. 
World as “a model of democratic equality,” since there 
is to be no escape by use of money or appeal to favor. 
It constitutes not a standing army but a citizen army, 
and the World regards it as a bill “admirably adapted 
to present-day requirements.” The N. Y. Tribune is 
not enthusiastic over it. It considers it as “well enough 
in a way.” It constitutes a military reserve. But what 
we need now is a first line of defense—a regular army 
—and conscription should be employed to create it. The 
Detroit Press thinks the bill goes to the root of the 
problem and, while inevitably imperfect, is the first bill 
to reach Congress that is not a makeshift. It is the 
first one “having for its basic idea an assumption that 
serving one’s country is a public duty and not a ques- 
tion of pay.” The Baltimore News thinks the problem 
of detense has come down to a choice between universal 
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military training and “letting things slide.” In this bill, 
it thinks, Congress has now a unique opportunity to 
settle for all time an issue that has been pressing for 
many years, since “the press of the country is well-nigh 
unanimous for the principles underlying the bill.” The 
N. Y. Times thinks the passage of’ such a bill by the 
lower House in this session may well be considered 
dubious ; but “the passage of such a bill, if by only one 
brznch of Congress, would be a memorable step in ad- 
vance.” “It is no longer to be doubted,” the same paper 
thinks, “that a system of universal training will be 
adopted in this country. Why not now?” 


Trying to Stem the Tide 
for Universal Service. 
HE truth is that, if the press may be taken as an 


index of public opinion, universal military training 
has been sweeping over the country in the last twelve 
months like a prairie fire. The Springfield Republican 
is probably not far from right when it says that “be- 
fore 1914 not one American in ten would have coun- 
tenanced such a proposal.” When-the present excite- 
ment has passed, the Republican thinks, “the same rea- 
sonable temper will assert itself.” But to-day the 
prominent journals that have not assented to the prin- 
ciple of universal service seem very lonesome. The 
Republican is one of them, but even it seems to endorse 
that principle for an emergency measure, while object- 
ing to it as a permanent thing for normal times. The 
Topeka Capital thinks military conscription—as it pre- 
fers to call it—is not necessary for national defense 
and does not meet with democratic support; but it also 
seems amazed at the progress it has made. Two years 
ago, it says, “nobody in the United States would have 
been found to defend such a policy.” The Capital is 
rated as a strong pacifist paper; but it goes so far as 
to call for a dozen West Points to prepare an adequate 
number of trained officers. Two New York journals 
try to stem the tide—the Evening Post and the Journal 
of Commerce. The former is fighting for delay. It 
admits that if put to a vote of the people as a matter 
of military expediency in this time of chaos, the advo- 
cates of universal service “might be able to carry it”; 
but it denies the justice or need of it. The war in 
Europe draws to a close—so runs its argument—let us 
wait and see what conditions ensue before tying our- 
selves up to a plan for a long future. The Journal of 
Commerce sees in universal service a force that makes 
for militarism of the Teutonic type. It reassures itself 
with this reflection: “If the war should stop before the 
end of this year, the excitement attending it will speedily 
subside and this idea of compulsory military service will 
seem as absurd as it would if propounded five years 


” 


ago. 


Universal Service as an Ideal 
of Justice and Fair Play. 
MONG those advocating universal military train- 


ing are ex-Presidents Taft and Roosevelt, Generals 
Leonard Wood and Hugh Scott, and ex-Secretaries of 
War Root and Stimson. Mr. Stimson sees throughout 
the world a steady trend toward universal military train- 
ing keeping pace with that in favor of popular govern- 
ment. The adoption of the system has come about in 
republics like Switzerland, France, Argentina and Chile, 
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in free commonwealths like Australia and in free con- 
stitutional monarchies like Norway and Sweden because 
it represents the growth of an ideal in justice and fair 
play, namely, that “he who has a voice in the selection 
of his own Government is bound in honor to defend 
that Government.” There are but two other systems 
open to our choice. One is the volunteer system, which 
has not only been rendered obsolete by the vast develop- 
ment of modern warfare, but is unfair and unjust in a 
democracy. The other is the professional army, which 
“fails to utilize the influence in prevention of war which 
comes from the fact that a nation has made itself ready 
to exercise its entire power,” and also fails to confer 
upon the citizenship at large the moral and economic 
benefits conferred by universal military training. “I 
have yet to meet a man,” says Mr. Stimson, “who has 
been through the course at Plattsburg, or the father or 
mother of such a man, who has not become a convert 
to the benefits of field military training intelligently ap- 
plied to American youth.” He enlarges on this point: 


“It is one of the surest means by which the modern boy 
can be brought face to face with both the hard and the noble 
facts of real life. It is the only way in.which some boys 
can experience the elemental facts of hunger, cold, ex- 
haustion, or may learn of the vital stores of nerve, grit 
and courage by which such evils can be met. It is one of 
the surest ways to learn the nobility which underlies our 
common American nature. It is the simplest method in 


which they may learn, at its foundation and in the manner 
never to be forgotten, the duty of the individual to the 
State and the flag which symbolizes that State.” 


Physical Defects and 
Military Training. 
ADVANTAGES of universal military training from 


a physical point of view are set forth by Lucien 
Howe, M.D., ophthalmic surgeon of the Buffalo General 
Hospital, and member of medical societies in Germany 
and England as well as America. He dwells upon the 
abnormal conditions now fostered by school life and 
which he is sure would be corrected in large part by 
military training, namely, spinal ¢urvature, near-sight- 
edness and “slouchiness.” Out of twenty million 
school children in the United States, it is estimated by 
Professor Wood, of Columbia University, that fifteen 
millions “have physical imperfections sufficiently severe 
to require attention.” After referring to the inade- 
quate efforts in schools and elsewhere to arrest this 
“gradual deterioration,’ Dr. Howe says: “Apparently 
the position is hopeless. We are face to face with al- 
most unlimited deformity and disease, largely unneces- 
sary, all tending to the physical degeneration of the na- 
tion. Anything to be done about it? Yes, one thing, 
and only one thing—universal military training.” Such 
training would mean (1) physical examination of every 
boy of a certain age and (2) setting up exercizes, 
gymnastics and the rigorous training of camp life. Not 
long ago Dr. Howe sent out a letter of inquiry to the 
presidents and past presidents of the American Medical 
Association, state medical societies and national so- 
cieties of specialists asking for their views on the medi- 
cal features of the Chamberlain bill for universal mili- 
tary training. Of 117 replies received, 112 “approved 
heartily” the measures, four hesitated, and one was op- 
posed to military measures of any kind. 





Uncle Sam is now a pacifist with the emphasis on the last syllable. 
—-Providence Journal. 


It.looks as tho nothing would save the American Navy from de- 
struction but a war.—Boston Transcript. 
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CONGRESS STRUGGLES WITH “PORK” AS THE NATION 
FACES A CRISIS 


WHEN the crisis in our relations with Germany came, 

it found the House of Representatives struggling 
over the omnibus public buildings bill. This bill and 
the rivers and harbors bill are usually termed the “pork” 
bills. With a deficit impending in the federal treasury 
for the year ending June 30, 1918, estimated as high 
as $379,000,000 ; with 269 public buildings authorized in 
previous years on which construction had not even be- 
gun as late as June 30, 1916; with what is said to be 
moral certainty that the Senate will refuse to pass the 
bill and with a clear intimation that if it does pass it 
the President will veto it; and with the crisis in our 
relations to Germany drawing rapidly to a climax, the 
Sixty-fourth Congress spent four days of the month 
then left to it in putting through a $35,000,000 public 
buildings bill. “The very way in which this bill was 
prepared,” said Congressman Gillett, of Massachusetts, 
“shows that it was not prepared for the public interest. 
It was prepared for the private interests of Congress- 
men. The chairman of the committee last year sent out 
letters to every Congressman suggesting that he send 
in an item for the bill. Is that the way the other com- 
mittees go to work? Is that the way any appropriation 
bill would be prepared?” 
drafting a bill was the inclusion of 308 post-office build- 


ings which the treasury department showed would en- 


tail a yearly expense of $1,490,210 for maintenance as 
against $252,069 now paid for rentals. The bill was 
passed through the House by a vote of 234 to 92, 108 
not voting. Of the 234 voting aye, 195 had items of 
their own in the bill. 


Distributing “Pork” With 
a Lavish Hand. 

PORK is a national disease,” says the editor of the 

Journal of the American Institute of Architects, in 
a pamphlet recently issued. “It debauches both Con- 
gressman and constituency and is the most subtle and 
sinister form of degenerating influence to which a gov- 
ernment may become exposed.” The most far-reaching 
and indefensible distribution of “pork,” he goes on to 
say, is in the public buildings bill. He makes an ex- 
tended tabulation of the contents of the bill as reported 
by the committee and as passed with few changes by the 
House. Of the 414 buildings and building sites pro- 
vided for (nearly all being post offices) 132 are in towns 
of less than 3,000 population. Of these, only 11 have 
post-office receipts amounting to $15,000 a year. Ac- 
cording to a report made in 1913 by the present post- 
master general, receipts of less than $15,000 do not 
warrant the erection of a building by the government. 
The Treasury Department insists that the limit should 
be $25,000. The present post-office committee professes 
to place the limit at $10,000; yet of the 132 towns 
favored with an appropriation, 80 show less than $10,- 
000 receipts. In Georgia, 15 out of 16 towns fail to 
reach that figure; in Kentucky, 11; in Missouri, 10; 
in North Carolina, 10; in South Carolina, 8; in Ten- 
nessee, 7. Bowling Green, Missouri, the home of 
Speaker Clark, with a population of 1,585 (1910 cen- 
sus), which is less than it had ten years age, and with 
postal receipts of $9,356, is granted by the committee 
$40,000 for a post office. Many towns with less than 


One result of this way of ° 





$5,000 receipts (four in Kentucky alone, two of which 
are granted $40,000 each) receive appropriations for 
buildings or sites. What the future may hold in store 
along this line is indicated by the chairman of the House 
committee on public buildings, Frank Clark, of Florida. 
He expresses a desire to live to see.the day “when the 
government of the United States will not have a single 
officer or employee in rented quarters.” 


An Ominous Lapse of 
National Spirit. 
"THESE facts and other similar facts coming to the 
fore as the diplomatic break with Germany was 
impending, formed the theme of a discussion several 





BACK AGAIN! 
—DeBall in Chicago Post 


weeks ago, before the Lawyers’ Club of New York, 
on the subject of Nationalism. Addresses were made 
by Robert C. Morris and Lindley M. Garrison, ex- 
Secretary of War. Mr. Morris, who was for ten years 
a lecturer at Yale on international law and who was 
counsel for the United States before the Venezuelan 
Claims Commission, sees an ominous lapse of national 
spirit in this country. In the last three years, he says, 
we have been asking ourselves whether the United 
States is, after all, a nation. “Are we a unified, cohesive 
state, or are we merely a collection of ill-assorted par- 
ishes? Is there such a thing as an American, or are 
we a combination of various jangling races? Does the 
average American to-day regard Washington as the 
capital of his country, or is his first allegiance to his 
state?” The Civil War, he goes on to say, achieved a 
victory for the national idea; but since then our popula- 
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tion has increased from thirty to one hundred millions 
and the increase has been largely due to immigrants 
from southern, eastern and southeastern Europe. Each 
of the warring nations of Europe will come out of the 
combat with an intensified national sense. “In the com- 
petition, industrial and political, that will follow this war, 
only the closely compacted nation, the peoples that go 
on shoulder to shoulder, will stand much chance of sur- 
vival.” We have, Mr. Morris believes, reached a great 
crisis, and he sets forth in rather dark colors the present 
condition in this country and the tendencies that are 
making for our disintegration as a nation. He lays spe- 
cial stress upon recent developments in the matter of 
national defense, in our system of national finance, in 
our foreign policy, and in our regulation of transporta- 
tion. 


Wading Knee-Deep Into the 
Federal Treasury. 
"THANK God, says Mr. Morris, the navy is a navy 


of the United States, and there is no navy of New 
York, another of Massachusetts, etc. Yet even with 
the navy Congress has endeavored to play local politics. 
We have to-day no naval base, such as is badly needed ; 
instead, we have nine navy yards, “established and 
maintained purely for the benefit of the States in which 
they are located.” Only two of these yards have chan- 


nels deep enough to admit of the passage of our largest - 


ships. Time and again the naval experts have beseeched 
Congress to abolish these yards and establish several 
real naval bases; but as yet Congress has been unable 
to rise to the national point of view in this matter. In 
respect of the army, the spirit of localism has recently 
run riot. In response to an insistent demand for prepar- 
edness, Congress gives us “a saturnalia of localism.” 
All proposals to establish a citizen reserve on national 
lines were rejected and, at the behest of a lobby from 
the state militias, a brand new pork barrel was created. 
As a result, about 420,000 men will go on the federal 
pay-roil and, as a starter, draw $100,000,000 a year, to 
establish forty-eight little armies under the jurisdiction 
of the States. “I know of no event in our recent his- 
tory,” says Mr. Morfis, “more discouraging to the cham- 
pions of nationalism than this legislation. It does not 
promote national defense; it merely permits forty-eight 
armies under the jurisdiction of forty-eight States to 
wade knee-deep into the federal treasury.” 


The Only Nation in the World 
_ Without a National Budget. 
OUR system of national finance Mr. Morris finds 


equallv defective. Only a volume could do justice 
to it. The United States is the only nation in the world 
that has no budget system—that is to say, an estimate 
of moneys needed for the coming year made by the 
executive department and transmitted to the legislative 
department, by which any item can be decreased or 
stricken out but not increased. Instead, “we have ten 
or a dozen separate Congressional committees which 
vote appropriations as the spirit moves or the exigencies 
of local politics demand. These committees vote with 
little reference to the recommendations of the executive 
department and with no consideration for the state of 
the treasury—indeed with no knowledge of its condi- 
tion.” This is only another expression of the reign of 
localism in finance. Mr. Morris furnishes one or two 
particulars. At Texarkana, Texas, is a $100,000 federal 
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court-house which is used for court purposes only three 
or four days a year. The rest of the time the elaborate 
court-room “is silent and deserted as a tomb.” In the 
same state, Trinity river has had three millions voted 
to it for dredging a four-foot channel, and the federal 
engineers, in reporting on it to the government, recom- 
mended that artesian wells be driven to supply it with 
sufficient water! Yet the last Congress, which voted a 
large sum to Trinity river, refused, until President Wil- 
son almost forced the issue, to vote money to dredge 
out the channel in New York harbor to a depth suff- 
cient to admit the passage of our largest battleships and 
ocean liners, 


Have We Such a Thing as a 
Foreign Policy? 
"THE same absence of national spirit is seen by Mr. 
Morris in our supervision of the railways. Beside 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the railroads are 
subject to the jurisdiction of forty-eight legislatures. 


“The numerous state commissions consume so much of 
their time that the managers have had to run their rail- 
roads on the side. I am informed that all the railroads 
make in the neighborhood of 2,000,000 reports a year; the 
money and time they spend in state investigations are with- 
out end. They are beset by a bewildering array of state 
requirements. The kind of drinking cup that is lawful in 
one state is not lawful in another; the number of men em- 
ployed changes as state lines are passed; safety appliances 
that do for one commonwealth will not be accepted by an- 
other. Requirements as to capitalization, as to forms of 
reports, differ in distracting fashion. There are even 
greater and more disintegrating evils. The Constitution 
gave Congress the right to regulate commerce among the 
states, in order to prevént one state from erecting barriers 
against the others. But our state railroad commissions are 
doing precisely this thing. Alabama, Mississippi and Ar- 
kansas enforce rates on their intrastate railroads whose 
purpose it is to discriminate in favor of local products—to 
keep out competitive products from other states.” 


Does this, Mr. Morris asks, make for national unity? 
And why should we have forty-eight separate laws on 
employers’ liability, workmen’s compensation, old-age 
insurance, working hours for labor, mothers’ pensjons 
and all the other items that make up the program of 
“social justice”? “If we are to have these things at 
all, why should they not be a matter of, federal con- 
trol?” Turning from domestic to foreign policy, Mr. 
Morris queries whether we have such a thing as a 
foreign policy and whether we have to-day a “suffi- 
ciently coherent power to maintain a self-respecting 
position in the world.” The European convulsion has 
put us to the test and we have not met that test. “That 
the United States as a nation has any part to play, that 
it was its business to assert its rights, to make its 
presence felt in the present world bankruptcy, perhaps 
even to take a leading part in the peace negotiations— 
all this has hardly entered our popular consciousness. 
Yet, this state of mind cannot go on if the nation is to 
endure. It is not a question as to whether we wish to 
defend our rights and play our part in world politics. 
We shall have to do so or we shall perish.” The Mon- 
roe Doctrine, our relations to Mexico, the integrity in 
China—“evidently here are issues that cannot be solved 
by forty-eight jangling states; only a unified nation can 
deal with them. In foreign policy as in everything, 
the call is to nationalism.” 
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A Reassuring Display of 
L National Loyalty. . 
N following Mr. Morris, ex-Secretary Garrison did 


not take direct issue with anything the former said; 


but his point of view was evidently very different. In- 
stead of a tendency away from nationalism, he sees 
(and deplores) a strong tendency toward it. He said: 
“From the supine, nerveless grasp of the state govern- 
ments there has passed and is passing power after 
power, function after function, duty after duty. Du- 
ties which inhere in their very nature are permitted to 
go from it and to be performed by the general govern- 
ment to whose nature they are essentially alien. This is 
the real danger. In this is contained the seed of destruc- 
tion.” Such a tendency, Mr. Garrison thinks, “casts it- 
self athwart the very principles of our government” and 
no cry of efficiency can excuse or palliate the irreparable 
damage it may do. He takes the same view Mr. Morris 
takes, however, that the national government is the 
only agency that can make adequate preparation for na- 
tional’ defense. He says: “To deny its power or to 
question the imperative necessity of its exercizing that 
power is little short of treason. This is a duty which 
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the federal government has neglected. In this particular 
the modern tendency has been reversed. The national 
government flinched and faltered and sought to pass its 
neglected duty to the states. The result was bad and 
was bound to be a lamentable failure.” The N. Y. 
Times, taking up the same subject of the decline of our 
national spirit, sees in the temper of the country since 
the break with Germany a reassuring sign. In the 
shadow of the world-war, it observes, the country had 
seemed to be divided. Passionate schisms of allegiance 
were visible that threatened graver dangers than war 
at its worst. But the nation has risen to the occasion: 


“There fs but one allegiance, one loyalty. There was 
but one always. The touch of reality has withered the 
romantic dream. ... This substantial unison of all the 
significant and vital strains of a great peaceful people, 
hoping for peace, equal to war if Germany is so resolved, 
is the great, the rare, the precious solid truth under all the 
phantasmagoria of politics, all the economic, social, racial, 
apparent disruptions. The unity is not absolute, of course, 
but it is more absolute than it was in 1861 or 1846 or 1812. 
This awakening of national patriotism, this solidarity of 
opinion, is a noble thing to see.” 





It has cost this country $200,000,000 not to get Villa dead or alive. 


—New York Sun, 


We will now have an ambassador in Mexico, but if we buy him 
a residence it should be put on wheels.—Jacksonville Times-Union 
and Citizen. 


The peace movement may be at a standstill but the submarines 
aren’t.—Charleston News and Courier, 


President Wilson has indorsed the daylight saving plan. Perhaps 
he sympathizes with the average man, who cannot save anything 
else, with the present high cost of living.—Springfield Republican. 





GERMANY’S CHANCES OF SUCCESS IN HER NEW SUB- 
MARINE BLOCKADE OF ENGLAND 


O naval expert of any distinction in either England 

or France, to judge from what appears in dailies 
like the London Telegraph and the Paris Matin, be- 
lieves the object of the present submarine blockade to 
be accurately stated in the official language of Berlin. 
Official Germany, whatever the masses of the German 
people may think, does not expect England to be starved 
into surrender by the establishment of the latest block- 
ade zone. The true aim, as the expert of the Temps 
surmises, will be to put an end to the various “ferries” 
across which troops fer France, coal for the continent 
and guns for the army are sent in uninterrupted free- 
dom. The German purpose can be achieved, it is 
hoped, by effecting a dispersal of the concentrated naval 
forces of Great Britain. These forces must be con- 
centrated, as the London Telegraph points out, partly 
by the necessity of guarding the whole length of the 
channel, partly to conduct operations on the Belgian 
coast and partly to protect sea transport to and from 
the Britis army in France. Ever since the outbreak 
of the war, these objects have been attained, first under 
Jellicoe and later under Beatty. The instrument is the 
famous Dover patrol, as the naval experts call‘it. It 
is to be weakened through dispersal. Pressure on the 
merchant fleet is to distract the fighting fleet. 


The German People and 
Sea-Power. 


Z_ EALOUSLY as von Tirpitz and the navy league 

behind him strove in the days preceding the war 
to enlighten the German people on the subject of sea- 
power, they remain, we read in the Paris Figaro, 
strangely misinformed regarding its relation to the 


struggle they now wage. Thus, at a meeting in Hanover 
recently, a Liberal deputy in the Reichstag said that 
the submarine must strike at England’s economic nerve 
by bringing her population to hunger. This applies to 
England the arguments derived from German experi- 
ences, says the London News. The Liberal daily and 
its contemporaries, as well as the French newspapers, 
have been noting that Berlin overlooks England’s do- 
mestic coal supply and her rich agricultural soil, which 
has for two years been under an unprecedented cultiva- 
tion involving no such systematic application of nitro- 
gens as Germany finds indispensable. Enthusiastic as 
the Germans may be, hence, at the prospect of starving 
England, the economists of the fatherland cherish no 
illusions on the subject. Nor are the naval experts 
there, it seems, of opinion that their submarines would 
effect a complete sealing up of the British coasts. The 
Germans are really out to get the British fleet under 
Jellicoe, to scatter it, to sink it bit by bit. The sub- 
marine is still too vulnerable to lend itself to a cam- 
paign indefinitely prolonged. Should the British fleet 
be forced to scatter over a wide area, the dash of the 
Germans from their fastness behind Heligoland might 
have important consequences. There is no doubt that 
England would go upon rations meanwhile; but starva- 
tion would be far from her still. The submarine situa- 
tion, consequently, is the preface to a challenge of the 
mistress of the seas with units of a different kind alto- 
gether. Ifa great sea battle did not more than interrupt 
the Dover patrol or break up the channel ferry for a 
few weeks, the results on the continent, when the com- 
ing tremendous battles open on land, must be serious. 
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Why England Really Dreads 
the New Blockade. 
Not from the economic standpoint, then, but be- 
cause of its strategical possibilities, the new phase 
of Germany’s submarine menace makes Admiral Sir 
John Jellicoe—now first sea lord—an anxious man. 
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TOO PROUD TO STAY 
—Harding in Brooklyn Eagle 


Germany, to follow the-London Telegraph, comes now 
to grips with the British navy with important tactical 
advantages on her side. These lie in the greater speed 
of units, however small, in the longer range of guns, 
in the menace of the torpedo as filed from ships, de- 
stroyers and submarines, the peril from mines, the use 
of aircraft as scouts, and, finally, wireless telegraphy. 
Germany has likewise forced the British fleet to abandon 
the close form of blockade resorted to in former wars. 
This is another consequence of the combination of the 
mine with the submarine. The worst factor of all is 
the low visibility characteristic of naval operations in 
the North Sea. It is difficult to see the foe at com- 
paratively short range. Matters are much worse when 
the foe has weapons which force the Britons to give 
him a wider berth than Nelson in Napoleon’s” day 
dreamed of. The torpedo, as fired from Germany’s 
little vessels, is effective at thousands of yards. Nor 
can Beatty get warning of the enemy’s being at sea until 
that enemy is well at sea. Submarines and mines force 
Beatty to take up his watch very far indeed from the 
German high-seas fleet which he is trying to blockade. 
The farther the watching fleet is from the enemy’s port 
the greater, of course, is the facility with which the 
enemy can come out. 


Can the British Fleet Stand 
the Strain? 
NXIETY for the merchant service fills no mind at 


the British admiralty, in the light of the expert 
comment in the London press. England is, indeed, 


under blockade; but, as the London Post said weeks 
ago, England has been under blockade for a long time 
and she knows how to take care of her commerce. 
What disposition is to be made of the battleships, the 
battle cruisers, the light cruisers, the destroyers—the 
whole catalog of over four thousand units making up 
his Majesty’s Navy? These ships are distributed all 
over the globe. The flower of the force guards the 
home waters. It is indispensable that the disposition 
of these great squadrons be not disturbed lest the naval 
equilibrium of the war be upset to England’s dis- 
advantage. It would be out of the question to execute 
a new disposition of the forces at the height of a 
blockade against weapons so inaccessible as the sub- 
marine. These are the considerations which take pre- 
cedence among naval experts on both sides of the 
English channel over considerations relative to the food 
supply. There is much suspicion, likewise, in both the 
British and French minds, at the publicity given by the 
Germans to their plans of blockade. They obligingly 
indicate the number of their submarines, their size, 
their type, the number of their crews and the limits 
within which they will navigate. So cordial an invita- 
tion to a foe to come on makes a well-planned strategy 
of which the experts in London would give much to 
learn the secrets. 


How Britain Guards the Gateway 
to the Channel. 
"THOSE lines traced around the watery wastes far 


out to sea from the British Isles as a blockade zone 
will not compare in importance during the weeks to 
come with what the London Post calls the “gray-green 
welter of tumbling water stretching for some hundreds 
of square miles about the gateway to the English Chan- 
nel.” The “Dover patrol” itself is the keeper of that 
gateway. It is called upon to defend what is essentially 
the British trade route—the ocean path along which 
merchant traffic goes. It guards against the maurauding 
cf an enemy admitted to be very vigilant. Here, at the 
very approaches to the Straits, are bases for destroyers 



































THE EMPTY CAGE 
—Brinkerhoff in N. Y. Evening Mail 
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IS THE “DOVER PATROL” 


and submarines—“a base less distant from Dover than 
Brighton is, and next door, in a sense, to Calais itself.” 
The mine-laying of the foe must be neutralized here- 
abouts. The supreme task of the Dover patrol, how- 
ever, is to convoy the chain of transports which has 
rendered Great Britain an effective ally of France 
hitherto. The interruption of that patrol would rob 
the offensive along the Somme front of whatever ter- 
rors it may have for the general staff in Berlin. Here 
is the source of anxiety from the allied standpoint 
whenever the operations of the German submarine on 
a large scale have to be considered. Can they interfere 
with the maintenance of the British mine fields which 
make the passage of the Channel all but impossible to 
unauthorized craft? France is in an agony over the 
question. The assurance that the Dover patrol can be 
maintained is now not absolute and until the new Ger- 
man submarine has been tested in actual operation, the 
problem will be far more serious than that presented 
by the merchantman. 


Mysteries of the Newest 
: German Submarines. 
How seriously to take the recent accounts of Ger- 


man submarine cruisers is a riddle to the experts 
of the western allies. There is some connection in the 
German naval expert mind, evidently, between the sub- 
marine cruiser and the high-seas fleet so Jong pent up 
behind the fortifications at the entrance to the Kiel 
Canal. That fleet, insists the Berlin Lokalanzeiger, has 
repeatedly pushed out into the North Sea in order to 
force the British foe to battle. The British fleet has 
not allowed itself to be seen. That is Jellicoe’s affair 
as first sea lord. The Berlin Tageblatt adds that it does 
not become the head of the admiralty in London to 
make light of the repeated advances of the German 
high-seas fleet into enemy waters. “These are incon- 
trovertible facts and in face of them the charge that 
the Germans are mere boasters comes badly from the 
lips of the admiral who had to give up his place because 
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THE KAISER DESCRIBES A CIRCLE 
—Nelson in Chicago Daily News 


IN DANGER? 
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of his great prudence.” The Deutsche Tageszeitung is 
rather more enlightening than most of its contempo- 
raries in admitting that the submarine campaign is 
closely connected with the plan of battle outlined for 
the high-seas fleet. The immediate aim of Germany, 
it declares, is victory over England, and Germany will 
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THE HOT COAL 
—Sykes in Philadelphia Ledger 


attain it because she is a sea-power in the sense in which 
Great Britain herself is a sea-power. She challenges the 
mistress of the seas on her own element. Much more 
to the same effect appears in the Berlin dailies, their 
comments being quoted in more than one organ of the 
Allies as evidence that at last the German people, too, 
begin to suspect that something is in contemplation of 
far more magnitude and importance than the tracing 
of an imaginary line and its vindication by the sub- 
marine. Not that Great Britain, as the London Tele- 
graph admits candidly, pretends to disregard the sub- 
marine. On the contrary, she is suffering as a result 
of its activity, but there is a comforting consideration: 


“It is not wise to pay too much attention to threats and 
boasts in time of war; they are intended to produce psy- 
chological results. Napoleon taught us that lesson, and we 
do well not to forget it. We may be sure that the enemy’s 
will is not wanting to do his worst against the Allied and 
neutral shipping, and that no moral lectures from Washing- 
ton or elsewhere will restrain him from acts which are 
prompted by military necessity—and in particular by the 
failure of the land campaigns to realize the high hopes 
entertained of them. Germany has for the moment changed 
the map of Europe, and yet she has not won. As Napoleon 
turned to decrees and frigates in a somewhat similar 
situation, Germany and her deluded friends place their 
confidence in submarines, boasting of the large number 
available and of what those vessels can do in spreading a 
reign of terror by sea.” 
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THE IMPENDING CRISIS IN THE MILITARY SITUATION OF 





GERMANY AS THE ALLIES VIEW IT 


PON the return of General Nivelle from a recent 

visit to London he found the Germans again knock- 
ing at the gate of Verdun. The development, however, 
was not taken seriously and the London Post explains 
the basis of the confidence of the Allies in the near 
future. There is not a front on the continent of Europe, 
we are told, along which the German losses in men are 
not serious daily. The German forces stagger in de- 
feat all along the Somme. Their blows at Verdun, 
furiously renewed, are vain. On the Russian front, 
the forces of the Central powers make no progress, 
whatever official Berlin despatches may say. On the 
Italian front the Austrian armies are reeling backward. 
“If Germany concentrated her forces at any one spot 
she would so weaken the rest of her line that disaster 
might promptly ensue and an initial advantage in one 
place be followed by a heavy reverse in the other.” 
Germany lives in dread of what may happen at any 
moment on her western front and there she is on the 
defensive. Winter may have impeded the advance of 
the forces under Haig and Nivelle hitherto but the 
artillery of the Allies leaves Germany no respite. “Ger- 
many has every reason to anticipate the next -great as- 
sault with the most deadly forebodings.” All the mili- 
tary experts of the Allies—their censorship relaxed on 
the occasion of Nivelle’s London visit—skeletonize the 
strategical framework in that style. Nivelle himself, 
says the Paris Temps, authorizes these forecasts. 


The Tremendous Push That 
Nivelle Plans. : 
F OR the past few weeks there has been talk in Ger- 


man dailies like the Kélnische Zeitung of a renewed 
French offensive by way of Alsace and Lorraine, altho 
the suggestion is scouted in the Manchester Guardian. 
This paper’s military expert also takes little stock in 
the rumored violation of Swiss territory by the Ger- 
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FOLLOW THE LEADER 
—Brinkerhoff in N. Y. Evening Mail 


mans which is supposed by many allied organs to be 
planned by their general staff. Yet the Germans will 
not, by any means, abandon the initiative to the enemy, 
as the Paris Figaro regretfully concedes. April is al- 
most upon us and any day’s despatches may bring news 
of a German rush in Macedonia, in Italy, if not in the 
West itself, where the position of Holland and even of 
Denmark may become perilous, to say nothing of Switzer- 
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“KAMERAD!” 
—Kirby in N. Y. World 


land. Conjecture on this point among military experts 
of the Allies is inexhaustible ; but the competent soldier 
who discusses the subject in The Westminster Gazette 
(London) observes that Rumania has still to be dis- 
posed of by the Germans. The struggle there may go 
on all this coming month, if not next. Rumania may 
be a disturbing factor to Hindenburg and Ludendorff 
when they want to deal with the Somme or Verdun or 
Russia or even Greece. The war has reached a stage, 
this expert reminds us, at which the Berlin staff has 
nothing to gain by prolongation of the war and every- 
thing to lose, a fact by which Nivelle means to profit 
to the utmost. His drive is to be the supreme event 
of the war in continental Europe. Its aim is to detach 
Turkey and Bulgaria, if not Austria, from the cause 
of Germany. The words that follow accurately convey 
the gist of comment among the allied newspaper ex- 
perts: 


“Summed up, the position is that Germany in this year 
1917 must confront the offensive of the Allied Powers with 
little save her own force, and with the consequence of the 
Rumanian adventure weighing upon her. Among those 
consequences we may place the necessity of holding the 
West front with the strict minimum of numbers. The 
Hindenburg plan had the effect of dividing her strength 
more equally between West and East. It was assumed 
that this more equal division was all that was needed to 
bring about on the East a speedy decision. The decision 
has not been brought about. On the other hand, the more 





















equal division is a new and grave weakness, and, not hav- 


ing achieved its purpose, a blunder. For in view of the 
cost of the Rumanian campaign the plan cannot now be 
reversed, ... The campaign in Rumania has placed the 
issue of the war beyond question.” 


The Same Old Problem Facing 
the Allies. 
[N one respect, the newspapers of the Allies concede 
a disillusion as they discuss the military crisis just 
ahead for themselves as well as for the Germans. That 
united action upon a unified front of which Premier 











IT LOOKS GOOD TO THEM 
—Kirby in N. Y. World 


Briand talked so much to the deputies in Paris remains 
a dream unrealized. There can be no such thing as a 
unified front for the Allies, admits the renowned mili- 
tary expert of the Paris Temps (General Malleterre) 
while East and West remain separated by the Balkans 
and Turkey. The initial error of the war for the Allies, 
he says, was the failure to realize at first the imperative 
necessity for a junction of forces of the two sets of 
allied nations by way of Constantinople and the Straits. 
If the recent reply of the Allies to the peace suggestion 
from Germany was vague on some points, it was definite 
in demanding the expulsion of the Turk from Europe. 
This was confirmed by the recent declaration to the 
Duma that Constantinople must become Russian, with 
freedom of the Dardanelles for all the allied powers 
ef the West. It is a capital factor in the war. How, 
asks the French expert, nevertheless, can there be any 
talk of the Turks leaving Constantinople, of the Bul- 
gars evacuating Serbian and Rumanian soil, of the 
Austro-Germans abandoning that near East which is 
so vital to them before the armies of the Allies have 
successively driven them out, if the Allies are kept out 
of Sofia, Constantinople, Belgrade? It is not to be 
imagined that victories of the Allies along the western 
front and along the Russian front proper will auto- 
matically settle the fate of southeastern Europe. The 
Balkans andethe Levant have not become a front of 
such secondary importance that there is nothing to do 
but wait for the decision in the West. 


THE DIVIDED ARMY OF THE ALLIES 
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Distraction in the Councils 
of the Allies. 
ISCUSSION of an animated if not acrimonious 


kind proceeds among the Sarrails and the Robert- 
sons over this question of East and West, as even the 
censored Temps is allowed to declare. It is not too 
much to affirm that the decision, if it has been arrived 
at, is purposely concealed for the sake of keeping the 
serlin general staff in the dark. Nivelle and Haig may 
hold off until something is essayed from Salonica. The 
Allies at Salonica, as the Temps laments, aré still on the 
defensive, the real situation in Athens being veiled be- 
hind contradictory despatches. Ultimatums rain in- 
cessantly there. Is it possible for the Allies to under- 
take now a new offensive in southeastern Europe 
when the Russo-Rumanian army—which last September 
ought to have crossed the Danube and marched on 
Sofia—is still floundering behind the Sereth, that vital 
river? Perhaps not, confesses the expert of the Paris 
paper regretfully; but at all costs positions now held 
must be retained. It would be an error grosser than 
the blunder of Gallipoli itself to give up Salonica, and 
the French daily refuses to credit recent wild rumors 
that such a thing is contemplated in the higher councils 
of the Allies. The thing to do is to reinforce Sarrail 
in the near East and await events there even while 
tremendous efforts are making in the West. After all, 
there is no knowing what turn events may take soon 
between the Carpathians and the Danube. The Russians 
have given many a proof of their capacity to come back. 
The Turks and the Bulgars are quite weary. The East 
is always a possibility; but the great push must come 
first in the West. 


Germany believes in freedom of the seize.—Baltimore American. 


Kaiser Wilhelm has bestowed 10,000 iron crosses and 5,000,000 
wooden crosses.—Boston Transcript. 


Now Berlin is said to be facing a beer famine. 
is on her last legs.—Jacksonville Times-Union, 


If so, Germany 





“I DON’T THINK HE IS A 
CAN GO OUT AND SEE! 
—Rogers in N. Y. Herald 
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CURRENT OPINION FOR MARCH 


ANXIETY OF PARIS AND LONDON OVER THE 
MYSTERIES OF PETROGRAD 


ASSUMING that the Duma was actually permitted 

to reassemble in Petrograd the other day, Prince 
Nicholas Golitzin, the Czar’s latest Premier, must by 
this time have outlined to the deputies the plans of the 
reactionary combination now in control. That is as 
far as western European press opinion permits itself 
to go in comment upon a situation involved in mystery 
so profound that even the despatches of the inspired 
French newspapers are censored. German press com- 
ment upon the crisis at Petrograd has practically dis- 
appeared from the London contemporaries, which not so 
long ago reprinted it freely. The British censor is re- 
sponsible for the vigilance because of which statements 
about the Russian political upheaval in such dailies as the 
Berlin Kreuz-Zeitung get no further, as a rule, than 
western continental Europe. In Petrograd the exporta- 
tion of newspapers is prevented or delayed by the post 
office. Events of the greatest moment transpire daily 
behind this veil of obscurity, avers the Rome Tribuna, 
discussing the subject with a freedom the Italian press 
enjoys from vexations inflicted upon its contemporaries 
in other European lands. The one certain fact, it be- 
lieves, is the triumph of the conservative elements 
under Golitzin, backed by Nicholas II., over the forces 
of liberalism. The profoundest shock to western 
opinion was sustained when finance minister Bark, in 
close touch with the western world in his political 
ideals, had to go. The reactionaries have formed a 
“block” in the Duma which, at last accounts, was work- 
ing with Golitzin. 


What the Russian Crisis 
Really Means. 


(, QREMYKIN, Stiirmer, Trepoff, Golitzin—Russian 

Premiers succeeding each other so rapidly of late— 
have names meaningless to western newspaper readers, 
observes the Rome Tribuna, because they are dummies. 
They stand alike for the determination of the court to 
retain power in the domestic sphere. There is, we are 
told, no important difference of opinion in Russian 
circles regarding the war. It must be prosecuted at all 
hazards. Thus may be interpreted the recent selection 
as minister of war of General Bieliaeff, in place of 
General Shuvaieff. The real confusion is due to the 
resolve of the liberal elements that while the war rages 
all reforms dear to them must proceed. That is what 
the court will not hear of. Once the German foe has 
been crushed, the Duma may go far. . Meanwhile it 
must stay its hands. The bureaucracy will rule. Not 
a step in advance, thus, has been taken, despite the 
assassination of the monk Rasputin from which so 
much was hoped. When, as far back as last December, 
President Rodzianko cried to the Premier of the day: 
“Beg his Majesty to send the wretched Rasputin to 
Siberia!” a whole political program was stated. Ras- 
putin has since gone much farther than Siberia; but 
Russia, observes the Italian daily, remains just where 
she was, a land ridden by bureaucrats determined not 
to be driven from power. The crisis grows. more acute 
daily, alarming Paris, as the Temps does not deny, in- 
spiring apprehension in liberal British organs like the 
Manchester Guardian, and filling the Italian press with 
forebodings of internal disaster. The retort of Prince 


Golitzin takes the form of a more rigid censorship be- 
hind a thicker veil of secrecy than anything known 
since the blowing up of Plehve. 


What the Russian Reac- 
tionaries Plan. 

G OLITZIN may fall as readily as his three imme- 

diate predecessors, according to the western Euro- 
pean newspapers, altho he may not drag down with him 
the heads of the war and navy. The fighting services 
have been kept fairly clear of the internal crisis. 
Nicholas II. has been quite successful in that detail, 
observes the Débats (Paris). ‘What are we to think, 
however,” asks the Temps, “of hazy and obscure state- 
ments by ministers who leave the real power in the 
hands of men publicly repudiated and denounced by 
Russians whose highmindedness is admitted by all?” 
The reply is, we are told, that the Duma and the bureau- 
crats have really the same ends in view: The differ- 
ence is as to the means. The means favored by 
Golitzin are drastic. He “quashed” the result of the 
Moscow municipal elections with an exercize of power 
so drastic that the Roman dailies are reminded of the 
days of the Czar’s grandfather. The Moscow elec- 
tions had yielded a result so indicative of overwhelming 
opposition to the present government that any sub- 
sequent modification of the views of the electorate is, 
according to the London Times, unlikely. Nevertheless 
the Prince Premier did not shrink from a step that 
forms a climax to the suppression of popular local 
bodies in other important centers of patriotic opinion. 
The Temps, censored tho it be on this topic, is allowed 
to make an observation that perturbs the Rome Tribuna. 
Is the triumph of reaction in Petrograd any indication 
of a return to influence of those pro-German elements 
about Nicholas II. which agitated the western allies 
about a year ago? An exchange of telegrams between 
Golitzin and Lloyd George recently was meant to allay 
these apprehensions. 


The Russian Reactionaries 
and Poland. 

AMONG the plans of Golitzin, upheld by the domi- 

nant faction in the Czar’s court, is a reactionary 
interpretation of the scheme for Polish “freedom.” 
The London Telegraph itself, prone to put a good face 
upon Russian affairs, confirms this report. The episode 
is behind the sensational fall of Sazonoff as foreign 
minister, since made ambassador in London. He thought 
the manifesto of the Grand Duke Nicholas on the sub- 
ject of Poland implied a constitutional state in the true 
sense. This view displeased the bureaucrats so in- 
tensely that they warned the Czar of what might hap- 
pen in Finland. The retention of Sazonoff became 
impossible, for he would not change his attitude. Once 
Sazonoff was out of the foreign office, the position of 
M. Paleologue, the famous French ambassador in 
Petrograd, became difficult. Measures of a kind cal- 
culated to compromize Russia as a friend of democracy 
were concerted so openly in Petrograd that the des- 
patches of M. Paleologue to his government agitated 
Premier Briand. Even Sir George Buchanan, British 
ambassador in Petrograd, seems to have been involved 
in this mysterious episode. It ended with the appoint- 
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ment of Sazonoff to London, where he will assure Lloyd 
George, says the Tribuna, that these alarms are false, 


Prospect of a Scene in the 
, Duma. , ie 
POLICY of blind resentment against the opinion 


A of the country is now all that can be expected of 
Golitzin, affirms the Russkaya Volya (Petrograd), and 
the same impression informs the comment of the Retch 
(Petrograd), which notes that the system of deriving 
a policy from the throne instead of from the Duma is 
revived by the Premier. This development has led to 
excited speech on the part of Professor Milyoukoff, 
the famous leader of the constitutional democrats. His 
charges of a revival of German back-stairs influence 
at court led to the fall of Stiirmer. Milyoukoff has 
since, according to the Manchester Guardian, revived 
his sensational suspicions. Indeed, only a dread of the 
possible effect in London and Paris seems to prevent 
summary measures with Milyoukoff. Those dark and 
sinister influences, he says, which were so recently put 
upon the defensive and which had for their object the 
creation of a new feeling towards the German enemy, 
threaten again to become dominant. They are “on the 
offensive” more boldly, more impudently, than ever. 
Instead of battling with these reactionary elements, the 
government of the day throws a veil of secrecy over 
their operations. These allegations were made in the 
Duma just before the summary suspension of its ses- 
sions during Trepoff’s brief tenure of the Premiership. 
When Golitzin succeeded, his first step was the forma- 
tion within the Duma of the combination including 
such conservative leaders as Maklakoff and Markoff. 
He will have likewise the support of the well-known 
reactionary Mr. Zamyslowski, who rejoices in the sup- 
pression of the body that emerged from the Moscow 
municipal elections. The zemstvo congress recently 
held there was also, he thinks, “seditious” and the men 
upheld by Milyoukoff are often guilty of rebellion. In 
short, as the Rome Tribuna views the matter, Golitzin 
has undertaken to “tame” the Duma. Should he fail, 
the next step may be serious in its consequences, serious 
at any rate to the Allies. 


POSSIBILITIES OF A CRISIS FOR “DUALISM” 
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How the Czar Nicholas Shapes 
His Policy. 

L ITTLE hope of a modification of the Czar’s attitude 

of reaction as opposed to liberalism is expected by 
those European dailies which, in the fashion of the 
Paris Gaulois and Figaro, follow Russian affairs with 
sympathetic interest. Nicholas II., as they explain, is 
adhering to a traditional line of policy with the Roma- 
noffs. That dynasty, confronted by the crisis of war, 
never yields to popular clamor for what is called 
“reform.” On the contrary, the radical and liberalizing 
elements are distrusted. Power is entrusted to men of 
the militarist and bureaucratic type. They are sup- 
posed to be loyal to the throne and to be trained for the 
emergency. While the enemy is within the frontiers, 
Premiers will come from such families as those of 
Golitzin, Stiirmer, Trepoff and Goremykin. The Mil- 
youkoffs and their kind are mere professors, lawyers 
and journalists without the aptitude for the business 
of ruling a land at grips with a foreign foe. There may 
be unpleasant comment in the western press, but that 
will be set down to ignorance of Russia in the western 
world. No doubt need be entertained, according to 
the French dailies named, of the perfect sincerity of 
Nicholas II. in pledging himself to constitutional prog- 
ress when the German foe is conquered. For the time 
being he has in practice, if not theoretically, suspended 
the constitution which came into force some twelve 
years ago. This is the grievance of men like Milyou- 
koff. It explains the tone of Russian press comment as 
gleaned in the Retch and in the Slovo. The daily re- 
cently established in Russia under the title of the Russ- 
kaya Volya echoes the complaint. The outside world 
must not be misguided by these outcries. The bulk of 
the Russian people understand perfectly the motive be- 
hind the course of the Czar and he will be sustained 
by the masses of his subjects who know that he deems 
himself, as did his never-to-be-forgotten grandfather, 
“the first mujik.” The retort of the Milyoukoffs to 
this reasoning is that the reactionary cliques are not 
capable enough to carry Russia through her war. Thus 
the debate rages in the Duma with little prospect of 
immediate result. 





China complains that she is suffering from the war. So is any 
conscientious heathen land when it contemplates the horrors going 
on in Christendom.—Cleveland Plain-Dealer. 


Belgium must inevitably regard “peace without victory” as an 
idea that would be much better if it had been thought of earlier.— 
Washington Star. 





EMPEROR CHARLES CREATES A POLITICAL PANDEMONIUM 
IN THE HAPSBURG DOMINIONS 


F the plan of the new Hapsburg sovereign is not 

defeated at the eleventh hour, the parliament of his 
Austrian realm, guided by the third Premier it has had 
in his very brief reign, is wrestling with the crisis of 
“Central Europe.” It may be that the fall of Count 
Clam-Martinic, as Prime Minister, will test severely the 
determination of the Emperor Charles to become, in 
the words of the Paris Figaro, his own Bismarck. The 
crisis in Vienna, to sum up in a sentence the gist of a 
stream of comment in the European press, exists 
because the. Emperor-King of Austria-Hungary has a 
will of his own, a determination to make it prevail and 
a capacity of so high an order that even Count Tisza, 
the Hungarian Premier, is not going to extremes in 
dealing with his young sovereign. There has not taken 





place at Budapest, says the Paris Temps, any such 
upheaval as that which excites political Vienna; yet even 
so sensational a step as the dismissal, or perhaps the 
disgrace, of Tisza himself is a possibility. Charles I. 
is presumed to be taking advantage of the longing of 
his subjects for peace. He instigated, the French press 
says, the German overtures through Washington. Un- 
less Paris dailies are misinformed, he has since assured 
the Pope of his pacifism. The character in which he 
steps forward impresses the popular imagination and 
enabies him to go far without incensing public opinion. 
There is, also, an impression that Charles I. is giving 
recognition to the Czechs at the expense of the Germans, 
a fact supposed by some to explain his alleged tiff with 
Emperor William. This alleged “tiff” is ascribed to 
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the shock his Hohenzollern Majesty derived from the 
discovery that his Hapsburg Majesty also has a strong 
will. —_———- 
Mysteries of the Political 
Upheaval in Vienna. 


VEN the best-informed European dailies profess 

themselves baffled by the spectacular and surprising 
events of the past two months in Vienna, involving the 
dismissal of two Premiers in succession, the disappear- 
ance of Burian as foreign minister of the Dual 
Monarchy, the calling of the Reichsrath, the threat 
of disgrace to Tisza, and, most exciting of all, the 
rumored clash with William II. This development 
takes the whole press of Europe as much by sur- 
prise as does the unexpected revelation of the young 
sovereign’s will-power and ability.. The immediate 
future indicates a crisis for “dualism.” Charles will 
make a place for the Slavs in his realm. The delight 
of the Croats, the Slovaks and the Czechs is equaled 


The only safety lay in embracing the policy of the late 
Archduke. Charles lost no time in strengthening his 
position among his non-German subjects. He resolved 
to summon the Reichsrath, which had not met since the 
war began. The Slavonic elements are thus given a 
voice and they are making it heard. In Hungary the 
young Emperor was particularly gracious to all the foes 
of Tisza, going so far as to invest with the order of the 
golden fleece both Count Andrassy and Count Apponyi. 
No further intimation of where the Emperor-King stood 
was needed by his Hungarian subjects. The dismissal 
of Tisza was said to be but a matter of days. 


Emperor Charles and the 
Rights of his People. 


NE of the steps contemplated by Charles I. is a re- 
organization of political life in Hungary along lines 
that are really democratic. He is planning a reform 
of the suffrage, according to the 





only by the chagrin of the Magyars. 
To make the prospect gloomier for 
them, the hint is conveyed through 
well-informed Italian organs that 
Charles I. has the support and en- 
couragement of Benedict XV., who 
sees in the new Hapsburg ruler the 
real hero of the peace movement. 
The holy Father saw with gratifica- 
tion, if we may accept the gossip of 
Roman journalists in such dailies as 
the Paris Matin, the cleaning out of ; 
the Teutonic-Hungarian element in |, % 
Vienna and the installation in power | 
of a combination favorable to a great 
south Slav state as part of a feder- 
alized Hapsburg empire. i 


Impending Quarrel of 
Charles I. with Tisza. 


NTIL Charles I. came _ into 
collision with Tisza, the greatest 
living Hungarian and the man 


: 








Figaro, that will make it genuinely 
universal. Concessions are contem- 
plated to the Socialists. This must 
entail the doom, of government by 
great magnates, among whom Tisza 
is the ablest and most powerful. The 
failure of the youthful Charles to 
unhorse Tisza is attributed in the 
Paris press solely to the crisis involv- 
ing the fate of the Clam-Martinic 
ministry in Vienna. The Czechs are 
working for the fall of Clam-Mar- 
tinic, says the London Telegraph, not 
only because he is a renegade Czech 
but because his fidelity to the Slav 
cause is doubtful. Count Clam-Mar- 
tinic has long been a foe of German- 
ization, he was an intimate friend of 
the late Franz Ferdinand and he be- 
longs to the Bohemian territorial 
aristocracy, but it is doubtful now if 
»| he really favors the conversion of 
— I the Hapsburg monarchy into a fed- 








who stands for “dualism,” nothing [= 
checked the progress of the young 
sovereign to a position of unques- 
tioned authority. The chaos of war 
favored him, observes the Temps, the 
pacifism of his purpose reconciled the 
masses of hungry subjects, and the 
absence of a political leader whom the people trusted 
made Charles seem a sort of Moses. While yet Arch- 
duke, Charles, to follow the well-informed analysis 
of his position in the London Telegraph, realized 
that Count Tisza had reduced Francis Joseph to 
the insignificance of a puppet. He resolved upon the 
dismissal of Tisza, only to find that politician too strong. 
When he had realized the purpose and the ambition of 
Tisza, Charles I. felt that his own position as a monarch 
was insecure. Hungary under Tisza stood for some- 
thing like independence, and whether that ideal was 
realized under a Hohenzollern or under a Hapsburg 
mattered little to him. Thus is the mind of Tisza read 
by the London organ. The Telegraph represents 
Charles as appalled by the possibilities, especially as he 
was once warned by the consort of the assassinated 
Franz Ferdinand that Tisza would be the ruin of the 
Hapsburgs if his schemes were not nipped in the bud. 


it quickly. 


HOOVER 
The American mining engineer who, in “the 
wrecks of matter and the crush of worlds’ in 
Europe, organized a salvage corps to feed ten 
million people in Belgium, and has stuck to his 
post for two and a half years. He wants twelve 
million dollars from the United States and wants 


eralized state with the Slavs on a 
level with Magyars and Teutons. 
This opposition, working clandes- 
tinely, may cause the first session of 
the Reichsrath since the war began 
to become a very explosive demon- 
stration of political animosities. An anti-German move- 
ment has come to a head in the Hapsburg dominions 
and Charles I. has placed himself at the head of it. 
That is the interpretation of events in organs of the 
Allies. The efforts of the allied press to make it ap- 
pear that various races in Austria are filled with mutual 
jealousies is a strange perversion of the facts according 
to the Neue Freie Presse of Vienna. Austria, it says, 
is now ruled by a ministry that combines Teutons and 
Slavs in a friendly “block.” In the meantime the 
Austrian press expresses its indignation at slanders and 
insinuations in the London press on the subject of the 
strained relations between Vienna and Berlin. 


The Prussian diet may have more to do with stopping the war 
than in starting it—Brooklyn Eagle. 

The Allies want to put an Italian on King Constantine’s throne. 
Why such inconsiderate treatment for Italy ?—Philadelphia North 
American. 
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HOW ABOUT BELGIUM NOW? 


THE FATE OF THE BELGIANS AS AFFECTED BY OUR 
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BREAK WITH GERMANY 


NE of the first results of our dismissal of the 

German ambassador was an order issued by the 
German government imposing restrictions on Ameri- 
can members of the Commission for Relief in Bel- 
gium that meant their withdrawal from that country 
and from northern France. Before two weeks had 
elapsed, however, the order was modified and the Amer- 
ican members now remain in charge of the distribution 
of supplies as heretofore. Even in the event of war 
between the United States and Germany, the distribu- 
tion of supplies is ensured. Two serious questions, 
however, still remain in regard to the fate of Belgium. 
First and foremost is this: Can the funds be found to 
continue the purchases? and, second, Can the supplies 
henceforth be transported in safety to Belgium? On 
this latter question also a reassuring answer can now be 
made. The situation is this: Fifty to seventy cargo 
ships have been continuously employed by the Commis- 
sion for transporting supplies. When the new war- 
zone was labeled verboten by Germany, four of these 
ships were loading at American ports, from twelve 
to fifteen were on the way to Rotterdam, and from 
fifteen to twenty were on the way back. In the 
first two weeks of the new submarine activity only 
one of these ships was reported sunk—the Euphrates— 
and that apparently ran into a mine. These ships 
are protected by a protocol between Germany, Great 
Britain and the United States. “These ships,” says Mr. 
Hoover, “fly the flag of the Commission for Relief in 
Belgium, and this is to-day the only flag at sea that is 
immune from attack or seizure.” No relief ship carries 
anything but relief cargo. When in February, 1915, 
the German government declared a war-zone around 
the British Islands, the relief ships were at first ordered 
to take a course around the Shetland Islands and down 
the coast of Norway; but when the difficulties of this 
route were pointed out it was agreed that the ships 
should go through the war-zone free from attack. The 
war-zone has now been greatly extended, but this agree- 
ment, it is important to note, has not been abrogated. 
“No matter what occurs in the relations between the 
United States and any of the belligerent powers,” says 
Mr. Hoover confidently, “the feeding of the populations 
of northern France and Belgium shall go on.” 


“The Greatest Work Ever Undertaken 
In the Name of Humanity.” 


HAT, then, is the situation with regard to the ships. 

They may possibly have to take a roundabout 
course, tho at this writing there is no reason for think- 
ing so. With the transportation of supplies thus rea- 
sonably assured, with their distribution adequately pro- 
vided for, the question of a continuous supply of money 
is the one uncertain factor remaining. It is upon this 
that the fate of the Belgians now rests. The Commis- 
sion has expended, since the war began, about $250,- 
000,000. Of that sum about $30,000,000 has been in the 
form of private and public benevolence from all parts 
of the world. The rest of the large sum—$220,000,- 
ooo—has come from Great Britain and France in the 
form of loans to Belgian municipalities and the Belgian 
nation and from the Belgian people themselves. The 


British government is furnishing $10,000,000 a month ; 
the French government, $4,000,000 a month. The needs 
of the Commission to-day require from seventeen to 
eighteen million dollars a month or from three to four 
millions in addition to what those governments are able 
to furnish. This difference must be made up by con- 
tributions. Of this sum the United States is appealed 
to to furnish $1,000,000 a month. The grounds of this 
appeal are set forth in fervent language in the appeal 
on the following pages, under the heading, “IN THE 
NAME OF Gop THE FaTHER.” The sum total of the 
amount contributed from citizens of the United States 
up to the time this new appeal was made was less than 
$9,000,000. Yet the feeding of the Belgians has been 
peculiarly an American enterprize, conducted by Amer- 
ican volunteers who have given their time and service 
without charge and whose work has brought forth, 
from a small but brave and unconquerable people, a 
passionate love for the American flag that manifests it- 
self in all sorts of pathetic ways. CURRENT OPINION 
most heartily seconds the appeal made by our contem- 
porary on the following pages, and endorses the words 
with which Mr. Hoover closed the address already 
quoted. He said: 

“It is up to our country to say whether or not this work, 
the greatest work which America has ever undertaken in 
the name of humanity, shall, through its pretensions, be- 
come a word of contempt. We have fought a good fight. 
We have tried to keep the lamp of humanity alight and to 
implant true Americanism in Europe. If we fail it will be 
the failure of the American people.” 


Looks as if the Dove of Peace were not even in the egg yet.— 
Wall Street Journal. 






















































THE PIKER 
—Harding. in Brooklyn Eagle 
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HOW J. OGDEN ARMOUR HANDLES HIS .FORTY 
THOUSAND EMPLOYEES 


N the flurried week just before 

Labor Day of last year, when a 

nation-wide railway strike seemed 

just around the corner, an ava- 

lanch of messages rolled in on the 
telegraph companies. Business firms 
were stampeding to the wires with 
emergency instructions to their branch 
houses and agents. If a traffic tie-up 
came, chaos would come with it. 

One organization had a superlative 
interest in the situation. Much of its 
half-billion-dollar annual business was 
in perishable foodstuffs; hun- 
dreds of tons were in transit 
or temporary storage. Freight 
stagnation meant a mighty loss, 
the extent of which would be 
determined by the agility of its 
men afield, by. the wits of near- 
ly four hundred branch-house 
managers, 

In this crisis there went out 
from the main office of Armour 
and Company in Chicago to 
each branch house a single la- 
conic message: “In event of a 
strike we expect every -man to 
use his own judgment.” 

No instance could be more 
typical of the way in which J. 
Ogden Armour handles his 
forty thousand employees, says 
a writer for the American 
Magazine, Merle Crowell, in an 
illuminating study of the mer- 
chant prince “who has a genius 
for keeping out of the lime- 
light.” 

Mr. Armour, we learn, di- 
rects the great business which 
he inherited from his father, 
not from the big, busy stock- 
yards of Chicago, but from a 
plainly furnished office in a 
La Salle Street sky-scraper. 
There, in a series of interviews, he 
divulged the Armour business creed to 
the effect that “big men are only little 
men given a fair chance to grow,” and 
enlarged upon it thus: 


“Tf I don’t trust a man I don’t give 
him responsibility. If I do trust him I let 
him alone. I want my men to think for 
themselves. I want them to come to me 
with a decision, not for a decision. I 
expect, them to handle their jobs as they 
see fit, knowing that they will have to 
answer to me only for results... . Our 
superintendents and foremen deal with 
the men under them in the same spirit.’ 





“And so we came to speak of his own 
responsibility—‘my job,’ as he called it, 
a little proudly. His voice grew low as 
he mentioned—almost as if he had for- 
gotten I was there—the obligation he felt 
in the administration of his wealth and 
the business he had inherited from his 
father, Philip Danforth Armour, the 
great pioneer packer. It was an obliga- 
tion to the up-keep of the Armour name, 
of the Armour Institute of Technology, 
the Armour Mission; an obligation, as 
the farmer’s greatest customer, to the 
country’s commerce; but, more than all, 





HE HAS A GENIUS FOR KEEPING OUT OF THE 
LIMELIGHT 

J. Ogden Armour, as the head of a company which employs 
forty thousand men and does a business of half a billion dollars 
a year, believes that big men are only little men given a fair 
chance to grow. 


an obligation to the men down at the 
stockyards, so many~ of whom _ had 
worked for his father before him. 

“Do you think I would work here nine 
hours a day and carry the burden of this 
business the other fifteen, for the sake of 
a few more dollars?’ he demanded, turn- 
ing on me suddenly, as if I had. raised 
the question. ‘Never! The money would 
not be worth it! There are other ways 
in which I could make it more easily, 
with less criticism.’ 

“IT said nothing, and he went on, his 
voice suddenly swelling, and his eyes 
staring straight at a spot of sunlight on 
the opposite wall. 


“‘T do it because I have to do it. I do 
it because I love my men and because 
my job is the biggest thing I know.” 


J. Ogden Armour, says Mr. Crowell, 
is strikingly like his father in some re- 
spects, strikingly different in others. 
Physically, he bears small resemblance 
to the big, blustering, barrel-built, san- 
dy-haired founder of the house. There 
is less splash to the son’s current; he 
shuns publicity, and is modest to a 
point approaching timidity. The side 


of his nature that most closely ‘ 


tallies with the father’s is the 
side that touches the men in his 
employ. For instance: 


“J. O. was entertaining a vis- 
itor one day when word was 
brought to him that one of his 
employees was involved in some 
trouble. He gave a few quick or- 
ders to cover the case. ‘Good 
heavens, Mr. Armour!’ expostu- 
lated the visitor. ‘Do you run 
your business on sentiment?’ 

“ “My friend,’ replied the packer, 
wheeling around in his chair, ‘I 
never could run it on anything 
else.’ 

“Sometimes Mr. Armour 
stretches his sense of responsi- 
bility to his men to a point that 
makes his advisers shake their 
heads. About ‘fifteen years ago a 
soap salesman named Love be- 
came ill with tuberculosis after 
having worked for the company 
only eighteen months. In_ his 
short stretch of service he had 
never earned more than twenty- 
five dollars a week, nor had he 
ever accomplished anything to 
draw the spotlight. Before the 
report of the illness came in, J. O. 
had never heard of him. 

“*Send him out West to a sani- 
tarium!’ was Mr. Armour’s first 
order. 

“From sanitarium to sanitarium, from 
resort to resort, the salesman was taken, 
in an ever-fluctuating fight against the 
disease. His salary continued as usual, 
and all his medical and traveling ex- 
penses were paid personally by (Mr. 
Armour. It was a losing battle; in the 
end the man died—after thirteen years. 

“More than once in this time the sug- 
gestion was made to J. O. that he had 
done all that could possibly be expected 
of him. 

“*Someone’s got to take care of the 
man,’ he always replied.” 


In this connection, the most cone | 





























THE HERO OF VERDUN, 


spicuous of the Armour charities is the 
Armour Institute of Technology, which 
was founded by his father as the result 
of a sermon preached by Dr. Frank W. 
Gunsaulus on “What I would do with 
a million dollars.” 

J. Ogden Armour contributes more 
than a hundred thousand dollars a year 
to the institute, besides meeting any 


emergency demands that may arise. 
Dr. Gunsaulus, we read, telephoned Mr. 
Armour one day last fall that he needed 
a half-million dollars, and he hung up 
the receiver with the promise of the 
money ringing in his ears. In other 
words, the head of the Armour business 
and family is of his father’s pattern. 
When P. D. Armour died, sixteen 





WHO SUCCEEDED JOFFRE 
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years the firm which he had 
founded was doing an annual business 
of $180,000,000. To measure the suc- 
cess of the son who picked up the reins, 
one might point to the records for 1915, 
which show sales amounting to $450,- 
000,000, with the half - billion mark 
looming in sight for the fiscal year 
just ended, 


ago, 


GENERAL NIVELLE: HERO OF THE SUPREME MILITARY 
TRIUMPH OF THE WAR 


EW personalities have been sub- 
jected to so keen a scrutiny by 
the press of Europe as that to 
which Nivelle, the hero of Ver- 
dun, has been subjected. The 

great war found him an obscure colonel 
in the artillery and he is now the most 
famous of the “great” commanders. In 
France the features of Nivelle confront 
everyone in busts, in photographs, in 
line drawings. The blaze of all this 
glory reflects, as the Gaulois observes, 
the flame of Verdun, where Nivelle 
said of the Germans: “They shall not 
pass!” and made good his word. 

Like all the French soldiers who 
have emerged to renown and high com- 
mand, Nivelle is nearing his sixtieth 
year. He is not racially French at 
all, despite his birth at Tulle in the 
very Gallic department of Corréze. 
His mother was an English woman, 
Louisa Theodora Sparrow-Pennington, 
of Deal, whose father and grandfather 
fought on land and sea for the British 
kings. Her father fought under Wel- 
lington and her grandfather fell in one 
of our own colonial wars, having been 
present at the defeat of Braddock. 
General Nivelle, according to the Lon- 
don Post, has also a link with the 
literary world, as Elizabeth Carter, 
the contemporary and friend of Doctor 


Johnson, was his grandaunt. On the 
north side of St. Clement Dane’s 
church in the Strand is a window 


placed there by the late rector in 
memory of General Nivelles mother, 
and thither the Londoners are now 
flocking to inspect the baptismal regis- 
ter where the name of the grand- 
mother of the hero of Verdun is in- 
scribed, 

Meanwhile the Italians vie with the 
English in claiming Nivelle for their 
own.. His grandfather was a soldier 
of the first empire, being made an offi- 
cer and decorated with Napoleon’s own 
hand. During the Corsican’s Italian 
campaign, the grandfather of Nivelle 
fell madly in love with an exquisite 
young girl in Naples. They were mar- 
ried and their first son fell in love with 
that young lady in Deal. Thus is ex- 
plained, notes the Paris Liberté, that 
combination of traits which affords a 
key to the display of genius at Verdun. 


His coolness, his reserve, his reluc- 
tance to be bound by a cut-and-dried 
“plan” of campaign, his spirit of ad- 
venture, these traits are derived from 
that young lady of Deal, who brought 
him up with severity and taught, him 
to speak English. She also saw to it 
that he avoided the habit of smoking 
and acquired the practice of bathing 
in cold water. From her, too, he de- 
rives his large gray eyes. The reg- 
ularity of his features, the fertility 
of his intellect in “conceptions” and 





the swiftness with which he devises 
expedients, these, the French paper ad- 
mits, are Italian. He has likewise the 
Italian facility in conveying intima- 
tions and orders with a mere gesture. 

All the technical training of Nivelle 
has been in the artillery and he was 
educated at the famous “Polytech- 
nique,” where, as a young man, accord- 
ing to the character sketches in the 
French press, he manifested his mathe- 
matical mind, his reserve, his incapaci- 
ty to mingle on terms of ordinary com- 


“ILS NE PASSERONT PAS!” 
Robert Nivelle, a mere colonel at the time, said that when first the Germans were heard 


knocking at the gate of Verdun. 


The words mean “They shall not pass.” 


For the part he 


played in making good those words, Nivelle has been given command of the armies of his 


country in the supreme theater of the land war. 
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radeship with the men about him. A 
certain slowness of perception in re- 
gard to the theoretical side of his arm 
of the service made him the butt of his 
brethren of the corps, who facetiously 
ascribed this mental awkwardness to 
his British blood. “Ah, Nivelle sees!” 
became a class joke, followed by the 
chorus: “At last!” The jest followed 
him to Algeria, where his practical ex- 
perience as an artillery officer was 
chiefly gained. Nivelle imbibed at this 
period a contempt for the theorizing 
of the bookish pedants in his profes- 
sion which he still reveals. “Theory?” 
he cried impatiently to the newspaper 
correspondents after Verdun. “I’ve 
got no theory.” He felt miserably 
again, according to the sketch in the 
Manchester Guardian, for he was re- 
minded of the mockery he had to en- 
dure back in the days of the Polytech- 
nique. All he knows about military 
science, according to himself, is to 
fight. 

One of the anecdotes illustrating the 
Nivelle temperament characteristically 
has to do with the agony of the retreat 
to the Marne. The great captain of 
France was then but a regimental com- 
mander, in charge of the pieces of ar- 
tillery moving painfully away from 
the advancing Germans. The French 
rank and file could make nothing of 
these maneuvers. The strategical con- 
ception underlying the whole move- 
ment was a secret at headquarters. 
The fury of the retreating French as 
they fled, fled, fled, before the invader 
vented itself ,upon the commanders in 
their vicinity, taking the form of hisses, 
catcalls, whistles. Nivelle had his full 
share of these. All a September day 
he marched afoot stolidly, his hand 
upon a piece of artillery, ignoring a 


WHEN FRICK 


UST how near the Billion Dollar 

Steel Trust once came to destruc- 

tion and how it was saved by 

Henry Clay Frick, who, at the 

time, and by a curious paradox, 
was steering it toward the rocks, con- 
stitutes a bit of heretofore unwritten 
history. This incident in the life of 
Carnegie’s “greatest and most silent 
partner” is recounted by B. C. Forbes 
in Leslie’s. It appears that, in the 
organization and conduct of the Car- 
negie Steel Company (the parent stem 
of the greater billion-dollar corpora- 
tion), Frick was the real, and Carnegie 
the ostensible, power. “Frick did the 
work and Carnegie the talking,” which, 
says the present biographer, explains 
why H. C. Frick “is imperfectly un- 
derstood, largely because he has had 
neither faculty nor inclination for the 


display of this spirit of insubordination, 
He ‘did not even enter a complaint. 
When the offensive was renewed, the 
whole regiment under his command 
roared out his name in wild enthusiasm. 
The General ignored the applause as 
completely as he had overlooked the 
hisses; but the story had preceded him 
to Verdun and accounted for the devo- 
tion of the men there who rushed into 
living flame when he said simply: 
“They shall not pass.” “Ils ne passe- 
ront pas!” became the watchword at 
Verdun. 

Nivelle is credited with a melan- 
choly disposition by the writers who 
seem closest to him. Whether it be 
due to domestic sorrows, to a career 
that allowed him to stagnate in the 
African deserts and Algerian wilds un- 
til his hair turned gray, or to the agci- 
dents of his birth and training, Nivelle 
is said to avoid society in general and 
to prefer the company of a few army 
friends. One of his relaxations is a 
game of piquet or vingt-et-un. He is 
not witty like the clever Foch, nor is 
he jovial after the fashion of Joffre, 
and he has never enjoyed the robust 
health of Sarrail. His reluctance to 
unbosom himself, to display his char- 
acter in human terms, is ascribed to the 
solitude of his Algerian life. There 
is an Orientalism of attitude which 
strikes the French journalists as un- 
usual even in one who has mingled 
much with Mohammedans. His fatal- 
ism may explain the reckless disregard 
of his own life against which some of 
his staff are already protesting. 

Nivelle, observes the Jllustration, re- 
gards the army as an exacting mis- 
tress. For this reason he gently ad- 
monished a young man who came out 
to him in Africa with literary ambi- 





tions which he thought could be real- 
ized while pursuing a soldier’s career. 
That, said Nivelle sadly, could not be. 
The army eats up all one has, he ex- 
plained. There is no such thing as 
writing poetry and wearing the uniform 
—unless one is willing to be a sham 
soldier, fit only for the ballroom. Never 
was there a great soldie1, according to 
Nivelle, who was likewise a great poet. 
They do not march together. 

The conspicuous trait in his personal- 
ity, says the Echo de Paris, is the sense 
of authority. In a lecture to some 
young officers in the war college he 
once observed that authority in this 
world goes to those who assume it. 
Having assumed authority they must 
show that they know how to use it or 
it will be taken from them. The es- 
sential nature of authority, according 
to Nivelle, is moral. The martinet is 
but a drill-sergeant. The humblest 
soldier in the ranks must be made to 
feel that in some indescribable fashion 
he is under the eye of his commanding 
officer. Nivelle’s expedient, reserved 
for moments of extreme emergency, 
is to call by name the soldier to whom 
he gives an order. How he manages 
to identify individuals in this way re- 
mains a mystery, but he achieves this 
so completely that not once is he 
known to have erred. The capacity of 
a general, the thing that makes him a 
genius in the field, remains, according 
to Nivelle, a mystery, seeing that it is 
the infection of the mind and heart of 
the man in the ranks with a fury, an 
ardor, a readiness to perish for the 
sake of victory. This indefinable and 
subtle trait, the French experts seem 
agreed, is the essence of the soul of 
Robert Nivelle, the explanation of 
Verdun. 


PROTESTED AND MORGAN WEPT 


bringing of himself and his achieve- 
ments to public notice.” Says Mr. 
Forbes: 


“Altho Mr. Frick had been named one 
of the Steel Corporation directors on 
its formation, he had not attended one 
of its meetings. Along with the Mellon 
and Donner (banking) interests of Pitts- 
burgh, he had formed the Union Steel 
Company, a wire enterprize, as a counter- 
stroke against John W. Gates’s action in 
invading the coke field. For the pur- 
pose of inducing Mr. Frick to become 
active in the direction of the Steel Trust, 
the latter purchased the Union Steel 
Works and Mr. Frick at once threw him- 
self enthusiastically into the ‘task of 
aiding in steering the great corporation 
through its troubles. 

“The first thing he did was to insist 
upon the stopping of the dividend then 
being paid on the Steel Trust’s common 
stock. Even this, however, threatened to 


be insufficient to avert financial disaster. 

“Mr. Frick, bent upon reducing the 
preferred dividend, went to Mr. Morgan 
to convince him of the absolute necessity 
of this drastic step. The discussion was 
nearing a climax on board Mr. Morgan’s 
yacht, the Corsair, as she steamed to- 
wards lower New York. 

“Rising from the breakfast table and 
going on deck with Mr. Frick, Mr. Mor- 
gan, with tears in his eyes, pointed to the 
financial district, and with a sweep of his 
hand murmured brokenly: ‘If you re- 
duce the dividends on that preferred 
stock I could not face going down-town 
to-morrow.’ 

“Mr. Frick, realizing how keenly Mr. 
Morgan felt, assured him not another 
word would be said on the subject. And 
as it, happened, Mr. Morgan was right 
and Mr. Frick wrong, for good times set 
in almost immediately and the billion- 
dollar steel craft sailed safely away from 
the rocks.” 
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ZIMMERMANN, 


To the public, Henry Clay 
Frick is known chiefly as 
an art connoisseur and as 
the man who refused to 
compromize the bloody 
Homestead strike even af- 
ter (or because) he had 
been shot and stabbed by 
an anarchist bent on assas- 
sinating him. Following is 
a remarkable story of the 
magic he worked with the 


Carnegie Steel Company, 
which has never before 
been told. 


In 1889 the H. C. Frick 
Coke Company owned and 
controlled 35,000 acres of 
coal land, almost two-thirds 
of the 15,000 ovens in the 
Connellsville region, water- 
plants with a pumping ca- 
pacity of 5,000,000 gallons 
daily, several short rail- 
roads and 1,200 coke cars. 
It had 11,000 employees and 
the monthly output was 
steadily approaching 1,000,- 
ooo tons, a figure actually 
exceeded a few years later. 





“The silent, plodding, far- 
seeing Frick was a more im- 
portant, tho less advertized, 
factor in the industrial world 


LIKE OUR PRESIDENT, TYPEWRITES HIS STATE PAPERS 
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175 
than Carnegie. The steel- 
maker made several unsuc- 
cessful attempts to induce 
the young genius to become 
a partner in the Carnegie 
steel enterprize. One after- 


noon, in 1889, however, when 
sitting in his private office, 
Mr. Frick was told that Mr. 
Carnegie and all his partners 
were in the outer office 
anxious to see him. They 
offered the Coke King a sub- 
stantial interest in Carnegie 
Brothers & Company, Ltd., 
if he would accept the chair- 
manship. Mr. Frick agreed. 
He also became a director in 
Carnegie, Phipps & Company 
and resumed the presidency 


of the H. C. Frick Coke 
Company which he had re- 
signed some time previously 
owing to differences with 
Carnegie.” 


The human side of the 
Coke King, who is acclaim- 
ed by the writer as “one of 
the six greatest business 
men in America,” is reveal- 
ed in the fact that every 
bank-check he uses _ for 





HE (WEARING THE CAP) FOUGHT FOR HIS MILLIONS AND 


HOLDS THEM WITH AN IRON HAND 


Henry Clay Frick is in many ways a more important, tho less adver- 
tized, factor in the industrial world than Andrew Carnegie, his partner 
and sometime business rival. 





charity donations bears the 
picture of the little daugh- 
ter he lost during the Home- 
stead strike. 


THE GERMAN FOREIGN SECRETARY WHO IS 
MYSTIFIED BY AMERICA 


O photograph has ever done 

justice to the strong, scarred 

face of Herr Doctor Alfred 

Zimmermann—no “von’— be- 

cause, as we learn from the 
Figaro, the countenance of the chief 
of the foreign office in Berlin has 
an expressiveness too baffling for the 
camera. The blue eyes, the somewhat 
carroty hue of the hair and mustache, 
the pallor of the face, the traces of the 
sword slashes in cheek and chin left 
over from his university days give us 
no more clue to the soul of the man 
within than do the photographs in the 
Berlin shop-windows. In an almost 
literal sense of the phrase, avers the 
French daily, the great Herr Doctor 
talks with his face. Its features reflect 
every conteivable emotional change. 
He can look gay with ease, yet in an- 
other second his eyes will flash an ex- 
quisite anger—not too much—and the 
lines upon his brow take on ar embar- 
rassing accentuation. His smile ar- 
rives at the climax of his fury. His 
laugh is a masterpiece—ringing, clear, 
hearty, revealing well-kept teeth, not- 
withstanding his fifty-seven years, con- 
veying an impression of spontaneity, 
true mirth. The real vocation of the 
Herr Doctor, to follow our French 


authority, is histrionic cinematography. 
There is no artist in the movies whose 
countenance lends itself to the pur- 
poses of the film with a versatility so 
irresistible. The ordinary stationary 
photographs in the illustrated papers 
rob the great man of all his due, for 
his soul is a chameleon. 

The lack of the particle “von” must 
not mislead us into an inference that 
Zimmermann is not well born. On his 
mother’s side, according to the German 
newspaper versions of his career, he 
has relatives among the nobility of Ba- 
varia and the hereditary wealth of the 
family goes back for five generations. 
So far is he from being self-made, that 
he could go to the university at Breslau 
and to Berlin for the prosecution of 
severe studies in history, economics, 
law and literature. The unique feature 
of his career is the fact that he sways 
that bulwark of nobility and of reac- 
tion, the imperial diplomatic service. 
To that service he is a rank outsider. 
He climbed the ladder of promotion by 
way of the consular service, having 
been a commercial expert at that. He 
is alien to the exquisite school of von 
Jagow. His knowledge is not primarily 
of waltzing, of dining, of that human 
nature to which the Machiavellis and 


the Metternichs appeal. Zimmermann 
knows all about the importation of 
hides from Argentina and he could 
make a happy guess of the number of 
tons of tea in the warehouses at Mos- 
cow. This affords a hint of the avenue 
along which he has traveled, says the 
Tribuna (Rome), the correspondent 
of which, like all journalists abroad, 
knows him well, but it might still mis- 
lead us as to the nature of the man 
himself. He is an economist rather 
than a business man. He is one of the 
creators of economics in the new and 
peculiarly German sense of that term 
and to him more than to any other 
living individual is the Berlin exporter 
indebted for the “science” behind the 
invasion of the world market. Zim- 
mermann is a leading authority upon 
the subject, his exhaustive and learned 
works on the relations between com- 
merce and diplomacy being classic al- 
ready, as even the French dailies ad- 
mit with reluctant admiration. Yet he 
is neither a pedant, nor a cosmopolite, 
nor a mere business man, nor a bureau- 
crat. 

Even before the war, when the Herr 
Doctor was only an under-secretary at 
the Wilhelmstrasse, says the London 
Mail, he arrived at his office afoot, a 
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large, bulky man, tailored well but in- 
conspicuously. His aspect denoted the 
artist nature and the small apartment 
he retains in a Berlin flat shows how 
little he has changed. His dearest 
personal interests are still literary, and 
his collection of the prose writers and 
poets of his native land, belonging to 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, manifests taste and scholarship 
in happy combination. Who would 
suspect that the Herr Doctor is well 
versed in such subjects as the influence 
of Shakespeare upon the German thea- 
ter? His editions of the first German 
versions of Hamlet and Macbeth would 
fill a bibliophile with envy. These liter- 
ary proclivities betray themselves in the 
exquisite handwriting of Alfred Zim- 
mermann, in the polish of his phrases, 
in a certain imaginative delicacy of 
style that caught the fancy of the pro- 
fessors when he was at the university. 
In those days, too, he was famous for 
his. sarcasm at the expense of many 
a fellow student, whom he gravely 
mocked only to be challenged to an en- 
counter with the sword. Visitors to 
his apartments in the Kurfiirstenstrasse 
have noted the long, fine, flexible blades 
on the wall that recall to him these 
epical encounters. He is well worth 
hearing, as he recalls those days, as he 
recalls, for that matter, the scenes he 
has lived through and the men he has 
met in Russia, China, England, France. 
In one of his most expansive moods, 
he will confide to his visitor that he is 
sadly out of place, his real ambition 
being the compilation of the history of 
European literature in the seventeenth 
century, instead of which he must pla- 
cate the angry neutral. 

A charge often brought against Ger- 
mans is conceded in even the London 
dailies to have no application to Zim- 
mermann. He knows foreigners well. 
Ever since his first connection with the 
department of which he is now the 
head he has studied the characteristics 
of the people among whom he was 
thrown—Chinese, Russians, Finns, Bul- 
gars. This long scrutiny of human 
nature accounts to the London organ 
for the ease with which Zimmermann 
gets acquainted. He is a siranger to 
no one. No one remains a stranger to 


WHY SHERMAN 


HEN the Wilson peace 
note sprung a leak and 
Sherman L. Whipple was 
chosen to conduct the in- 
quiry ordered by the Rules 
Committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives, a good many people were dis- 
appointed. Their disappointment — 
mixed with uneasiness—was due to the 
reputation of this Boston advocate as 





THE LITERARY MAN 
THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE 

Alfred Zimmermann is a bachelor, a writer of 

charming travel sketches, a lover of eighteenth- 


WHO GUIDES 


century classics, an economist of renown, an 
authority on Russia and the defender of imperial 
German foreign policy to the neutral world. 


him. It is affirmed that he could meet 
no living human being without discov- 
ering mutual acquaintances. At any 
rate, he has a positive genius for the 
discovery at one’s first encounter with 
him of intimate themes which give the 
talk a personal touch of the friendliest 
kind. He goes out of his way to be 
amicable to young attachés who arrive 
in Berlin from South American lands 
only to be snubbed by aristocratic secre- 
taries connected with European lega- 
tions. He has likewise abated the glory 
of the master of ceremonies at the 
court of Berlin, who wore so many 
decorations and invested the reception 
of a new ambassador with endless cere- 
monial. He also defies etiquet and 
tradition by inviting unofficial person- 
ages into the sacred “private” office 
at the Wilhelmstrasse. The one respect 
in which he does not seem modern is in 
that of his correspondence. He dic- 
tates nothing to a stenographer. He is 
one of the few Germans in exalted 
posts who can use the typewriter, upon 
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which he condescends to tap even in 
the Wilhelmstrasse. 

Many facetious remarks of Zimmer- 
mann’s at the expense of the Russians 
(made before the war) are given cur- 


_ rency in the French press by way of 


commentary on the efforts of the Wil- 
helmstrasse for that separate peace. 
The Figaro, thus, accuses him of deem- 


- ing thé Russians a aation of swine. He 


went through their land once in the 
capacity of tourist, writing his impres- 
sions later in the charming prose that 
stamps him as a born literary man. 
The view he took of the Russian intelli- 
gence was as uncomplimentary that 
Zimmermann’s book has, it is said, been 
suppressed within recent months. Rus- 
sians, he is made to infer, are intellec- 
tually on a level with monkeys. One 
does, to be sure, find a Russian now 
and then who seems to possess'a gleam 
of intelligence, but that is because there 
was a German in his line of descent. 
The Russian people are to him, in the 
French version of his impression, a 
race of thieves. In the Caucasus they 
stole his horse, his shoes, his biscuits, 
his quinine and his candles, leaving 
him only the Bible, for which they had 
no use. What annoyed the future head 
of the imperial foreign establishment, 
as he said at the time in his travel 
sketches, was the brutal, coarse, clumsy 
type of brigandage he experienced, con- 
trasting so terribly with the artistic, 
not to say brilliant, quality of the rob- 
bery practiced in Spain, where one is, 
indeed, left with nothing but receives 
at least the courtesy due a distinguished 
foreigner. 

An enthusiasm for America and all 
things American, characterizing Herr 
Doctor Zimmermann in recent months, 
likewise fills the press of Paris with 
wonder. Time was when in his volu- 
minous travel pictures and economic 
analyses, Zimmermann criticized us 
freely. He suspected us of vulgarity, 
of a materialized outlook upon life, of 
seeking the almighty dollar. Those 
impressions, like his mistaken Russian 
ideas, have all been bought up and 
suppressed. He has grown greatly, 
suspects the sarcastic Figaro, seeing 
that he can not meet an American with- 
out giving him a signed photograph. 


L. WHIPPLE WAS CHOSEN TO HUNT 


FOR THE “LEAK” 


a cross-examiner, and the disappointed 
ones were those who had something to 
conceal. Their anxiety had previously 
been experienced by Thomas W. Law- 
son who, as one of the defendants in 
the suit of George Wharton Pepper, 
receiver of the Bay State Gas Com- 
pany, to recover some $2,000,000 in 
secret profits from H. H. Rogers, Law- 
son and Kidder, Peabody and Com- 


pany, had himself had “something to 
conceal” and who ruefully paid $29,- 
ooo and this characteristically unre- 
strained tribute to Whipple: 


“This law surgeon knows every tissue 
of the human animal and the way to and 
through its organs, veins and arteries and 
out again. With a good subject on the 
court dissecting table it is marvelous to 
see how dexterously he uses the scalpel 
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THE “LEAK” 


and the probe and how deftly he extracts 
the most carefully secreted facts and pins 
the coveted data on the outside of the 
victim’s pelt, where court, jury and re- 
porters may read it up, down, sidewise 
and cater-cornered. 

“Added to this power of dissection, 
Sherman L. Whipple possesses the other 
requisite of a great lawyer—the power 
to weave what he has extracted into a 
garment of logic that will glove-fit his 
cause. A legal fighting machine, if there 
ever was one, is Whipple. 

“T sat and watched him ply his art— 
now on his feet arguing, the big, well- 
shaped, pugnacious head sunk between a 
pair of sturdily broad shoulders, the fig- 
ure erect on its heels, with a straight up 
and downness which suggests that if tilted 
at all it must be backward; a face full 
of war and power and subtlety; a voice 
by turns rasping and provocative, smooth 
and mellifluous and insinuating—a human 
law battery, as effective in court as any 
Togo or Oyama in a military crisis.” 


Lawson would probably have likened 
him to Hindenburg or Joffre or Sir 
Douglas Haig also; but the character- 
ization of Whipple was made in Law- 
son’s “Frenzied Finance,’ which was 
written before the world cataclysm 
brought these other warriors to fame. 
Incidentally, and as a result of the 
Bay State Gas suit, the fee Whipple 
got was a record-breaker in New 
England jurisprudence—$230,000. In 
fact the success of his practice, reports 
the N. Y. Sun, “may be measured by 
the size of his philanthropies, as well as 
by his landed estates at Plymouth and 
elsewhere, including a large part of 
Brook Farm, where Hawthorne, Mar- 
garet Fuller and others indulged in 
their historic communal experiment.” 

Mr. Whipple’s behavior in conduct- 
ing a case is impressive. We read in 
the Sun that he “wins the esteem of the 
court and provokes the admiration of 
jury and spectators.” That he “never 
forgets himself” and “with disarming 
simplicity. introduces evidence of vital 
importance.” That he “never becomes 
excited, never seems in a hurry,” and 
that “a kind word and a smile are 
characteristic.” Also that he believes: 


“A case must be so prepared in a law- 
yer’s office that if every word said was 
taken by a dictagraph, neither the lawyer 
nor the client nor the witness should 
have reason to blush for one word that 
has been said. Any rule or custom or 
law or ethical standard that prevents any 
person knowing the truth from disclos- 
ing the truth in court in the interests of 
justice is indefensible.” 


Despite his many public speeches ad- 
vocating higher legal ethics, we read 
that Mr. Whipple has not been immune 
from criticism in his own professional 
conduct. When, for instance, the 
Democrats of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature nominated him for United States 
Senator against Henry Cabot Lodge, 
the Boston Herald (Rep.) said: 


WAS A MYTH, BUT WHIPPLE IS NOT 177 


“Hardly known as a Democrat, of no 
experience in public life or no observable 
record of public-spirited service and un- 
happily without the real respect of many 
of his asseciates at the bar, Mr. Whipple's 
selection discloses only the strategy of 
Mr. (ex-Governor) Foss, whose legal ad- 
viser he had been. Mr. Whipple’s asso- 
ciates have been the lawyers practising in 
Boston; they recognize his great adroit- 
ness and capacity, but many of them 
would not express their admiration for 
him in other terms.” 


Richard Olney, we read, led in a 
vigorous defence of Mr. Whipple after 
this editorial was published. As to the 
man himself and his attitude toward 
his profession, says the writer in the 


Sun: 


“His office staff consists of a force of 
thirty, a fact which he cites in contrast 
to ‘big business,’ which he thinks is draw- 
ing the brains that once went into the 
legal profession. The larger business 
firms have ten or a dozen members, he 
points out. 

“Once the merchant went to the office 
of the lawyer to see him,’ he says. ‘Now 
the president of a big concern presses a 


Courtesy Bachrach 
LAWSON CALLS HIM “A LEGAL FIGHTING MACHINE” 





button and summons his lawyer. The 
lawyer’s employer is not a client but a 
master. Great modern problems have 
been settled largely by men without legal 
training. The lawyers used to settle 
them. 

“*The influence of the conservative law- 
yer will be felt more and more in the 
future. But the men who have been suc- 
ceeding in late years have been the men 
who swept aside traditions. The lawyer, 
on the other hand, is bound by traditions. 
If Pierpont Morgan had known law he 
might not have been so broad a finan- 
cier.’” 


Twice a candidate for the United 
States Senate—and defeated both times 
—Mr. Whipple remains “simply a 
great plaintiff lawyer,” whose most 
recent case to attract general notice 
previously was his $102,000,000 suit 
against former directors of the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road, seeking to recover alleged illegal 
expenditures for the purchase of street 
railways and steamship lines. The suit 
was dismissed by the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts. 





_ Wall Street and those in Washington government circles who have had some- 
thing to conceal as a result of the “leak” attending the Wilson peace note were 
fearfully disappointed when Sherman L. Whipple was chosen to conduct the inquiry. 
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“A KISS FOR CINDERELLA”—REVEALING BARRIE AT 
HIS WHIMSICAL BEST 


ERE is a play which scarcely 
touches the earth, which has 
for its chief scene ‘A Little 
Chamber in Miss Thing’s 
Head,’ a scene depicting Cin- 

derella’s ball as the little Cockney he- 
roine dreamed that ball—and yet here 
is a play and scene in which we are 
again and again closer to actuality, 
closer to the tears and chuckles of real 
life, than in any play along the Alley. 
The master of whimsey, with wings 
on his pen, says more to our hearts 
than the realists.” Such is Walter 
Prichard Eaton’s tribute to the new 
play by Sir James Barrie, which the 
perennial Maude Adams is now play- 
ing in America with a success that 
promises to run a close second to that 
of her unforgettable “Peter Pan.” The 
full beauty and charm of the latest 
work of the Scotch dramatist is re- 
vealed, according to the critic of the 
N. Y. Times, only after a second and 
third visit to the playhouse: “The gen- 
tle Scot has done hardier things than 
‘A Kiss for Cinderella,’ but in all his 
days he has done nothing lovelier, 
nothing more wistful, nothing more 
winsome. ... It is the dauntless frailty 
of this Cinderella that almost breaks 
your heart.” 

Through the courtesy of Miss Adams’ 
managers, Charles Frohman, Inc., we 
are able to reprint here ‘some of the 
most effective bits, including the text 
and striking Barrie stage directions of 
the pivotal ballroom scene. 

Miss Thing, Barrie’s name for this 
new Cinderella, is a hunger-haunted 
little London slavey who is the drudge 
of an apartment house in which lives 
a quaint old artist, Mr. Bodie, The 
child has awakened the artist’s sym- 
pathy. He has given her the name of 
Cinderella, which appeals strongly to 
the heart of the little East End waif. 
To the name of Cinderella she has 
clung with great tenacity, after having 
read the immortal story in one of Mr. 
Bodie’s books. 

Yet the perky little Cinderella, in 
“her brave apparel of the very poor,” 
who is absurdly cheerful when she 
really has no business to be so, has 
always been most secretive about her 
life at home. This arouses the suspi- 
cions of the artist, especially when he 
discovers that she knows a few words 
of German, and that she is anxious to 
get a letter into Germany without the 
knowledge of the Censor. The play 


opens in the studio of Mr. Bodie dur- 
ing one of the darkened war-nights of 
the Zeppelin raids. A tall handsome 
policeman enters to inform quaint old 
Mr. Bodie that he is indulging in too 
much illumination. The artist finally 
confesses his suspicions about his Cin- 
derella of the slums: 


Bopre. I can’t help liking her. She’s 
so extraordinarily homey. You can’t be 
with her many minutes before you begin 
thinking of your early days. Where were 
you born, Officer? 

PoLticeEMAN. I’m from Badgery. 

Boprz. She’ll make you think of Badg- 
ery, 

PoticEMAN. She had best try no tricks 
on me. 

Bopre. She'll have difficulty in answer- 
ing questions. She’s so used to asking 
them. I never knew a child with such 
an appetite for information. She doesn’t 
search for it in books; indeed the only 
book of mine I can remember ever seeing 
her read was a volume of fairy tales. 

PoLicEMAN (making a great mistake). 
Well, that don’t help us much. What 
kind of questions? 

BoprE. Every kind. What is the Cen- 
sor, who is the Times, when a tailor 
measures a gentleman’s legs what does 
he mean when he says, 26, 4—32, 1. What 
are doctors up to when they tell you to 
say 99. In finance she has an almost 
morbid interest in the penny. 

PoticemMAN. A penny! It’s plain the 
first thing to find out is whether she’s the 
slavey she seems to be, or a swell in dis- 
guise. 

Bopre. You won’t find it so easy. 

PoLICEMAN. Excuse me, sir, we have an 
infalliable way at Scotla. 1 Yard of find- 
ing out whether a woman is common or a 
lady. 

Bopre. An infallible way! 

Po.icEMAN. Infalliable! 

Boptz. I should like to know that. 

PoLicEMAN. There’s nothing against my 
telling you. Where, sir, does a common 
female keep her valuables when she car- 
ries them about on her person? 

Bopiz. In her pocket, I suppose. 

PoticemMANn. And you suppose correctly. 
But where does a lady keep them? 

Boprz. In the same place, I suppose. 

PoLticEMAN. Then you suppose wrongly. 
No, sir, here. (He taps his own chest, and 
indicates discreetly how-a lady pops some- 
thing down out of sight.) 

Boni. (Impressed.) Believe you're right, 
Officer. 

PoticeMAN. I am right—the test is in- 
falliable. A lady, what with drink and 
such like misfortunes, may forget all her 
other refinements, but she never forgets 
that. At the Yard it’s considered as sure 
as finger-marks. 


Bopre. Strange! I wonder who was the 
first woman to do it. It couldn’t have 
been Eve this time, Officer. 


Poor little Miss Thing is called in 
to submit to the policeman’s test. She 
is a pitiful object as she is confronted 
with such a big, handsome, sober and 
serious policeman, and whom she fur- 
tively admires. But she soon puts the 
big fellow to shame by criticizing the 
polish of his belt-buckle. Here is how 
Barrie describes his heroine: 


“She is obviously a drudge, with some- 
thing of the slavey ‘slouch. Her hair is 
tied up in a wisp which shows her at her 
worst. But tho a shabby little servant- 
girl, she is clean; tho a true cockney in 
voice and manner, a vague natural refine- 
ment tones down both voice and manner. 
The general effect of her at first sight is 
a mixture of practical energy and wistful- 
ness. She should look hungry, as if she 
never got enough to eat. The ‘homeyness’ 
Mr. Bodie has read into her is seen in 
her old-fashioned way of treating him. 
When confidential she chatters like a 
garrulous old lady, but then looks younger 
than ever. You realize that a good meal 
would be a milestone in her life. Look 
at her more closely and you would see a 
fine forehead and eyes and an imagination 
of an uncommonly high order. Take her 
hand and the heat of it would set you 
wondering whether despite her homeyness 
she is in a fever, or burning inside with 
some great idea.” 


Cinderella has named the shanty in 
which she lives “Celeste et Cie,” after 
some grand shop she has seen in Bond 
Street. This puzzles our Policeman, 
and he proceeds to probe the clues Mr. 
Bodie had given him. The cross- 
examination of Miss Thing concludes: 


PoLticEMAN. What do you keep in them 
boxes? Where is it that these goings-on 
is going on? (Cinderella’s mouth opens 
and shuts spasmodically.) I tell you. At 
A. C. Celeste . . . in Bond Street, West! 
(She is evidently relieved to hear this. 
He pounces again.) Are you living in 
guilty splendor? How do you come to 
know German words? How many Ger- 
man words do you think J know? Just 
one—e-spi-on-age. (She is crumpled up 
with terror. But this next question makes 
her pluck up spirit.) What's this nonsense 
about your feet? 

CINDERELLA. It is not nonsense. 

PoLicEMAN. I see nothing particular 
about your feet. 

CINDERELLA, Then I’m sorry for you. 

PoLIcEMAN. What is it? 

CINDERELLA. (Softly.) Their exquisite 
smallness and perfect shape. 
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PoLicEMAN. For my part I’m partial to 
the stately haughties. 

CINDERELLA. (Pathetically.) So’s every- 
body. I’ve tried. But it’s none so easy 
with never no butcher’s meat in the house. 
You'll see where the su-perb shoulders 
and the haughty manners come from if 
you look in shop-windows and see the 
whole of a cow turned inside out and 
“Delicious” printed on it. 

PoticEMAN. There’s something in that. 

CINDERELLA. But it doesn’t matter how 
fine the rest of you is if you doesn’t have 
small feet. 

PoLicEMAN, I never give them a thought. 

CINDERELLA. The swells think of noth- 
ing else. (Forgetting to be reticent in her 
excitement.) Wait till you are at the ball. 
Many a stately beauty with su-perb uppers 
will come sailing in—as sure of the prize 
as if “Delicious” was pinned on her—and 
then forward steps the Lord Mayor, and 
utterly disregarding her uppers, he points 
to the bottom of her skirt, and he says 
“Lift” and she has to lift, and there’s a 
dead silence and nothing to be heard ex- 
cept the Prince crying, “Fling her out!” 
(She has told this gleaming, as if it were 
from the Bible, and the Policeman has 
been somewhat impressed by her knowl- 
edge of the high life.) 

PoLticEMAN. What’s all this about a 
ball? (Cinderella sees she has said too 
much and her mouth shuts.) Was you 
ever at a ball? 

CINDERELLA. You'll see! 


Failing to solve this amazing Cin- 
derella mystery, the Policeman puts on 
a disguise and visits Cinderella in her 
own home. He finds that “Celeste 
et Cie” is a tiny shop in a poverty- 
stricken neighborhood. Miss Thing is 
the “penny-friend” of the district. She 
does bits of tailoring, laundering, doc- 
toring, barbering every evening upon 
her return from her labors in the 
studio-building. For each client, her 
charge is a penny. The earnings of 
her industrious little life are used to 
buy food not only for herself but for 
four little war-orphans. One of the 
children is the daughter of an English 
blue-jacket, two of them are the chil- 
dren of Allies; but the fourth, the 
littlest of them all, “her as was left 
over and nobody wanted,” is a German 
baby, Gretchen. It is from her that 
Cinderella has learned her German 
words, and on her account she wants 
to get a letter to an anxious little Ger- 
man mother at home. The children 
sleep in boxes nailed to the wall. 
Several of Cinderella’s clients appear. 
As a doctor, Cinderella uses a “real 
thermo-mometer,” tho she never could 
understand its purpose. Finally the 
policeman: reveals his identity. Cin- 
derella confesses that “Gretchen” is not 
Swiss, but German. The Policeman 
sticks his hand into Gretchen’s “cage,” 
but draws it out quickly, fearing a bite. 

PoLicEMAN. How do they get on with 
her? 

CINDERELLA. I makes them get on with 
her! Of course, there’s— (puts tongue 
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out) tongues out, and little things like 
that. 

PoticEMAN. Were the foreign children 
shy of you at first? 

CINDERELLA. Not as soon as they heard 
my name. “Oh, are you Cinderella?” they 
said in various languages — “and when’s 
the ball?” they said. 

PoLicEMAN. Somebody must have telled 
them about you. 

CINDERELLA. Not here. They have 
heard about me in their foreign lands. 
Everybody knows Cinderella. It's fine. 
Even her—(indicating the German) the 
moment I mentioned my name—“Where’s 


your ugly sisters?” says she, looking 
’round. 
PoLicEMAN. Sisters! It’s new to me, 


your having sisters! 
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SHE DREAMS SHE’S CINDERELLA 

This is the latest portrait of Miss Maude 
Adams, who, in the newest play of Sir James 
Barrie, enacts a Cinderella of the London slums. 


CINDERELLA, It’s kind of staggering to 
me, too. I haven’t been able to manage 
them yet, but they'll be at the ball. 

PoLicEMAN, It’s queer! 

CINDERELLA, It is queer ! 


PoticeMAN. How do you know this 
ball’s to-night? 
CINDERELLA. It had to be some night. 


You see, after I closes my business I have 
chats with them about things, and natu- 
rally it’s mostly about the ball. I put it 
off as long as I could, but it had to be 
some night—and this is the night! 

PoLIcEMAN. You mean it’s make-be- 
lieve? 

CINDERELLA. You wouldn’t say that if 
you heard the blasts on the trumpet and 
loud roars of “Make way for the Lady 
Cinderella!” (Children’s heads— except 
Gretchen’s—pop up and listen.) 

PoticeEMAN. For who? 


CINDERELLA. That’s me. That’s what 
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you're called at royal balls. Then loud 
huzzas is heard outside from the excited 
popu-lace, for by this time the fame 
of my beauty has spread like wild - fire 
through the streets, and folks is hanging 
out at windows and climbing lamp-posts 
to catch a sight of me! (Children ap- 
plaud.) 

PoLIcEMAN. My 
whole thing clear! 

CINDERELLA. (Jntently.) I see it from 
beginning to end—like as if I could touch 
it—the gold walls and the throne, and the 
lamp-posts. The speeches—everything. 
If I only had my invite. That wasn’t 
a knock at the door, was it? 

PoticeMAN. Hi—! (Then returns.) 
Nothing. 

CINDERELLA, (Vindictively.) I daresay 
that. flunkey’s sitting drinking in some 
public house! 


sakes, you see the 


When the Policeman leaves, Cin- 
derella insists upon accompanying him 
to the door, and to wait there until the 
godmother arrives with her “invite.” 
He wraps his muffler about her neck, 
and she falls into a troubled sleep. 
Darkness grows, everything becomes 
indistinct, and out of the obscurity we 
hear the voice of the godmother. The 
godmother promises the delirious child 
that she shall have her ball, that she 
will be allowed to nurse the wounded 
and that she shall be loved by the man 
of her choice. Cinderella calls for the 
ball first. 

“Now let this be my down-trodden 
godchild’s ball,” says Barrie, “not as 
balls are but as they are conceived to 
be in a little chamber in Cinderella’s 
head.” 


(It is the ballroom of Cinderella’s imag- 
ination, and as she has never seen any- 
thing more swagger than the outside of 
a gin-palace, it presents some odd features. 
In shape, it is, speaking roughly, semi-cir- 
cular, and its most striking feature is that 
most everything is gold. The walls con- 
sist of gold cloths. There are two or 
three steps at the back, leading to a dais, 
and from this there is an exit through cur- 
tains. There is a wonderful gold throne 
to the left, about. twenty feet high. Under 
it are three seats for King, Queen and 
Prince —rocking-chairs in gold. On the 
dais to the left of the throne are gold 
boxes resembling the cribs in Cinderella’s 
shop: these are the private boxes from 
which the children rapturously watch the 
proceedings. The room ostensibly is lit by 
gold lamp-posts. Everything is gold, gold, 
gold. As the curtain rises, the ladies and 
gentlemen of the court, in brilliant cos- 
tumes and uniforms, are discovered, and 
the four children are dancing about in a 
circle. Music is going on. The Lord 
Mayor appears on the stair, easily recog- 
nizable by his enormous chain.) 

Lorp Mayor. Make way everyone for 
the Lord Mayor, namely meself (touching 
his chest. He claps his hands to still the 
children and they turn and applaud him, 
then retire to their golden boxes). Silencc 
for—my Lord Times! (Lord Times, a 
strong figure in evening dress uf the pres- 
ent day, descends the stair and goes to 
throne —nearly sits on it. The Lord 
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Mayor signs that this is not quite the 
thing. Times then crosses to the right and 
sits in a gold chair which has been pro- 
vided for him.) The Censor! (A tall, 
heavy figure in black, dressed as the tra- 
ditional Executioner with ax, stalks down. 
Lord Times meets him in the center of 
the stage. They gaze at each other de- 
fiantly. Censor is the first to give way. 
He takes up his position to the right of 
the throne.) Oh, yes! Oh, yes! Oh, yes! 
Make way, everybody, for His Royal Ex- 
cellency the King and his good Lady, 
the Queen! (Children give three cheers. 
King and Queen, both dressed like King 
and Queen on playing cards, are fine, dig- 
nified figures. He carries a scepter, like 
the one on a penny. They advance to 
their chairs and sit and rock. He sits as 
like the figure on tail-side of a penny as 
possible.) Oh, yes! Oh, yes! Oh, yes! 
Make way everybody, except the King and 
Queen—and Lord Times—for His High- 
ness, Prince Hard-to-Please! (The Prince 
comes down. He is played by the Police- 
man—but is a very different sort of per- 
son. He is dressed in a sort of glorified 
Charles Surface costume, and is, at pres- 
ent, a rather simpering young man. He 
walks mincingly. Evidently the proceed- 
ings bore him. The Prince, on seeing 
Lord Times, shrinks and gets hastily to 
his chair. He reaches his chair with 
difficulty and rocks languidly. The King 
rises to speak. He always retains a king- 
ly, dignified manner which is at variance 
with the words Cinderella has conceived 
to be proper for his royal mouth.) 

KING (who rises to applause). My loyal 
subjects, all ’ail! I am as proud o’ you 
as you are o’ me. It give me and my 
good laidy much pleasure to see you ’ere 
by special hinvite, feastin’ at our expense. 
There’s a paper bag for each, containin’ 
two sandwiches, buttered on both sides 
(applause from children and courtiers), a 
piece of cake, a hard-boiled hegg and a 
happle, or a banana. (Here the children, 
led by Marie-Therese, the French girl, 
flay rubadub on their boxes, and he 
glares at them.) Ladies and Gents, all, 
pleasant tho it is to fill up on good 
victuals, that is not the chief hobject of 
this royal hinvite. We are ’ere for a 
solemn purpose—namely, to find a mate 
for our noble son. All the beauties is 
waitin’ in the lobby—no wonder he’s ex- 
cited. (All look at Prince, who is rock- 
ing and yawning.) 

Att. Bravo! 

Kinc. He will presently wake up; but 
first I want to say— (Lord Times here 
rises and crosses toward the King. The 
King stops, seeing Lord Times asserting 
himself.) What is it? 

Lorp Times. Less talk. ‘He crosses 
stage and resumes his seat.) 

Kine. Certainly. (He sits down. King 
nudges Prince and wakes him up.) 

Prince. (Encouraged to his feet.) My 
liege King and Queen-Mother, you can 
have the competitors brought in and I will 
take a look at them, but I ’ave no ’ope. 
My curse is this, that I am a pessimist 
about females. I can dally with them for 
an idle hour and then cast them from me 
even as I would cast a banana-skin. I can 
find none so lovely that I may love her 
for aye from the depths of my passionate 
heart. I am so blasted particular! Oh, 
yes! Oh, yes! Oh, yes! (Sits.) 


Kine. (Looking at the Lord Mayor.) 
All ready? 

(Page enters from the right, salutes 
King and takes up position to the right.) 

Prince. Let loose the beauts! 

(To music the Beauties descend the 
stairs, one at a time. There are five of 
them and they are fine creatures, superbly 
gowned. They are the physical embodi- 
ments of the famous beauties whose pic- 
tures Cinderella has seen in the artist's 
studio—da Vinci's Mona Lisa, Gains- 
borough’s the Duchess of Devonshire, 
Greuse’s Girl with the Broken Pitcher, 
Vigée - Lebrun’s Girl with the Muff, and 
Sargent’s Cermencita. Everybody regards 
them with much interest except the Prince, 
who is gently sleeping. The Beauties line 
up to the right.) 

Kinc. The first duty of a royal consort 
being to be good, the test of goodness will 
now be applied by the Lord Mayor. Every 
competitor who does not pass in goodness 
will be made short work of. 

A Competitor. (Alarmed.) I wasn’t 
told about this! It isn’t fair! 

Lorp Mayor. If your Grace wishes to 
withdraw— 

(She hesitates, then tossing her head, re- 
sumes her place.) 

Kinc. The Lord Mayor will now apply 
the test. 

Lorp Mayor. The thermo - mometers, 
boy! (Page appears with a tray of ther- 
mometers. Lord Mayor comes forward 
and, taking the temperature tubes one at a 
time, goes down the line, popping one into 
each Beauty's mouth. He waits profes- 
sionally, Then the Mayor takes out tubes, 
one at a time, and examines. The first 
three pass successfully. Fourth ts the one 
who protested. Evidently she is not the 
thing. Lord Mayor consults King. King 
is lenient and signs to pass. Queen de- 
mands to see the tube, looks, and sternly 
signs to competitor to be gone. Competi- 
tor haughtily retires. All courtiers mourn 
aloud. The remaining Beauty manages to 
scrape through. Lord Mayor bows to 
King and stands aside.) 

Kinc. Our Royal Bud will now gra- 
ciously deign to pick out a few possibles. 
(King sees Prince is asleep and prods 
him. Prince, finding what is wanted of 
him, comes forward.) 

Lorp Mayor. (Obsequiously.) If your 
Highness would like a little assistance— 

Prince. We shall do this for ourselves, 
my good fellow. (Smacks Lord Mayor's 
face. To music the Prince moves along 
the line, languidly considering the com- 
petitors’ points. He shakes his head over 
one, ts mildly attracted by another, tilts a 
third’s head to consider her from another 
point of view. He signs to one to come 
out. She thinks she is chosen, but he 
merely shakes her hand, saying, “Good- 
by.” She retires, crushed, into the back- 
ground.) j 

QuEEN. (When the Prince has gone 
down the line.) Does our royal one ex- 
perience no palpitation at all? 

Prince, Alas! 

Kinc. (Jrritated.) You're well called 
“*Ard-to-Please.” You would turn up 
your nose at a lady tho she were shaped 
like Apollo’s bow! (Prince is siient.) 

Lorp Mayor. And now we come to the 
severer test. 

Prince. Ah! (All courtiers repeat, 
“Ah!” He goes down line again, indicat- 


ing with his finger that they are to lift 
their frocks sufficiently to show their feet. 
This proves to be a devastating test. Two 
are left.) 

Kinc. You must make some distinction 
between ’em. Can't have two. 

Prince. (Takes cards from Lord Mayor 
and pins them on.)  Second,—third! 
(Prince pins cards with “2” and “3” on 
their respective bodices.) 

QuEEN. But still no:first! (Children 
applaud.) 

Kinc, Come, come, proud youth! You 
feel no palps at all? 

Prince. Not a palp! Perhaps for a 
moment this one’s nose—that one’s cock 
of the head. But it has passed. (He 
drearily resumes his seat.) 

MartE-THERESE (who, with all the chil- 
dren, has been much excited, points at “2” 
and “3”). The two ugly sisters, Monsieur 
le Roi, the two ugly sisters! 

Kinc. How did these children get their 
hinvites ? 

(Children kiss their hands to him, 
Cheers off. Then a growing clamor is 
heard outside. All wonder what it means. 
Then bugles are heard. Amid excitement 
the King signs to Lord Mayor to find out. 
Lord Mayor hurries up-stairs out of sight 
and reappears.) 

Lorp Mayor. Another competitor, my 
King! Make way for the Lady Cin- 
derella ! 

(The delight and excitement of the 
children may now be imagined. They 
shout her name and nearly fall out of 
their boxes trying to see her.) 

Kinc. Cinderella? I don’t know her. 

Grapys (the English child). Now 
you'll see! Now you'll see somebody 
wake the Prince up. 

MariE-THERESE. Monsieur le Roi! 

(Cinderella now makes her glorious en- 
try to music. She is conscious of what 
the occasion demands. She comes down 
the steps slowly, holding her feet in the 
air one at a time. She is, of course, 
beauteously attired and wearing the his- 
toric slippers. She curtseys before Roy- 
alty, then holds her mouth open. Lord 
Mayor comes and pops tube in it. Lord 
Mayor takes it out—is evidently delighted 
—shows it to King.) 

Kinc. Marvelous! 99! (All say “oo!” 
Cinderella waves delightedly to the chil- 
dren.) 

Kine. My son! (Nudges Prince; wakes 
him up.) 

Prince. What, another? Oh, all right; 
but: you know this is a dog’s life. (He 
comes to Cinderella, takes one glance at 
her and resumes chair.) 

Lorp Mayor. That settles it, I think. 
(Prince sits. Occupants of the boxes be- 
gin to blubber.) That will do. Stand 
back, my girl. (Familiarly to Cinderella.) 

CINDERELLA. I don’t think! 

Kine. It’s no good, you know. 

CINDERELLA. (Curtseying.) Noble King, 
there is two bits of me thy son hath not 
yet seen. I crave my rights. (She points 
to her feet, which are still covered by the 
dress.) 

‘Kinc. True. Boy! (Nudges Prince.) 

Prince. Oh bother! (He comes for- 
ward. Music. Cinderella daintily raises 
skirt and reveals her feet. The effect on 
the Prince is grand beyond description, 
but it must have no burlesque in it. All 
should be as solemnly sincere as it is in 
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CINDERELLA! 


Here is the gorgeous and golden ballroom of poor little Miss Thing’s delirious imagination—Cinderella’s ball as it appears in a little chamber of 


“Cinderella’s mind.”” The prince is the policeman. 





Cinderella’s imagination. The same holds 
true for everybody throughout the whole 
ball scene. As the Prince realizes the ex- 
quisite nature of the sight vouchsafed to 
him, a tremor runs through his frame. 
His hand clutches his heart. The specta- 
tors, noting his glorious agitation, crowd 
round to gaze at the feet and Cinderella 
holds them up one at a time. She is not 
surprised at their effect, but is very happy, 
and nods beaming to the excited children. 
Prince falls to the ground.) 

Kine. (Excitedly.) Give him air! Fill 
your lungs, my son! (All crowd forward.) 

QuEEN. My boy! My boy! 

Lorp Mayor. Back, everybody. (Prince’s 
rapture increases.) 

KinG. He’s palping! He's wisibly palp- 
ing! 

QueEEN. Oh, happy sight! 

Kinc. Oh, glorious hour! (Prince darts 
at Lord Mayor, seizes from him card with 
“1” on it, which he plants on Cinderella’s 
bodice. Children applaud.) The Prince 
is about to propose! 

Lorp Mayor. Oh, yes! Oh, yes! Oh, 
yes! 

Kinc. Proceed, my son. (Love’music.) 

Prince. (With lover-like contortions, 
but passionately sincere and addressing 
himself largely to the feet.) Dew of the 
Morning, Garden of Delight, Sweet Petal 
of Enchanted Night, the heavens have 
opened and through the chink thou has 
fallen at my feet. Even as | fall at thine. 
(He recklessly flings himself at her feet.) 
Thou art not one but twain—and these the 
twain. Oh, pretty feet, on which my lady 
walks. (He kisses one foot. She holds up 
the other for similar treatment.) Oh, Cin- 
derella, if you will deign to wife with me, 
T’ll do my best to see that through the 
years you always walk on kisses. (Chil- 
dren applaud.) 

Lorp Mayor. The Prince has proposed. 
The Lady Cinderella will now reply. 

Kinc. Lovely creature, take pity on my 
royal son! 

QueEEN. Cinderella, be my daughter. 

CINDERELLA. There’s just one thing. 
Before I answer I would like that little 
glass thing to be put in his mouth. 











Lorp Mayor. (Staggered.) he Ther- 
mo-mometer ! 

Kinc. In our Prince’s mouth! 

CINDERELLA. Just to make sure that he 
is good. 

Prince. Good Lord! I say! 

QvueEEN. Of course he is good, Cinder- 
ella—he is our son. 

CINDERELLA. I would like it put in his 
mouth. 

Kinc. But— 

Prince. (Alarmed.) Oh, papa! 

Lorp Times. It must be done! (Lord 
Times’s word is final.) 

Kinc. (Pointedly.) In the good old 
three-penny days, sonny—but those times 
are past. (He signs that the test must be 
made, Prince submits to thermometer be- 
ing put in his mouth, Pause. Lord Mayor 
takes it out and King examines it. They 
are very grave. Queen has a look and is 
appalled. Prince shuffles up and looks. 
He turns white and exchanges looks with 
the others. Children beckon to Prince 
and whisper to him to break thermometer. 
Then, with great presence of mind, Prince 
breaks the glass and cries—g9! Cinderella 
goes on one knee to the Prince.) 

CINDERELLA. My Lord! 

Kinc. (Relieved.) All make merry! 
The fire’s going low. (Recklessly.) In 
with another shilling! (Page takes shill- 
ing from King. Cindcrella and Prince 
waltz like costers to accompaniment of 
everybody whistling and humming.) 

Lorp Mayor. My Prince, not so fast! 
There is still the riddle. 

Prince. I had forgotten. 

CINDERELLA. I was feared there would 
be a riddle. 

Kinc. (Rises.) Know ye, all my sub- 
jects, that before Royal blood can wed 
there is a riddle and she who cannot guess 
it — (darkly) — is taken away and — cen- 
sored. (All groan.) My Lord Mayor, 
the riddle! (The Lord Mayor comes and 
hands King envelope.) Hold the riddle in 
one hand, the answers are in the other in 
sealed envelopes to prevent any suspicion 
of hanky-panky. Third prize forward! 
Is the censor present? (The Executioner 
appears, crosses up center, salutes the 








The setting is taken from one of Maxfield Parrish’s decorations. 


King, then takes up position behind com- 
petitor. King addresses No. 3 Lady in 
solemn silence. All groan.) Now, my 
child, this is the riddle! On the night of 
the Zeppelin raids, what was it that every- 
one rushed to save first? 

Tuirp Prize. Her jewels. 

Prince. Fling her out! (King signs 
to Executioner, who disappears with his 
victim through side door. She is defiant. 
Solemn music. Then in a moment the 
Executioner returns.) 

Kinc. Second Prize forwaid. Now, 
Duchess, answer. 

Seconp Prize. Her complexion. 

Prince. Fling her out! Shove her in 
a bucket! (Dead silence. The Execu- 
tioner takes her off. Sad music.) 

Kino. First Prize, forward! Now, Cin- 
derella, answer. 

CINDERELLA. It’s so easy! It’s not a 
catch, is it? 

QvuEEN. No indeed. 

CINDERELLA, There’s just one thing 
everybody would be anxious about. 

Kinc. But what, Cinderella—what ? 

CINDERELLA. The children! (The Prince 
hastily tosses away the envelope.) 

Prince. The fair Cinderella has solved 
the riddle! (Children cheer and applaud, 
then come down to stage.).... 

Prince. I crave a boon. The wed- 
ding at once, my Lord. 

Kinc. The marriage ceremony will now 
take place, in as far as it has been passed 
by the Censor. 

CINDERELLA. (With a happy idea, calling 
to the children.) Bridesmaids! (They 
rush down in their night-gowns as Cin- 
derella’s bridesmaids. Cinderella half-un- 
easily murmurs, “Badgery.” The Prince 
crosses and leads her to the center of the 
stage. The music is suitable. A Penguin, 
acting as a clergyman—I[a suggestion from 
the first act|—appears at top of stairs. 
Cinderella and Prince kneel before him. 
The others are grouped. 

Pencuin. (Who does not Speak in a 
clergyman’s voice.) Do you, O Prince, 
take this lady to be your delightful wife 
—and to adore her forever? 
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Prince. I do, I do, oh, I do. I do, 
indeed. I do—I do—I do! 

Pencuin. Do you, Cinderella, loveliest 
of your sex, take this Prince for husband 
and to love, honor and obey him? 

CINDERELLA, If you please. 

Penguin. The ring? (Consternation. 
No one can produce a ring. It ts Marie- 
Therese’s great hour. She produces her 
ring and Cinderella and the Prince are 
married with it, to music which continues 
until a crown is presented to Cinderella 
and she places it on her head. She and 
the Prince make the circuit of the room, 
with the children holding up the long 
train. The music tends to become jiggy 
and the company have difficulty in re- 
straining their feet. They are dancing.) 

Kinc. Don’t dance yet; I’ve got a sur- 
prise for you. Don’t dance. I haven’t 
told you about it so’s to keep you on the 
wonder. (To Lord Times.) Don’t dance! 
(Lord Times continues to dance.) It’s 
ices! (All stop dancing.) There’s an ice 
cream for everybody! (Jce-cream cart is 
wheeled on by flunkeys. It is gold, other- 
wise exactly like those of the streets.) 

Att. Hoo-ray! (Flunkey fills the fam- 
iliar cones with dabs of the cream, which 
are distributed by the servants, who also 
get some for themselves.) 

Kinc. None touches till one royal lick 
has been taken by us four. ... Five (to 
include Lord Times). (Raising ice cream 
as if it were a glass.) To the Bridal pair! 

(King, Queen, Prince, Cinderella, and 
Lord Times take a jolly good lick from 
their ices. The King then gives the signal 
with the word “Go!” and all attack their 


ices with their tongues greedily but grace- 
fully. It is perhaps especially pleasing 
to see Lord Times letting himself go so 
whole-heartedly. The music becomes ir- 
resistible. The fun is fast and furious. 
Everyone is dancing. Twelve begins to 
strike and all is suddenly plunged in dark- 
ness. As the twelfth stroke sounds, a 
vague light fills the ballroom, which is 
completely deserted now except for Cin- 
derella, a pathetically small figure making 
her way gropingly up the stairs, clad in 
her shabby brown frock.) 


What has really happened upon this 
night is that little Miss Thing has 
caught pneumonia waiting for her god- 
mother. The last act of the whimsical 
Barrie drama reveals her recovering in 
the sanitarium for convalescent sol- 
diers conducted in a London suburb 
by Dr. Bodie, the matter-of-fact sister 
of the artist. There our Policeman’ 
comes to visit Cinderella. The final 
curtain falls upon Cinderella loved by 
the man of her choice. The final scene 
is characterized by the N. Y. Times as 
the most charming love scene Barrie 
has ever written. It concludes: 


CINDERELLA. (Almost in a whisper.) 
David, do you think I could have a en- 
gagement ring? 

PoLicEMAN. Jane, tell me frankly, do 
you think the police force is romantical ? 

CINDERELLA, They’re brave and strong, 
but— 


PoLicEMAN. The general verdict is 
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“No.” And yet a more romantical body 
of men do not exist. I have been brood- 
ing over the question of engagement rings, 
and I consider them unromantical affairs. 

CINDERELLA. David, what’s in that par- 
cel? 

PoLicEMAN. So, humbly hoping you 
would have me, Jane, I have had some- 
thing especially made for you. (Gets 
parcel.) 

CINDERELLA. Oh, David, what is it? 

PoLicEMAN. It’s a policeman’s idea of 
an engagement ring. 

CINDERELLA. Oh! Quick! 

PoLIcEMAN. For my amazing romantical 
mind said to me that, instead of popping 
a ring on the finger of his dear, a true 
lover should pop a pair of beautiful slip- 
pers upon her darling feet! 

CINDERELLA. David, you’re a poet! 

PoLticEMAN. It’s what you’ve made me 
—and proud I would be if, for the honor 
of the force, I could set this new fashion 
in engagement rings. (He reveals the 
slippers. Cinderella holds out her hands.) 
They’re not for hands. 

CINDERELLA, They’re terrible small! 
Maybe they’ll not go on! (He uncovers 
her feet and puts the slippers on them. 
Cinderella gazes in speechless rapture. 
Policeman is blandly romantical. He re- 
turns to her. Both gaze at slippers.) 

CINDERELLA, They’re like two kisses. 

PoLicEMAN. More like two love letters. 

CINDERELLA. No, David, no—kisses. 

PoLicEMAN. We won't quarrel about it, 
Cinders, but at the same time, however! 
(He lays her head on his shoulder, as the 
curtain falls.) 


JACQUES COPEAU—THE ARCH-REBEL OF THE 
FRENCH STAGE 


UR principles are the sound- 
est. Let us risk it!” So de- 
clared the youngest director- 
author-actor pf the French 
stage when careful friends, 

a few years ago, told him that his 
“Théatre du Vieux Colombier” was go- 
ing to be a flat failure. They did risk 
it. They won. Copeau, vigorously re- 
acting against the commercial spirit 
which infects the French theater no less 
than the American, gathered into his 
coterie the best minds and many of 
the most subtle talents in Paris. He 
produced Moliére, Shakespeare, even 
Thomas Heywood’s “A Woman Killed 
with Kindness.” He dramatized Dos- 
toevsky. _ He produced tlie plays of 
Paul Claudel. And now, as Henri 
Pierre Roche informs us in the N. Y. 
Times, Copeau is coming to this coun- 
try to lecture and give readings, and 
perhaps to offer suggestions of value to 
the American theater. 

What is the dynamic principle which 
makes Copeau such an important figure 
in the modern theater? Mr. Roche 
answers: 


“Sincerity! He believes that an author 
should write to express his soul, with no 
thought of money; that an actor should 


find in the depth of his inner self how to 
depict the great human emotions; that 
he should be ignorant of tricks. Sincerity, 
he believes, interests all classes of men 


AN ENEMY OF THE “THEATER” 


_ Jacques Copeau has inaugurated a company 
in France which tries to combat the commercial- 
ism of the stage of to-day. 


alike; and he has proved this to be so in 
the Thédtre du Vieux Colombier, where 
intellectuals, bourgeois and workmen have 
applauded with like enthusiasm. 

“Copeau is against the star system and 
its consequent artificiality. His is a ho- 
mogeneous troupe of actors; simple, hum- 
ble worshippers of their art, like himself. 

“Copeau has chosen young men and 
women who are new to the theater and 
unspoiled by its current ways. He has 
trained them carefully, and—here is the 
chief point—he has kept them several 
months of the year in the heart of the 
country, working together and meditating 
separately upon the rdles which they will 
create during the six other months in 
town.” 


The chief feeling which was at the 
bottom of Copeau’s bold enterprize, he 
explained to Mr. Roche, was indigna- 
tion at the present state of the theater. 
Lack of will, lack of direction, lack of 
discipline, he claims, dominate. Ig- 
norance, laziness, disdain of talent, 
hatred of beauty, lower and lower plays, 
and critics who are pleased with such 
degradation—these are a few of the 
things Copeau decided to fight. In his 
own words: 


“Why have our men with the best minds 
kept away from the theater for the last 





thirty years? Is not the instrument which 
was good enough for Sophocles, Shake- 
speare, Racine, Moliére, and Ibsen good 
enough for them? It is, but it is corrupt. 

“To restore it, we bring with us a firm 
purpose, an organized strength, disinter- 
estedness, patience, method, intelligence, 
culture, and love of well-done work. Yes, 
we are workingmen in our art; all ma- 
terials and ideas shall grow from our 
hands and brains... . 

“We don’t want intellectualism, but hu- 
man experience. We don’t want only 
good ideas, but high dramatic realization. 
Between an idea for a drama and the 
drama itself there is the whole distance 
of art itself. 

“We have not a definite program of 
action, we are not ‘revolutionary’ because 
we do not propose a ready-made theater 
of to-morrow. We do not know what 
that theater will be like; we are simply 
the enemies of the theater of to-day.” 


His troupe is engaged and paid by 
the year. The long run, so prevalent 
in this country, is strenuously dis- 
couraged by M. Copeau. “Ours is a 
repertory theater, because we have a 
moral purpose; only the great examples 
of the past can counteract the low taste 
of to-day and give to young authors 
the audacity of being true.” Copeau 
would be the first to refute with vehe- 
mence Mrs. Fiske’s recent assertion 
that the repertory idea is “outworn, 
needless, impossible, and harmful.” 
The system of “stars,” he claims, draws 
the interest away from the play and 
the supporting cast. “Against them we 


CHOOSING 


EN and women of note in 

literary, dramatic, political 

and other fields were recent- 

ly requested by the Dra- 

matic Mirror to make a se- 
lection of what they consider to be the 
most significant play presented during 
the present season. Their answers 
were published in the annual edition 
of the theatrical journal, and indicate 
diverging opinions of the most inter- 
esting type. Mayor John Purroy Mit- 
chel proves himself the severest critic 
of the theaters of New York, since 
through his secretary he informed the 
Mirror that “he has not seen a single 
significant play this year.” The most 
emphatic and striking unanimity of 
opinion is revealed concerning the 
plays of Lord Dunsany. Such divergent 
critic as Walter Prichard LEaton, 
Frank Harris, and Clayton Hamilton 
are certain that Lord Dunsany has pre- 
sented us with the most significant 
plays of the season. Frank Harris, 
the new editor of Pearson’s, and Mr. 
Eaton think this play is “The God of 
the Mountain,” while Mr. Hamilton 
casts his vote in favor of Dunsany’s 


COUNTRY LIFE FOR ACTORS 





A REHEARSAL 


Country life for actors six months out of 


the other six months, according to 
commendation of Bergson, 
Europe. 


shall restore the actor, as a man and 
as an artist, cultivate him, make him 
conscious of the morality of his art, 
defend him against the stiffening of 
specialization, and take him away from 
the dissipation of town life. We shall 
bring back this being, whose profession 
it is to simulate all human passions, 
for long periods to Mother Nature 
and her refreshments.” Country life 
is essential for the modern actor, de- 
clares M. Copeau: 


“T have lived in a little far-away village 
with my troupe. A big garden with 





rance’s most revolutionary director. 
Eleonora Duse, and most of the advanced thinkers of war-torn 





IN THE COUNTRY 


every year is one prerequisite for good acting 
He has received the 


high walls was our pleasant working- 
place. For five hours every day we 
studied together the plays of our reper- 
tory. Two hours were given to first 
readings of new plays, which is a fine 
exercize for the intellect as well as for 
vocal articulation. Every bush in our 
garden in turn has been supposed to be 
all sorts of stage implements. Seated 
under the shadow of a tree we have dis- 
cussed freely, each one speaking his mind, 
all sorts of comedies, poems, and frag- 
ments of classics in prose. And for a 
change, we used to do serious rhythmical 
exercizes all together, which is akin to 
dancing.” 


THE MOST SIGNIFICANT PLAY 


OF THE SEASON 


“A Night at an Inn,” which was pre- 
sented at the little Neighborhood Play- 
house by a band of students connected 
with the Henry Street Settlement. Mr. 
Eaton has no hesitancy in voting for 
Dunsany: 


“Since you ask what is the most sig- 
nificant play I’ve seen this season, and 
what American play, or new play, I 
have no hesitancy in answering, ‘The 
Gods of the Mountain,’ produced by 
Stuart Walker in his Portmanteau The- 
ater. Tho this work was first shown in 
New York by the Ferrer school, and a 
year ago by the Amateur Comedy Club, 
and tho other plays by Dunsany have 
been done at the Neighborhood Playhouse 
and elsewhere, to Mr. Walker, I think, 
must go the credit of putting Dunsany 
before the general public in America, as 
a dramatist capable of bringing the crowd 
into the theater through the ordinary 
channels. 

“That it is so utterly different from 
the realistic drama of the day adds to its 
significance, for, to me, it seems to have 
restored imagination to our stage. After 
a round of the Broadway playhouses I 
came upon it one blessed afternoon, as 
one comes upon an oasis in the desert, or 
into ‘the shadow of a great rock in a 


weary land.’ Tired of Sing Sing and 
Forty-second Street and ‘An English 
Country House,’ it was good to be with 
*the gods on the green peaks of Marna!” 


Mr. Hamilton’s choice of the three 
best plays is “A Night at an Inn” (soon 
to be presented professionally); Sir 
James Barrie’s “A Kiss for Cinderella” ; 
and “God and Company,” a play by H. 
Austin Adams, presented last year by 
the Stage Society. George Jean Nathan, 
the widely-read and intransigent critic 
of the Smart Set, finds special signifi- 
cance in three plays, tho this signifi- 
cance is of a special order. He writes: 


“1.—‘Such is Life.’ Significant because, 
being an almost literal appropriation from 
the German, it was yet hailed by the local 
Hazlittry as an example of typical British 
humor. What, therefore, could be more 
significant? Significant of what—I leave 
to the reader. 

“2—A Kiss for Cinderella.’ Significant 
because, attempting a negotiation of the 
precise formula of Miss Eleanor Gates’s 
‘The Poor Little Rich Girl,’ it reveals 
Barrie, in at least this one instance, as 
possessed of an imagination, skill and 
sense of charm signally inferior to that 
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of an American contender in his own 
especial province. 

“3—Old Lady 31.’ Significant because 
it is probably the best handling of an in- 
trinsically super-sentimental subject givén 
us thus far in the American comedy 
theater—and probably the most adroitly 
written comedy of its particular nature 
shown on the New York stage since the 
translation of Ludwig Fulda’s ‘Friends of 
Our Youth.’” 


Don Marquis, the genial conductor 
of a “column” in the Evening Sun and 
a poet of no mean ability, confesses 
that he has attended the theater but 
twice this season. Mr. Marquis calls 
attention to a play which he, along with 
several other authoritative critics, be- 
lieves to be one of the most authentic 
masterpieces in dramatic construction 


to be revealed on the American stage 
in recent years. This is Susan Glas- 
pell’s one-act play “Trifles,” presented 
by the Washington Square Players at 
the Comedy Theater. Don Marquis 
writes: 


“Susan Glaspell’s one-act play, ‘Trifles,’ 
is, I think, a little masterpiece of dramatic 
construction. We will never amount to 
much again—either in the drama or in 
fiction—until we have the nerve to kick 
the carefully-fostered superstition that 
English writers are better simply because 
they are English in the eye. It is the 
same with poets. Any Englishman can 
come over here and get a boost in his 
commonplace rhymes simply because he 
is English, We are either something 
ourselves, or we are nothing—the most 
fatal thing is to accept the position of 





provincials in art. Ireland, tho political- 
ly a province, has never been one in art. 
Nor should America be.” 


The “six best sellers” of the New 
York theatrical season, according to 


the latest report published in the 


Dramatic Mirror, include none of the 
plays listed by these “representative” 
or prominent non-representative play- 
goers. “The Century Girl,’ which is 
music and drama combined according 
to the formulae of Messrs. Ziegfeld 
and Dillingham, leads the list. It is 
followed by “The Thirteenth Chair,” 
Bayard Veiller’s psychic melodrama: 
“Turn to the Right!”; “The Harp of 
Life” (Laurette Taylor’s new vehicle) ; 
“Shirley Kaye,” with Elsie Ferguson; 
and a musical comedy, “Love o’ Mike.” 


MR. BELASCO’S QUARREL WITH THE EXPERIMENTAL 


ICIOUS, vulgar and degrad- 
ing,” so David Belasco pon- 
tifically characterizes all the 
little theaters, toy playhouses 
and repertory troupes of ama- 

teurs and semi-amateurs which like an 
epidemic are springing up in every part 
of this country. They are multiplying 
alarmingly, according to the celebrated 
producer of “Du Barry,” “Zaza,” and 
“The Music Master.” They are dese- 
crating the stage of its best traditions. 
They seem only to choose the greatly 
exaggerated, the sordid and the sala- 
cious in plays and playlets. The worst of 
it is, Mr. Belasco believes, that wide- 
spread and amateurish praise “that 
tends to turn the heads of these young 
people who might otherwise eventually, 
through hard work and experience, be- 
come of some use in the legitimate 
theater.” Mr. Belasco is bitter in his 
denunciation of these novices who have 
attracted so much praise and attention: 


“This so-called new art of the theater 
is but a flash in the pan of inexperience. 
It is the cubism of the theater—the wail 
of the incompetent and the degenerate. 
As cubism became the asylum of those 
pretenders in art who could not draw and 
had no conception of composition in paint- 
ing, so ‘new art of the theater’ is the 
haven of those who lack experience and 
knowledge of the drama and of the the- 
ater, and whose mental conception is so 
dull that only the grossly exaggerated and 
perverted forms of lif¢ and its expression 
in the written and spoken word can appeal 
and be grasped. The whole thing merely 
shows an ignorance and a diseased and 
depraved understanding and appreciation 
of any art at all. Theodore Roosevelt hit 
the nail on the head to apply in this very 
instance when he gave voice to the pre- 
tenders of art, saying that good art could 
not be brutalized. 

“It angers me when these youthful pre- 
tenders decry the theater of America— 
the theater of Augustin Daly, of Lester 
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Wallack, of A.-M. Palmer. All these fad- 
dists do is to bring out the dirty, the sala- 
cious and the brutally sordid, perverted 
and degenerate playlets. Are they to be 
classed as ‘art’ ?- 

“Occasionally, perhaps, these amateur 
dramatic cults may present a playlet from 
the pen of a Maeterlinck, a Shaw, or some 
other worthy author, but how often is the 
stuff they offer the diseased output of 
diseased minds? Much better and actually 
‘true to life’ and more intensely dramatic 
things are staged daily in the police courts. 
But is this art? Is a drunkard because 
he slips and slops about to be called the 
personification of grace? Where are the 
wits of our young enthusiasts? Get your 
bearings, my young men and women who 
would aspire to do things in the theater. 
Study and do not attempt to teach that 
which you yourself do not know. It is 
like the blind leading the blind.” 


Mr. Belasco seems especially piqued 
that the newspapers devote “column 
after column in overpraise of strictly 
amateur work and at the same time not 
only failing to give proper attention to 
the serious work in the theater but 
attempting to slur and degrade the best 
efforts that are being made for the 
drama and the theater.” Mr. Belasco 
attributes to the young people, declares 
the N. Y. Globe in reply, motives and 
purposes they have never in their 
wildest and most exuberant moments 
claimed for themselves.... If he 
knew anything about the sort of pople 
he is denouncing, this paper claims, he 
would know that they shrink from \he 
words “uplift” and “reform.” Nobo'y 
denies that there is crudity in much ¢f 
the work of these semi-amateur organ- 
izations. They are avowedly and con- 
sciously learning their trade. “They 
have the courage to do it in public and 
without the permission or advice of 
Broadway managers. Yet the Wash- 
ington Square Players and the Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse and the Portman- 


teau Theater have given some of the 
really worth-while plays of the season.” 


“They have brought a bit of fresh air 
into the drama. They do not seek to re- 
place the commercial drama, but to sup- 
plement it. They have opened up a field 
of dramatic literature that never in the 
world would have been touched by Broad- 
way. They are trying to appeal to a fairly 
numerous class of people who until re- 
cently have avoided the theater because, 
to put it bluntly, so many of the offerings 
in the ‘legitimate’ theater are stupid. 

“Mr. Belasco himself has rendered a 
great service to the theater. He has main- 
tained a standard of production that de- 
serves much gratitude. But to the little 
theaters he so fears we are already under 
no little obligation. In them the plays 
of Lord Dunsany, Maeterlinck, Tchekov, 
Andreyev, and some hitherto rejected 
plays of Shaw have been given. Further 
west the Wisconsin players are developing 
a school of American writers. 

“The Little Theater movement—or cult, 
as Mr. Belasco prefers to call it—is not 
without its element of affectation and 
preciosity, if you will. But it is a healthy 
symptom of the American stage to-day, 
a factor that is making the drama inter- 
esting.” 


Mr. Heywood Broun, the daring 
young critic of the N. Y. Tribune, un- 
dertakes to answer Mr. Belasco from 
the point of view of one of those 
characterized by the director as “the 
younger and inexperienced writers.” 
Mr. Broun agrees that the young ama- 
teurs are dangerous. “Youth always 
will be dangerous to established prac- 
titioners.” 


“David Belasco deserves his fame 
among our established practitioners. In- 
deed, we think that he is the greatest of 
our American theatrical specialists, but he 
is by no means powerful enough to de- 
clare that the time for dramatic experi- 
ments has passed. Mr. Belasco himself 
did not leave the theater the way he 
found it.” 
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within ten years, dez ‘elop 20,000 theaters for its ministrations to 


United States alone 


is a popular force 
In starting this new department, CURRENT OPINION aims to follow the dex 
In its first phenomenal and ill-vegulated stages, 


that compels attention, 


clop- 
The 


waters 


are already clearing and a real concerted effort is being made to place the movement on a 


higher plane. 
ture, 


Some remarkable achiev 
in revealing secrets of nature, 
of our novelists and dramatists are cooperating in the effort. 


country that it should succeed. 


THREATS OF FEDERAL CENSORSHIP SEND A SHUDDER 
THROUGH THE MOVIE WORLD 


O those who have taken a more 
than casual interest in the 
photodrama it has been in- 
creasingly evident that a 
crisis of some sort in the in- 
dustry, which is striving with more or 
less success to become an acknowledged 
art, is at hand. It would be difficult to 
define the exact nature of this crisis. 
It appears to be not solely a dissatis- 
faction among some producers, and a 
part of the public, with the “colossal 
and lavish” production of pictures too 
often devoid of any basis in ideas. Such 
overproduction, observes a writer in 


Out West Magazine, is of course 
“largely contributive.” But there are 
other important causes, such as “the 


inadequacy of published photoplay criti- 
cism, the dishonest superlativeness of 
most film advertizing, and the supine 
and uncritical public acceptance of in- 
ferior productions.” He says: 


“The immediate central problem of the 
photodrama is that of finding its limita- 
tions and possible expansions as an art. 
As an industry it has reached its limit of 
commercial exploitation and the inevitable 
reaction has set in; it is long past time 
for the formulation of its critical and 
artistic principles. 

“We have looked almost in vain to the 
studios for this. The numerous guides 
scenario editors have published to the 
writing of commercially successful scripts 
certainly do not constitute a theory of the 
films. And with few exceptions the 


producers have been too busy capitalizing 
the popularities of fiction and the stage 
and revamping the outworn themes of 
melodrama, to break new ground and do 
really creative work. Indeed, most pro- 
ducers would seem not to have conceived 
the motion picture as an art at all, but 
as just this business of filming successful 
plays and novels and featuring popular 
stars. 

“Two or three figures only lift appreci- 
ably above the commercial level. And 
of these D. W. Griffith is clearly the most 
fertile... . But while he has contributed 
more, in origination and method, than any 
ten others to a genuine art of the photo- 
drama, while even in his handling of the 
material of other men we have come upon 
fine creative developments, sensed an at- 
mosphere of large possibilities, Mr. Grif- 
fith has not yet produced a completely 
thought-out theory or technic of the art 
in which he is still the preeminent artist.” 


Apparently it is not from the pro- 
ducers but from detached thinkers and 
artists that attempts at a definition of 
the photoplay must come, since detach- 
ment affords a perspective unobtaina- 
ble in the studios, where outlines are 
blurred and real values obscured by 
the dust of actual production. 

Nevertheless the photoplay - makers 
appear to be looking to themselves, 
rather than to outsiders, for the light 
which is to lead them out and up. 
Hands off, is their slogan. Resentful- 
ness toward any interference—any cen- 
sorship—is emphasized in all the ex- 


ements are being made in popularizing standard litera- 
in widening the domain of popular knowledge 


The best 


Jt means a good deal to the 


pressions of producers that we find. It 
is the attitude and central idea of the 
Motion Picture Art League recently or- 
the leading 


ganized by producers in 


New York “to which all questions of 
ethics shall be submitted and by whose 
decisions the industry will abide.” 


Speaking for the league, of which he 
is chairman, D. W. Griffith is quoted in 
the Motion Picture Mail: 


gird- 


issue as 


“I feel that at this time we 
ing ourselves to 
the printing-press faced in 
John Milton. And we 
success as that given to the author of 
‘Paradise Lost,’ who appeared before 
Parliament when the business of printing 
was in its infancy and secured the 
of a measure to censor the press—a 
measure so dangerous that, had it passed, 
I doubt very much if the freedom enjoyed 


are 
such an 
the days of 


pray for the 


lace 


same 


defeat 


by the people of America to-day would 
now be possible. 

“Our battle to-day is the same battle 
that Milton fought. I believe that the 
written and printed word has made the 
human race what it is to-day; it is that 
which divides us from the brutes that 
snarl at our heels. And of all words 


expressed in pictures or in writing, I 
believe that the motion-picture word is a 
more wonderful, a more beautiful and a 
better word than any. It is threatened 
to-day by enemies of every sort, not least 
of them the fanatics and the 
seekers. 

“T think all other evils are small com- 
pared with the threatened blight of cen- 


office- 





CAPTAIN NEMO AND HIS SUBMARINE GUESTS SURVEY 


The art of the photodrama is being materially advanced by such pictures as “Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea,” 
Jules Verne romance. 





THE WONDERS OF 


THE DEEP 


a film version of the famous 
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JOAN OF ARC AT ORLEANS 


Geraldine Farrar is the heroine in this ambitious photoplay, 
“Joan the Woman,” in which war is romantically and effectively 


pictured. 


sorship, of which the frightful menace of 
federal censorship is the most terrible. 
Here is something which would make our 
business childish, which would soon have 
us making pictures so innocuous that no 
one would go to see them. Every prejudice 
would have its innings, every political ax 
would be whetted to a razor edge upon 
our backs, every suggestion of the truth 
about the abuses of government and 
society would*be weeded out by a power 
greater than the power of the sovereign 
people. It is to save society as well as 
ourselves from this blight that we are 
united in the campaign against censorship. 
And before we have gone far we shall 
have a united people behind us, for we 
are fighting the people’s battle.” 


TAKING THE 


T is estimated that three hundred 

and sixty million* feet, or sixty- 

eight thousand miles, of films a 

year are produced in the twenty 

thousand motion - picture theaters 
of this country, at a cost of $37,000,000 
for the films alone, including the dupli- 
cates. It is probable that twice as many 
feet, or miles, of films are taken as are 
ever produced on the screen, tho the 
estimate just given covers the leagues 
of celluloid that are wasted. Why is 
this great waste? Rob Wagner, in the 
Saturday Evening Post, gives some il- 
luminating reasons, charging miles of 
wasted film to “bonehead” actors, miles 
to “stupid” crowds who won’t behave, 
or misbehave, properly when the cam- 
era has an eye on them, and fhiles to 
the general “cussedness of chance, 
change and the weather.” For in- 
stance: 


“One day a director found a beautiful 
brick wall covered with adobe and sur- 
mounted by red tile. As it was romanti- 
cally old and crumbling, he wanted it 
for a location in a three-reel story he was 
directing. After making seven of thirteen 
scenes he had to’return for a week to 





As to the modern trend 
of the photodrama toward 
capitalization — or over- 
capitalization—of person- 
ality in an industry which 
has come to be the third 
largest in America and 
which is reported as pay- 
ing six-figure salaries with- 
out blinking, the so-called 
king of the movies is of 
the somewhat surprizing 
opinion that actors, as well 
as directors, earn all that 
they “actually get.” 





“The actor has been la- 
boring before the motion- 
picture camera since the 
first photoplay — working 
hard, from early morning 
to late night, taking all sorts 
of chances. I believe he 
deserves to share in the profit. The pro- 
ducer—sitting at a mahogany desk in his 
gilded office—has been pushed into wealth 
by the very momentum of the industry. 
Now it is his turn to pay the actor and 
the director. And pay he will.” 

“You believe the director has been 
neglected?” was asked. “What of all the 
glorification of directors for the past two 
years?” 

“The director, let me tell you,” re- 
sponded Griffith, “frequently works six- 
teen hours a day, he endures all manner 
of dangers, the whole responsibility of a 
production rests upon his shoulders. He 
often has to handle thousands of actors— 
and what is his reward? The director is 
far underpaid.” 





OPINION FOR .MARCH 


“Don’t you think that the rewards come 
in proportion to the merit of the di- 
rectors? Don’t you believe that the 
industry—as you say, by its very momen- 
tum—has carried many incompetent direc- 
tors to prominence?” 

“I only care to speak of my own 
experiences. Consider The Birth of a 
Nation. I worked months, averaging 
sixteen hours a day, and yet my reward 
was the smallest in proportion to that 
received by others. Thomas Dixon, the 
author of the original story, profited most, 
altho he had not the slightest part in the 
making of the film. His basic story, 
indeed, was changed to form the scenario. 
And we did all the work.” 


In conclusion, the author-director- 
producer of IJntolerance, an epochal 
picture which has further demonstrated 
the artistic possibilities of the photo- 
drama, defines the film play as a “cross 
between the novel and the stage, with 
something of painting thrown in—at its 
worst, house painting.” Mr. Griffith 
finds that motion pictures are develop- 
ing along much the same lines as our 
magazine literature. 


“The screen drama is in a sort of 
pretty girl and boy stage of its devel- 
opment. The ingénue and the youth 
dominate the stories, which are distorted, 
toned down, conventionalized to fit their 
limitations. But open any magazine and 
you will find literature undergoing the 
same sugary treatment. Indeed, you 
need not open the magazines. Glance at 
the covers. A girl—ranging from décol- 
letée to furs—decorates every one of 
them.” 


JOY OUT OF THE LIFE OF THE 


FILM DIRECTOR 


the studio, as his sets were ready and 
the stage was needed as soon as he was 
through shooting. Imagine his chagrin 
when, on the following Monday, he went 
out to make the six other scenes at his 
garden wall and found that the owner 
had torn it down! After elaborate figur- 
ing he decided it would be cheaper to 
rebuild the wall than to retake the pre- 
vious scenes at another location. 


On other occasions elaborate pre- 
cautions are taken to forestall failure 
and film wastage. 
This same studio, 
we read, wanted 
to make a pic- 
ture of two girls 
chased by a mad 
bull. After ar- 
ranging for every 
possible —contin- 
gency, even to 
the shooting of 
the bull, the girls 
were turned into 
the field. The bull 
paid no attention 
to them. They 
were then fur- 


nished with red parasols; but the bull 
ate on. Now they were directed to run 
toward him; but, while the camera was 
making yards of useless film, the animal 
looked up in the friendliest manner and 
permitted the girls to scratch him be- 
tween the horns. Finally he ran away 
where he could be free from annoying 
humans. 


“Street crowds are notoriously difficult 
to handle. They will never do what you 





TRIAL SCENE IN A STOKY BY VICTOR HUGO 
Theda Bara, the popular star of the photodrama, makes a striking figure 


in the film version of “The Hunchback of Notre Dame.’ 
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NEWEST ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE PHOTODRAMA 


want; and even when you are sneaking 
them there is always some smart Aleck 
in the foreground who insists upon look- 
ing into the camera and cracking his 
foolish face. 

“On one occasion Donlon wished to get 
a close-up of a crowd looking skyward— 
it was to be used as a cut-in for an 
aeroplane story. To hire a lot of extras 
might have cost a couple of thousand 
dollars; so he took a chance of getting 
what he wanted without paying for it. 
Knowing the psychology of crowds, Don- 
lon took three cameras down-town—where 
he set one on the sidewalk for the 
purpose of taking a close-up profile of the 
crowd he was to assemble; one in a 
second-story window, shooting straight 
into the people’s faces; and one on top 
of the building, also shooting down. 

“When all was ready Donlon stood in 
the middle of the street, with a mega- 
phone, and began to call directions to one 
‘Ben,’ who stood on top of the building. 
The crowd assembled immediately and, 
seeing the cameras, began, as usual, to 
rubber right into them. Then Donlon 
called out: 

“Is Ben ready to jump?’ 

“And Ben called back: ‘Just a minute, 
Ed. I’m a bit nervous. Wait till that 
yellow car gets by. I think I’ll try for the 
top of that big Pasadena car—it’s wider.’ 

“Back and forth they called excited 
warnings and directions, and the crowd 
was right on tiptoes. They didn’t know 
what was going to happen, but it promised 
excitement. All this time the camera men 
clicked that fool crowd into celluloid 
immortality. 


At other times it is the actor, how- 


ever experienced, who drives the direc- 
tor to distraction and brings visions of 
bankruptcy to the big boss who foots 
the bills. Mr. Wagner cites, by way 
of illustration, how a scene in a great 
medieval battle picture was spoiled: 


“For several days before the battle the 
field was a scene of utmost activity and 
apparent confusion: Tents were pitched; 
the commissariat department set up its 
stoves and tables; corrals for the horses 
and dressing rooms for the actors were 
built; a hospital tent, with three motor 
ambulances, was installed; camera stands 
were erected and masked; and stands 
were built so that the knights, who wore 
armor weighing two hundred pounds to 
the man, could mount their horses. In 
fact, every need possible for the equip- 
ment and care of the two thousand 
soldiers who were to take part in the 
great battle was anticipated and provided 
for. The last thing to be installed was a 
complete telephone system, running all 
over the landscape, so that Mills [the di- 
rector] could be in communication with 
his assistants and camera men in every 
remote part of the field. 

“Truck gardeners going to market one 
early morning last August were greeted 
with a strange sight. A great army of 
French and English soldiers emerged into 
the San Fernando Valley to do battle for 
their kings. They were clad in every- 
thing, from gay-colored jerkins to full 
armor, but were riding in automobiles of 
every description, from the humble flivver 
to the huge sight-seeing busses and 
motor-trucks. When they arrived at the 
scene of impending carnage they found 
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everything in readiness, from hot break- 
fast to grease paint; and with Teutonic 
precision they got down to the business 
of the day. 

“At ten-thirty Mills, 
platform, with the telephone  jigger 
fastened to his head, quietly gave the 
order to begin. At once troops started to 
move over that hill and round this; and 
so perfectly did every unit do his allotted 
stunt that the director suddenly decided 
to make the picture at once, and ordered 
the troops all back in their places and the 
camera men to make ready... . 

“So completely was every detail nias- 
tered that the battle raged with utmost 
violence and in perfect accord with the 
plans. The knights on horseback, having 


on his observation 


been correctly timed, arrived in a cloud 
of dust exactly at the moment they were 
due. And the men, realizing that they 
were being actually filmed, with small 
chance of a retake, plunged in with 
magnificent recklessness. 

“How any of them came out of that 


mess of plunging horses, jabbing lances 
and swirling broadswords without injury 
is a marvel! Needless to say, many of 
them were hurt, some very badly, and the 
ambulances were not installed in vain; yet 
fortunately nobody was killed. .. . 

“But, with all our careful management, 
there is always the human factor looming 
edit 


up to our success. 
“Once, in one of the smaller battle 
scenes, Mills called to station seven, where 


some soldiers were standing at ease 
said: 

“Present my compliments to the gentle- 
«man standing by the tree, and tell him 
that knights of the Middle Ages did not 
smoke.” 


, and 


LEADING PHOTOPLAYS OF THE MONTH 


[The following film productions are selected by CURRENT OPINION in consultation with 


the National Board of Review of Motion Pictures as being among the 


ments of the photodrama.| 


THE BARRIER. Rex Beach Pictures, 5 
reels: An absorbing story of life among the 
pioneer gold hunters in Alaska, thrown on 
the screen literally as Rex Beach wrote it 
in the novel of the same name. Mabel Juli- 
enne Scott is Necia, the heroine of the tale. 


THE DARLING OF PARIS. Fox, 5 reels: 
A screen version of Victor Hugo's Fone 
tack of Notre Dame, rich in picturesque in- 
cident, strong character drawing, dramatic 
situations and a thrilling climax. Miss 
Theda Bara, the star, has never done any- 
thing better than her acting in this picture. 


TWENTY THOUSAND LEAGUES UN- 
DER THE SEA. Universal, 8 reels: In 
this pioneer submarine photodrama, based 
on the Jules Verne romance of the same title, 
some liberties are taken with the novel, but 
the picture has great sustained interest and 
the photography under water is remarkable. 


JIM BLUDSO. Fine Arts, 5 reels: This 
is a careful picturization and elaboration of 
the famous poem by John Hay. The race 
between Mississippi river boats, the scenes 
aboard them; the burning of a fine-looking 
river packet and the levee break are all in- 
tensely realistic. The plot itself is rather 
ordinary. 


THE MYSTERIOUS MRS. M. Bluebird, 
5 reels: A photoplay that depends largely 
upon the enigmatic character of the plot. 
Mrs. M. is a clairvoyant who tells a wealthy 
young man about town that he is going to 
die in three months, naming the day and 
hour. Things happen in the meantime that 
make life peculiarly desirable to him. A 
“surprise finish.” 


JOAN THE WOMAN. 
reels: In_ this 


Lasky-Cardinal, 11 
ambitious screen drama, 
based on the life and martyrdom of Joan 
of Arc, the character of the Maid of Or- 
leans is taken by Miss Geraldine Farrar 
with admirable success. It is one of the 
most ambitious and artistic pictures now on 
the screen. 


GOD’S CRUCIBLE. Bluebird, 5 reels: The 
crucible of this picture refers to the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado and the story con- 
cerns a man with a peanut soul, so to say, 
whose nature undergoes a complete change 
under the spell of the beauty and grandeur 
around him. It has considerable novelty 
and its moral lesson is worth the telling. 


TILLIE WAKES UP. Peerless-World, 5 
reels: Marie Dressler, at Coney Island, 
running the gamut of the Steeple Chase, is 
offered in this picture. Its best moments, 
in the three last reels, are broadly amusing, 


as contrasted with the initial reels, which 
are dull in spite of the star. 
PEARL OF THE ARMY. Pathé, 9 reels: 


Romance and mystery go hand in Boe in 
this serial, which involves the threatened 
destruction of the Panama Canal, the be- 
trayal of American military secrets and 
other thrilling conjectures of patriotic ap- 
peal. Timely and convincing enough in a 
melodramatic way. 


PATRIA. International-Pathé, 15 episodes: 
Much on the same order as the forezoing 
serial is this one which Mrs. Vernon Castle 
carries on her slender shoulders. She is, in 
slang, the whole show—and the show is one 
of the best of the serials now running. 


best new achieve- 


OLIVER TWIST. Lasky- Paramount, 5 
reels: A screen version of the famous 
Dickens story, in which Marie Doro makes 
the most of the opportunity she had in the 
spoken play to depict convincingly the char 
acter and struggles of Oliver Twist. It will 
disappoint no lover of Dickens. 


MONEY MAGIC. Blue 
5 reels: Based on a story by Hamlin Gar- 
land, the opening reel of this picture of 
American frontier life promises more than 
is fulfilled. This may be put down to two 
causes: the introduction of two invalids as 
prominent characters and too frequent shift 
ing of the locale. A picture that can, and 
probably will, be improved as it goes from 
the studio. 


LOVE 


reels: 


Ribbon-Vitagraph, 


AFLAME. Red Feather-Universal, 

A preposterous yarn in which, amie 
to say, there are few, if any, dull moments. 
Fancy an island where the cannibal natives 
worship a live volcano. When this is in 
eruption the king must stand ready to fight 


any man who aspires to succeed him. There’s 
a fight on the edge of the crater and the 
king is the loser. As much, and even more, 


happens without him as with him in the 
picture. 
ADVENTURES OF BUFFALO BILL. Es- 


Sanay, 5 reels: 
the hero of 


Colonel Cody is, of course, 
this somewhat loosely con- 
structed, but historically interesting photo 
drama. In the filming of Indian border war- 
fare many United States troops and Indians 
are engaged. Most of the veteran scouts of 
the west were asked by Buffalo Bill to con- 
tribute something to his film autobiography 
and most of them responded. 

















EFFECT OF THE MODERATE DRINKING OF ALCOHOL 
UPON THE EFFICIENT 


S the study of the effects of al- 
cohol upon the human or- 
ganism grows more exact, its 
relation to fitness is seen to 
be of prime importance. The 

investigations now under way prove 
this. Some, like that proceeding at 
the nutrition laboratory of the Carnegie 
Institution in Washington, may take 
years. Premature inferences would be 
misleading. Nevertheless there exists 
already some exceedingly important 
evidence of the effects of alcohol in 
moderate doses upon the fit, and in The 
Atlantic Monthly Doctor Eugene Ly- 
man Fisk has been using the latest lab- 
oratory results to explode certain de- 
lusions that persist. The idea, he says, 
for instance, that the alcoholic is al- 
ways a defective is no more sound than 
the postulate that the criminal is al- 
ways a defective. While a mental or 
nervous defective of a pronounced type 
is usually, tho by no means always, an 
easy victim for alcohol, what alcohol 
will do to individuals far above this 
line is often a matter of circumstance 
and environment. Doctor Fisk has seen 
men with bad inheritance and many 
stigmata of nervous instability develop, 
under proper encouragement and sug- 
gestion, a successful resistance to alco- 
hol and build up will-power and self- 
control. On the other hand he has seen 
men with good endowment, not at all 


defective in the pathological sense, 
buffeted by fate, tempted by environ- 
ment and prodded by suggestion, yield 
to the steady use of alcohol, to complete 
downfall or to woeful lack of achieve- 
ment. For who, after all, are defec- 
tive? Where shall we draw the line? 
Doctor Fisk goes so far as to deny that 
he has ever seen a man for whom the 
more or less steady use of alcohol did 
not carry a menace. Circumstances 
plus alcohol often constitute a danger- 
ous combination and alcohol often is 
responsible for the circumstances that 
make it dangerous. The assumption, 
then, that alcohol impairs only the fun- 
damentally unfit will not bear analysis. 
Doctor Fisk sets himself squarely 
against such theories as those of Doc- 
tor Archdall Reid, who holds that alco- 
hol, by weeding out the unfit, acts as a 
beneficial evolutionary influence. This 
argument, we are assured, can be car- 
ried to the point of absurdity. It ap- 


plies with equal force to plague, con-° 


sumption and yellow fever: 


“We must bear in mind that even so 
mild an indulgence as one or two glasses 
of champagne or beer three times a 
month would, in the course of twenty 
years, make seven hundred and twenty 
exposures to alcoholic temptation, in addi- 
tion to whatever disturbing effect on the 
moral, psychic, or physical condition such 
doses may have. Among two million in- 





From a Carnegie Institution Bulletin 


DOES HE DRINK? IF SO, WHAT AND HOW MUCH, AND DID IT AFFECT HIM? 

The subject reclines in a steamer chair and faces a bare corner of the room. Behind the 
subject and to his right the operator will sit at a small, properly lighted writing table, on which 
are the switches for the various electric currents, a signal light and the operator’s reaction key. 
The device for securing pulse records is attached to the left wrist of the subject. Electrodes 
for securing the psychogalvanic reflex rest on a stand at the subject’s right hand so that the 
index and second finger of his right hand can reach them with the arm in a natural and com- 


fortable position. 


dividuals, even such slight indulgence 
would mean, in the course of one year, 
seventy-two million exposures to such 
varied adverse effects as there may be in 
small doses. Among those drinking every 
day two glasses of beer, the exposures to 
temptation and to further drinking among 
two million men would be in the course 
of one year seven hundred and thirty mil- 
lion, and in twenty-five years eighteen and 
a quarter billion. 

“Eighteen and a quarter billion ex- 
posures to alcohol might be compared to 
very distant artillcry fire directed at an 
enemy. Many thousand shells are fired 
to produce a few fatalities. Many fail 
to hit, but in the long run there is a 
definite fatality. The impact of eighteen 
and a quarter billion doses of alcohol on 
a group of two million men must cer- 
tainly place the group at a disadvantage 
as compared to a group that is not ex- 
posed to such impact, provided of course 
that we find that the total effect of al- 
cohol in the doses usually taken as a 
beverage is ever so slightly injurious in 
a direct way and carries any distinct 
danger of temptation to increased indul- 
gence to the point where common obser- 
vation shows it to be a deadly, destructive 
poison. What is the evidence along these 
lines? 

“Ts there any sound reason to suspect 
alcohol of being the underlying cause of 
the greater part of the extra mortality 
unquestionably obtaining among users as 
compared to non-users? If we were 
confronted by an experience with users 
of ether or chloroform compared to non- 
users (ether is widely used in East 
Prussia, not a prohibition State), should 
we for one moment question the fact of 
these drugs being the essential poisonous 
agent? Even tho used in moderate quan- 
tities, should we question that cocaine or 
morphine or hashish or any other habit- 
forming drug was the chief factor in any 
extra mortality shown by its users?” 


Is there any well-supported evidence 
that the drinking of the average man is 
harmless? The laboratory, replies Doc- 
tor Fisk, must answer this question. 
We must consider the results of such 
work as that of Professors Raymond 
Dodge and E. C. Benedict, to say noth- 
ing of Doctor Atwater and many other 
eminent experts. The most important 
work along these lines has been done 
in Germany and it is there that scien- 
tific: opposition to the use of alcohol is 
strongest: 


“Kraepelin and his pupils have con- 
tributed most to our knowledge of the 
psychological effects of alcohol; they have 
done much to dispel the dogma that alco- 
hol possesses stimulating properties and 
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THE RECORD OF THE DRINKER 


have plainly labeled it a narcotic. The 
work of Kraepelin, Kiirz, Aschaffenburg, 
and others, has shown a distinctly nar- 
cotic or depressing effect from even small 
doses, such as a half to a whole liter of 
beer. A distinct impairment of the power 
to memorize numbers was found after the 
consumption of two to four glasses of 
beer. Habitual association of ideas and 
free association of ideas were also inter- 
fered with. 

“Vogt, of the University of Christiania, 
in comparatively recent experiments on 
his own person, confirmed the results of 
Kraepelin and Smith, and found a reduc- 
tion of 18 per cent. in the power to memo- 
rize Greek poetry. Six months later, 
when the poetry was reviewed, it was 
found that the lines learned on alcohol 
days were less readily relearned, thus 
suggesting the hypothesis that they were 
less clearly impressed on the memory 
while alcohol was circulating in the brain. 
Vogt found that about 15 cubic centi- 
meters (four teaspoonfuls) of whiskey 
on an empty stomach, or 25 cubic centi- 
meters with food, distinctly impaired the 
power to memorize. 

“Aschaffenburg found that moderate 
doses of alcohol lessened the amount of 
work done by printing compositors and 
increased the liability to error. In his 
and Kraepelin’s experiments, the reaction 
time, or the interim that elapses between 
an irritation and a responsive movement, 
which can be measured within one one- 
thousandth of a second, was at first 
shortened under small doses of alcohol 
and later lengthened, suggesting a depres- 
sion of the higher inhibitory centers and 
a release of the lower nervous mecha- 
nisms, with an acceleration of action 
characterized as ‘premature.’ 

“The testimony as to the effect on mus- 
cular efficiency and fatigue is somewhat 
conflicting, owing to the varying sus- 
ceptibility of the many individuals used 
in the tests. Such workers as Dubois, 
Schnyder and Hellsten have found a total 
loss of working power, occasionally pre- 
ceded by a temporary increase, variously 
ascribed to. primary increase of interest, 
temporary stimulation or even temporary 
paralysis of the higher centers, resulting 
in acceleration of the lower. Experi- 
ments with the ergograph—an instrument 
for recording the value of work done by 
muscular contractions—showed that any 
apparent stimulation was reflected in an 
increase in the number of movements, 
but not in their force or range, giving 
some support to the view that the effect 
of alcohol was a release of susceptibility 
or irritability rather than a driving force.” 


Noting discrepancies in the findings 
of various investigators, Professor 
Rivers made some experiments with 
particular care. They failed to show 
on the whole any stimulating effect 
on muscular efficiency from moderate 
doses of alcohol—say five to eight tea- 
spoonfuls. Sometimes a dose of, say, 
eight teaspoonfuls of pure alcohol may 
produce a decided increase in the 
amount of work executed with the 
ergograph or laboratory instrument for 
the measurement of exertion or fatigue. 
At other times the increase may be 
wholly absent and may possibly be re- 


placed by a decrease. With regard to 
mental work, Rivers concluded that the 
available evidence pointed to a decrease 
in the amount of work under the in- 
fluence of alcohol when there is any 
effect at all. There are, to be sure, 
great individual differences. The anal- 
ogy between the effect of mental 
fatigue and the effect of alcohol on 
muscular work is striking, Rivers sup- 
porting the view of Kraepelin that the 
effect of alcohol is essentially central, 
acting directly on the brain and spinal 
cord. The dulling of mental activity 
by fatigue is compared to the dulling of 
mental activity by alcohol. With re- 
gard to muscular efficiency, the expert 
Quensel says of the investigations al- 
ready mentioned that they afford a full 
objective support for the truth of what 
experience teaches. From the sporting 
and military life many experiences are 
at hand, he adds, to demonstrate the 
undesirability of using alcohol when 
the point is to keep the body for a 
longer period at its greatest strength 
and endurance. Experience has further 
shown, according to him, that it is diffi- 
cult and responsible work which suffers 
most from the influence of alcohol. 
Endurance, energy, concentration, suf- 
fer in the first place, while ability to 
execute an already familiar piece of 
work or purely mechanical operations 
or occupations is interfered with to a 
far less noticeable degree. 

Another important detail to consider 
in its relation to alcohol is the so-called 
“automatic system,” the nervous mech- 
anism for maintaining in equilibrium 
the circulation of the blood, the activity 
of the heart and the tone of the blood 
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vessels, as well as other glandular and 
organic functions. 


“The most extensive use of alcohol in 
medicine has been that of a heart stimu- 
lant. In every form of hear. - failure, 
whether of acute shock or the depres- 
sion of acute illness (especially in typhoid 
and pneumonia), alcohol was formerly a 
standard routine remedy, to be used on 
the first signs of a falling circulation, in 
traditional tablespoonful doses at intervals 
of several hours, and occasionally in much 
larger quantities. We now know that 
such value as it possessed in acute illness 
was largely due to its fuel-value, to its 
property of sparing tissue and thus re- 
placing nutrients in the diet which were 
often mistakenly withheld in the graver 
stages of acute illness. 

“While there are still a few authorities 
who believe that alcohol has some benefi- 
cial effect on the circulation, in spite of its 
absolute failure to show any value as a 
direct heart stimulant, the pendulum has 
swung very far in the other direction, and 
alcohol is now seldom used in acute ill- 
ness except as a substitute for food and 
in cases where previous steady drinking 
has made it unwise to withdraw it. Crile, 
Cabot, Dennig, Hindelang, Griinbaum, 
and others, have failed to show any in- 
crease in blood-pressure from its use in 
therapeutic doses in man. Altho very 
small doses in animals have shown some 
slight stimulating effects, the depressant 
after-effects are very quickly reached. 
Blood-pressure, however, is not an infalli- 
ble test in this regard, and there is other 
evidence to show that alcohol not only 
depresses the nervous centers controlling 
the tension of the blood-vessels and thus 
lowers blood-pressure, but depresses the 
inhibitory nervous center that controls the 
rate of the heart, thus accelerating the 
heart beat without adding to its power. 
It takes the ‘brake’ off the heart.” 





WHAT A RECORD IN AN ALCOHOLIC TEST LOOKS LIKE 


Such details as respiration, finger movement, pulse and the like are recorded by the instru 
ments of precision, the results being computed statistically and then read in the light of expert 


knowledge of what the normal figures ought to 


extended over a period of years. 


Calculations and records are sometimes 
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As a food, too, alcohol is discredited 
in acute disease and substances like 
sugar are now employed as affording 
almost equal food value without the 
possible dangerous effects on the circu- 
lation and nervous system. 


“On the protective qualities of the 
blood, its complex and as yet only dimly 
understood mechanism for resistance to 
infection, alcohol exerts very definite ef- 
fects. While there is much conflicting 
evidence, there has grown up, not only a 
clinical aversion to the use of alcohol in 
such conditions as tuberculosis and other 
infections, but a body of evidence justi- 
fying this reversal of former clinical 
practice. 

“Fillinger found the resistance of the 
red blood-cells much reduced after ad- 
ministration of champagne to healthy hu- 
man subjects, and similar results were 
found in dogs and rabbits. Weinberg 
confirmed these results by similar meth- 
ods, showing that 20 per cent. of the red 
cells lose their resistance after the ad- 
ministration of 450 cubic centimeters of 
champagne. Little effect was found on 
the white blood-cells by Parkinscn in a 


series of careful tests, except when very 
large doses were continually taken: that 
is, the power of these cells to destroy 
bacteria (phagocytosis) was not mate- 
rially affected. 

“Laitinen was convinced that very small 
doses, 15 cubic centimeters, for instance, 
distinctly lowered the resistance to ty- 
phoid ‘after prolonged administration. 
Muller, Wirgin, and others have shown 
that alcohol restricts, the formation of 
‘antibodies’ (the function of which is to 
resist infection) in the blood of rabbits. 
Rubin demonstrated that alcohol, ether, 
and chloroform, injected under the skin, 
render rabbits more vulnerable to strep- 
tococcus (blood poison) and pneumococ- 
cus (pneumonia) infection. 

“Our knowledge on the subject has lately 
been reinforced by Reich, of the Univer- 
sity of Munich. He failed to show any 
increase of protective activity -(phagocy- 
tosis) against tubercle bacilli in the white 
blood-cells of abstainers as compared to 
alcohol users, but noticed that phagocyto- 
sis of typhoid bacilli by the cells of ab- 
stainers was more readily effected. The 
bactericidal qualities of the blood serum 
of abstainers were also more active against 
typhoid bacilli. Furthermore, the resis- 
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tance of red blood-cells to salt solution 
was lowered in proportionate relationship 
to the degree of alcoholic indulgence.” 


In the past few months further light 
has been thrown upon the alleged food 
value of alcohol: 


“The one great therapeutic stronghold 
still held by alcohol is diabetes. Even 
Ewald, and others strongly opposed to the 
use of alcohol generally as a therapeutic 
weapon, concede its value in this disease 
because of its alleged action in preventing 
the development of acidosis when starches 
and sugars are withdrawn or greatly re- 
duced in the diet. That this view is based 
on dogma and not on scientific fact has 
lately been shown by Higgins, Peabody, 
and Fitz in their experiments at the Car- 
negie Institution and at the Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital, where carefully con- 
trolled experiments on normal human be- 
ings showed not only an absolute lack of 
‘antiketogenic’ or acidosis-preventing in- 
fluence on the part ‘of alcohol, but an 
actual acceleration of such conditions by 
its use, the measurements being made by 
the most delicate and accurate methods 
available to science (oxygen tension of 
alveolar air).” 


THE UPRIGHT ATTITUDE OF MAN AS AN INDICATION 
OF HIS ORGANIC INFERIORITY 


O persistently has the popular 

mind been saturated with the 

theory that man’s body repre- 

sents the supreme product, phys- 

iologically, of evolution that 
many deem this one of the established 
facts of science. 
evolutionary thought which suggests 
that man’s upright attitude is responsi- 
ble for some of the physiological com- 
plications that beset him; but, generally 
speaking, the upright attitude of man 
is taken as evidence of some kind of 
superiority to other mammals. Errors 
of this kind are due largely to the 
pseudo-science of newspapers and pe- 
riodicals, but some at least of the mis- 
conception is due to erroneous infer- 
ences by specialists who are not trained 
in comparative anatomy. Investigation 
is proving, declares Dr. F. Wood Jones, 
professor of anatomy at the University 
of London, that the human body is no 
such finished product of evolution as 
we have fondly imagined.* It has 
points of decided inferiority to the 
physical frames of mammals upon 
which we look with disdain as less 
finely formed than ourselves. Some of 
the lower animals are more capable of 
exquisite adaptations than are we our- 
selves. Their bodies are more splendid 
instruments than ours are, more com- 
plex, indicative of a higher stage of 
evolution on the physical plane. The 
upright attitude of man has been em- 
ployed as an argument in favor of his 
superiority to the four-footed beast 
physiologically, altho the evidence 


* ArporEAL Man. By F. Wood Tones, D.Sc. 
Edward Arnold, Publisher. 





There is a school of. 


makes such an argument ridiculous. 
It should tend the other way, says a 
review in the London Lancet. 

If we compare man’s body with the 
body of so-called “lower organisms,” we 
are astonished to find that his points 
of resemblance are with the lowest in 
the scale of conscious being. Man is 
oddly unlike the noble beasts of the 
jungle; but he is amazingly like the 
creatures of a primitive type that infest 
the bog, the pond and the swamp. His 
relatives are not the lords of the forest, 
not the kings of the jungle, nor the 
mighty eagle, but the creatures of the 
slime. Passing in review the various 
structural parts of man’s limbs, for in- 
stance—the hand, the forearm with its 
adaptations for supine postures and 
prostrate grovelling—we encounter at 
every point structures which have no 
counterpart in any mammalian order 
except that to which man ‘himself be- 
longs—the primates. To find structural 
and functional characters which distin- 
guish man’s limbs and the ape’s limbs 
we find it necessary to descend to the 
very lowest of land-living vertebrates— 
the clambering water newt and the 
primitive tortoise. We are justified in 
considering that the limbs of such 
primitive forms must be accepted as 
representing for us the structural con- 
dition of the earliest mammalian limb, 
the original mammalian forms of which 
fossil remains are found in deposits of 
a very remote prehistoric epoch. 

How is it that the various elements 
of the remote ancestral limb have been 
preserved in human limbs? Professor 
Jones’s answer is that the primates 


broke away from the early larid-living 
mammalian stock while the primitive 
bones and muscles were still preserved 
in that stock. These primitive elements 
proved useful and were preserved in 
that particular form which adopted an 
arboreal life and used the hand and 
foot to grasp with. The primitive plan 
on which the hands of man are built 
can be accounted for only by supposing 
that man’s ancestry spent a long pil- 
grimage in the trees. It was during 
man’s arboreal phase of existence that 
the vast majority of those anatomical 
characters which we regard as adapta- 
tions to man’s upright posture were 
evolved. These anatomical traits in- 
dicate how low we are. 

The upright attitude of man, hence, 
is not one of his high distinctions. It 
is a survival of the life of the ape in 
trees. Praise of that upright attitude 
is not scientific. It has been carried to 
preposterous conclusions. Equally ab- 
surd is the notion that many contem- 
porary diseases result from the upright 
attitude or that woman is more deeply 
involved in the physiological conse- 
quences of that upright attitude than 
man. This visceral uprightness is no 
new thing, speaking in terms of evolu- 
tion. The readjustment has been grad- 
ual and some measure of it has been 
long established. The praise of the 
poise ought to be relegated to the back- 
ground of serious speculation together 
with the condemnation of it as a cause 
of human ills. Neither need we plume 
ourselves upon the fact that but one 
human being comes into the world, as a 
rule, at a birth. 








THE FLASH SPECTRUM 


THE COMING TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE SUN AND THE 
CRITICAL MOMENT FOR ASTRONOMERS 


O solar eclipse in history has 

been studied with such elab- 

oration as that which is to 
characterize the record for 

the one in June of next year. 

The long path traversed in the United 
States over well-settled country will 
facilitate the work of astronomical ex- 
peditions from the State of Washington 
to Florida. This work will include ob- 
servation of the light from the outer 
gases of the sun separately and dis- 
tinctly. The eclipse of next year will 
be a total solar eclipse; that is, the 
moon happens to pass accurately in line 
between the earth and the sun. On 
such an occasion, as Professor Harold 
Jacoby explains,* when the lunar globe, 
advancing in its orbit around the earth, 
has almost covered the sun, just before 
it is covered absolutely, there must be 
a moment when the tiny sickle of the 
outermost layer of the sun is alone 
visible. At that exciting moment, and 
at that moment only, can we look on 
the outermost incandescent gases. But 
their light suffers no further absorp- 
tion, and so, like all incandescent gases, 
it should give a spectrum consisting of 
bright lines only. This is precisely 
what happens. If we observe the ad- 
vancing eclipse just for an instant be- 
* fore totality, the continuous solar spec- 
trum with its myriad Fraunhofer lines 
is suddenly replaced by a bright-line 
spectrum. Each bright line corre- 
sponds accurately to one of the van- 
ished dark lines. The critical instant 
over, the sun is covered totally and the 
bright lines in turn disappear. This 
phenomenon is appropriately termed 

the Flash Spectrum. 

The flash spectrum, which is 
to be studied so minutely next 
year, received its name, accord- 
ing to Popular Astronomy 
(Northfield, Minn.), which sup- 
plies our information regarding 
the eclipse, from the circum- 
stances of its first observation: 


“Already in 1868 the protuber- 
ances had been shown to have 
bright-line spectra, and in celebra- 
tion of the observation of this 
fact by the two observers Lockyer 
and Janssen, working indepen- 
dently, the Paris Academy caused 
a medal to be struck. But the fesult 
was not what had been expected, 
for the astrophysicists had ex- 
pected that, according to Kirch- 
hoff’s law, all the Fraunhofer lines 
would be seen as bright lines, 
while in reality only a dozen or 
so lines were seen bright. Not 
until the eclipse of 1870 was the 
discrepancy explained. At this 


* Astronomy. By Harold Jacoby, 
Rutherford Professor of Astronomy in 
Columbia University. Macmillan. 


eclipse, by watching the place where the 
chromosphere should be, as the moon ap- 
proached the edge of the sun’s disk and 
cut off the last photospheric rays, Young 
saw a bright-line reversal of the Fraun- 
hofer spectrum flash into view. From 
this occurrence the name has risen. In 
1896 Shackleton and Lockyer succeeded 
in photographing this phenomenon with 
prismatic cameras, and since that date 
hardly an eclipse has passed at which 
some photographs of it have not been 
secured.” 


The flash spectrum is observable, 
writes Professor Bernhard H. Dawson, 
only at the times of mutual adjustment 
of sun and moon which astronomers 
call second and third contact. During 
the remainder of “totality” the moon 
covers the chromosphere (the layer of 
incandescent red gas surrounding the 
sun) as well as the photosphere (the 
visible shining surface of the sun). 
Hence only the protuberances and the 
corona (the radial streams of light 
seen around the sun during a total 
eclipse) are visible. The flash spec- 
trum, however, is not absolutely in- 
stantaneous. The estimate of its dura- 
tion varied after the last great eclipse 
from less than an eighth of a second 
to seven seconds. At the beginning of 
totality the stronger lines appear first, 
then as the photospheric light is cut 
out more and more, the weaker lines 
appear in succession until at the very 
first instant of real totality the faintest 
lines are shown just for a moment and 
almost immediately cut out again as the 
moon obscures the level at which they 
rise. Then, as the moon advances, the 
lines of successively higher level are 


cut out, the dozen or so strongest lines 
remaining for several seconds. The 
lines of hydrogen, helium and calcium 
can be seen the longest. The majority 
of the lines have a duration of about 
two seconds, but this duration is differ- 
ent for different lines, and for the 
faintest is. but a fraction of a second. 

This flash spectrum is in general a re- 
versal of the Fraunhofer spectrum, as we 
have seen. Mitchell, in his observations 
a few years ago, obtained plates from 
which he measured the wave-lengths of 
nearly three thousand lines, of which 
only 126 were not identified with lines 
in a map of the Fraunhofer spectrum. 
There are, however, many significant 
differences. Many of the weakest 
Fraunhofer lines do not appear at all, 
owing to their faintness. The greatest 
difference is in the relative intensities 
of the lines of the different elements. 
Helium, for instance, is not present at 
all in the ordinary Fraunhofer spec- 
trum but has some of the strongest 
lines in the flash. 

The most important result from the 
flash spectrum is the knowledge that we 
obtain through it about the nature of 
the chromosphere and reversing layer 
and the distribution of elements in 
them. 


“From the fact that the chromosphere 
gives a bright-line spectrum we can at 
once conclude that it is gaseous and make 
a chemical analysis of it. From the fact 
that not all the lines nor even a majority 
of them have the same upper limit we 
conclude that the reversing layer is not 
distinctly separate from the rest of the 
chromosphere, but can be considered of 
different depths as we consider different 





THE MOST SPECTACULAR ECLIPSE IN AMERICAN ANNALS 
The event for which astronomers are waiting with such eagerness follows a track indicated on this 


diagram, for which we are indebted to Popular Astronomy (Northfield, Minn.). 
of the region traversed renders the period of totality, short as it will be, a free demonstration of many 
wonders hidden from the géneral gaze hitherto. 
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elements. These conclusions about the 
different heights to which the various 
elements reach are easily obtained quali- 
tatively. For a quantitative determination 
several methods, using different classes of 


data [according to Professor Bernhard 
H. Dawson’s article], have been devised.” 


Next year’s observation of the flash 
spectrum will help to settle contro- 
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versies respecting the value of data 
gathered on the sun when not in eclipse 
‘and will lead to improvement of instru- 
ments and methods of observation. 


MYSTERY OF THE DISAPPEARANCE OF THE LOWEST IN 
INTELLIGENCE OF ALL HUMAN BEINGS 


HE careful investigation into 

the actual numbers of the 

Australian aborigines, con- 

ducted under the supervision 

of the commonwealth govern- 
ment, leaves no doubt that these people 
are a disappearing race. The actual 
fact causes some astonishment to an- 
thropologists owing, as has been ex- 
plained in more than one aboriginal 
society bulletin, to the theory of popu- 
lation which has prevailed among so- 
ciologists generally that the lower the 
standard of living in a given stock, the 
faster it breeds. This law has held 
good with reference to human beings. 
The higher we go in the scale of civil- 
ization, the greater the tendency of 
population to remain stationary or to 
decline. Now, the Australian aborig- 
inal is, in the words of Andrew Lang, 
“infinitely beneath the status in culture 
of Paleolithic man of the mammoth 
and reindeer period.” He lives on the 
lowest human scale. Care is taken, as 
the latest official reports summarized 
in the Melbourne Argus attest, to pro- 
tect him from the usual lot of the 
aboriginal faced by a white man’s civil- 
ization. The puzzling fact of the case 
is afforded by the contrast with that of 
the North American Indian. It has 
long been supposed that the latter is 
dying out. Statistical investigations 
do not sustain this idea. There were 
not so very many Indians in what is 
now the United States when Columbus 
discovered America. No convincing 
evidence of their decline numerically 
has ever been presented, altho opinions 
do differ upon the subject. There is no 
difference of opinion regarding the sta-. 
tistics in the case of the Australian 
aborigines. They are not, it is true, a 
very well-known race, despite the lit- 
erature that has grown up around them. 
The literature is produced mainly by 
travelers and exploring anthropologists 
whose investigations are in no case sys- 
tematic and whose statistics, according 
to Science Progress, are not verified. 
The latest study at first hand is that of 
Dr. Herbert E. Gregory in the National 
Geographic Magazine, who points out 
that the isolation of the Australian con- 
tinent, so clearly reflected in its fauna 
and flora, has left its stamp on the na- 
tive race. Like the kangaroo and the 
tree fern, the aboriginal is a remnant 
of bygone days. Paleolithic man, whose 
primitive tools are eagerly sought in 
the caves and gravels of Europe, was 


alive in Tasmania within the memory 
of persons still living. The aboriginal 
who is to-day roaming the deserts of 
Australia by hundreds—he did it by 
thousands not so long ago—is Neolithic 
man. There is an idea among the well- 
informed as well as among the ill-in- 
formed that the aboriginal of Australia 
has been carefully studied. This is a 
mistake. In fact, there are tribes still 
struggling in the great “never never 
land” which have not been studied at 
all. Taken altogether, the aborigines 
of Australia are still an anthropological 
mystery. 

The Australian native, we are told 
by Herbert E. Gregory, is unlike the 
negro, the Malay, the Mongolian and 
the American Indian in physique, and 
in facial expression. His range in 
height is about that of Europeans. 
Some individuals are strongly built, but 
in general only the upper part of the 
body is well developed. The legs are 
usually thin and long, with inconspic- 
uous calves. The great toe is loose. 
The foot is about as useful as the small 
and delicate hand in picking up objects. 
The Australian aboriginal’s cranial ca- 
pacity is 75, as compared with 83 for 
the African negro: 


“He does not bother with clothes ex- 
cept when the weather is particularly bad, 
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From The National Geographic Magazine 


THE “BLACK FELLOW” WHO IS A 
WHITE MAN 


This recent photograph of an Australian sav- 
age shows a typically Caucasian facial angle. 

is ancestors extend back in a direct line fully 
fifteen thousand years, according to anthropolo- 
gists, but for some unfathomable reason the race 
is at last on the eve of extinction. 


and then bark or the skin of the kangaroo 
is used without sewing or fashioning. 
Some tribes use rushes and seaweed for 
temporary clothing or make a blanket 
from the dried scum of lakes. For boats 
pieces of bark tied at the end and daubed 
with clay suffice. 

“He makes no pottery, and cooking 
utensils are represented by stones for 
crushing roots and seeds, stone knives, 
and a rudely fashioned scoop which serves 
as a dish, a spade, and as a receptacle for 
carrying water. He knows nothing of 
agriculture, and his one domesticated ani- 
mal is the dingo, a half-wild dog. 

“The geography of Australia is such 
that localities where food and water are 
sufficient for a large number of people 
are very scarce. There are no wild ce- 
reals, and the native fruits are few in 
number, restricted in distribution and of 
meager nutriment, while water must be 
searched for over half the continent. 
The different tribes therefore have no 
fixed abode beyond vaguely defined limits 
inside of which they roam in search of 
food like packs of hunting animals. The 
groups are necessarily small and their 
relations are governed by fear and suspi- 
cion. Infrequent contact has resulted in 
the development of many languages with- 
in the same race. 
than 300 miles square seven languages are 
spoken, one of them in two dialects, one 
in five.’ 

“In endurance and speed he is not the 
equal of the American Indian, and his 
weapons of wood and poorly fashioned 
stones are effective only at short range; 
but as a hunter the native Australian is 
marvelously adjusted to his environment. 

“Human flesh is not a regular article of 
diet, but when conditions are hard men 


who have fallen in battle or died of dis-. 


ease are added to the food supply, and 
infants are killed and sometimes eaten by 
their parents. Captives are commonly 
slaughtered and eaten, sometimes for 
ceremonial purposes, sometimes to satisfy 
hunger. The flesh of the native or Chi- 
nese or Malay, whose diet is vegetable, is 
said to be preferred to that of Europeans, 
which is tougher and more salt. 

“The black fellow is not a ‘degraded 
savage,’ but rather a primitive man placed 
in an unfavorable environment. When 
food and water are abundant the aborig- 
inal is kind to the infirm, and even shows 
traits of generosity and gratitude. When 
the struggle for existence is severe he 
becomes an animal searching for its prey. 
Mentally he is a weak child, with uncon- 
trolled feelings, without initiative or sense 
of responsibility. In many respects he is 
intelligent and profits by education, but 
abstract ideas are apparently beyond his 
reach. His ignorance, suspicion, and fear, 
rather than viciousness and evil intentions, 
make him dangerous to strangers.” 


In ‘one district less , 
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Only within recent years did the pro- 
tection of the aborigines from the white 
man become systematic in Australia. 
In Tasmania, indeed, there was once 
a hunting expedition of thousands of 
Europeans of all sorts and conditions 
for the extermination of the aborigines. 
From the slaughter about two hundred 
were rescued and placed within a re- 
servation. In less than twenty years 
the group had all died out with the ex- 
ception of forty-four. Not long after- 
wards but one remained and at his 
death in 1876 the Tasmanian race be- 


THE GENIUS WHO 
OPHY 


HE whole intellectual world, 
according to a minute of the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
went into eclipse at the 
death of Théodule Ribot. His 

mind was one of the glories of France. 
The supreme thinker of France, the 
hero of the intellect, the discoverer 
of attention, a herald of personality, 
champion of the will—he was all these 
things, if we are to accept the tributes 
to his memory in the Revue philoso- 
phique. Readers of that famous novel, 
“The Disciple,” by Paul Bourget, have 
seen and heard and known Ribot, the 
Ribot who in his prime could say inno- 
cently to the procurator that he never 
read a newspaper, the Ribot whose the- 
ories of the origin and nature of ro- 
mantic love were long the basis of a 
school of realistic fiction. 

Stated in terms of a more exact ap- 
preciation, according to Doctor Gaston 
Rageot in the Paris Revue, the life 
work of Théodule Ribot was the wrest- 
ing of Psychology from Philosophy. 
After incurring the odium of German 
philosophers, of a more traditional 
school, in the énd he was hailed as im- 
mortal by the champions of the Vienna 
theory associated for the moment with 
the work of Freud. In brief, Ribot 
made psychology a science as the word 
science is now used among specialists. 
But this new psychology remains none 
the less the science that is nearest to 
metaphysics, the science of which meta- 
physics has most need for the nourish- 
ment of its own speculations. In for- 
mer times the philosophers properly so 
called drew their inspiration from 
mathematics and like Descartes they 
evolved beautiful geometrical systems 
of thought. Such intellectual edifices 
seem vain in our day. More life, more 
reality, is asked. Is it not the substitu- 
tion of a psychological point of view 
for the old geometrical tradition that 
made the fortune of the Bergsonian 
system? Metaphysics seems, there- 
fore, more than ever an object of glo- 


AN INTELLECTUAL HERO 


came extinct. Everything possible is 
being done to save the Australian na- 
tive from such extinction; but the re- 
sults of the recent census are most 
discouraging. The drop in the birth- 
rate is pronounced amazing and no an- 
thropologist of standing has given the 
explanation of it: 


“The great antiquity of the race on the 
mainland is demonstrated directly by the 
discovery of stone hatchets buried in peat 
beneath extensive deposits of marine clays 
15 feet below sea-level, and no less con- 
clusively by the great development of 
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languages and dialects and the absence 
among the tribes of traditions of migra- 
tion. 

“A feature of peculiar interest is the 
almost universally accepted conclusion 
that the aboriginal stock of Australia be- 
longs to the Indo-Aryan or Caucasian 
race. Their nearest relatives are the Ved- 
dahs of Ceylon and the Dravidian races 
of the Deccan plateau. Altho perhaps the 
most primitive of the world’s inhabitants, 
tucked away on an extremity of the 
world’s lands and isolated for a whole 
geological period, they are our own racial 
relatives and picture the life of our ances- 
tors.” 


RESCUED PSYCHOLOGY FROM PHILOS- 
AND MADE IT A SCIENCE 


rification and that glory by which it is 
invested is legitimate. It would have 
been impossible without Ribot. 
Through the medium of his famous 
theory of Attention Ribot achieved the 
triumph of his system. Attention had 
always been considered from within, 
by way of the consciousness. In it 
could be seen only a “pure act” of the 
intellect, of mysterious origin. On the 
other hand, slightly as one may ob- 
serve its symptoms externally in bodily 
manifestations, attention thereby seems 
simplified to the student. It is less 
difficult to explain. Attention accord- 
ing to Ribot is not an undetermined 
act. Its mechanism is essentially mo- 
tor. That is, it acts always through 
muscles and upon muscles, principally 
by means of a halt, a reduction to 
rigidity, a stop. Compare an audience 
that is amused with an audience en- 
thralled, a diligent pupil with an idle 








THE AUTHORITY ON LOVE WHO 
NEVER LOVED 


The mystery is explained in Bourget’s great 
novel of “The Disciple,” which is devoted to a 
study of Théodule Ribot, just dead. 


boy, an animal that lurks for prey with 
an animal at play. The bodily attitude 
of attention is not that of distraction. 
In an ordinary state of mind the 
senses, open to the world, continue to 
supply all the sensations as usual and 
these sensations in their turn multiply 
images, agitating the memory as a 
stone agitates deep water. The con- 
sciousness is like a moving picture, a 
perpetual flutter of wings, a wheel 
turning incessantly. In the state of at- 
tention, on the contrary, the senses are, 
as it were, closed, the memory is sus- 
pended or closed too, the mind is fixed. 
The cinematograph has stopped, the 
wheel turns no more, the wings do not 
flutter, the butterfly has come to rest. 
We have realized a state of “monoidea- 
tion,” a single fixed idea. 

Becoming more precise in the anal- 
ysis of these physical accompaniments 
of attention, Ribot brings them within 
three groups—vasomotor phenomena, 
respiratory phenomena and motor 
phenomena (expression). In the ori- 
gin of these effects, he distinguishes 
two moments: spontaneous attention, 
depending upon such states as desire, 
discontent, jealousy, and the like, the 
only form of attention found in the 
child and in the animal; and voluntary 
attention, obtained artificially by the 
association of a natural desire with an 
object not related to it originally. 
(For instance, the child, before loving 
labor for itself, works for a reward.) 
Hence, contrary to all subjectivist and 
intellectualist traditions, attention ap- 
peared both in its physiological condi- 
tions and in its “affective” or vital 
character. Sense perception, in the 
thing supposed to be the most purely 
intellectual of all mental states, pre- 
ceded the. act of the intelligence. 
Transition from, one to the other was 
movement, that is to say, action, ten- 
dency. 

Psychology took its first plunge into 
life and the glory of the innovation be- 
longs entirely to Théodule Ribot! 
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GRAFTING WITH SKIN. FROM THE THIGH 


EING quartered in France as a 
physician in the army medical 
corps, Captain H. W. M. Ken- 
dall was impressed by the in- 
adequacy of the treatment 

adopted for the surfaces of wounds. 
He recalled a native Indian theory that 
the grafting of granulating surfaces 
with skin from the frog was practical 
in the kind of cases occurring in the 
military hospitals. Captain Kendall has 
served in India and there, in the course 
of his own medical experiments, he 
treated ulcers-with frog skin, for both 
frogs and ulcers were very common at 
headquarters. Noticing the quantity of 
frogs in the French military district, it 
occurred to him to renew his former 
experiments. The hospitals of the 
country were filled with soldiers who 
had open granulating wounds caused 
chiefly by shrapnel. These wounds are 
slow in healing. They result in a scar 
which is very likely to cause the patient 
much inconvenience through contrac- 
tion in future years. 

The first experiment did not promise 
well. It was made in the case of a sol- 
dier who had a shrapnel wound on the 
left thigh. Nearly a month had 
elapsed between the infliction of the 
wound and the application of the treat- 
ment. It proved unsuccessful. The 
wound was suppurating profusely, and 


OF THE FROG 


the graft did not adhere at all. In 
about ten days Doctor Kendall resolved 
to try once more. This time the graft- 
ing proved just the thing for a bad 
wound. The healing ensued in little 
over a week. 

Thus encouraged, Doctor Kendall 
proceeded to experiment with other 
cases, the wounds varying roughly from 
an inch and a half to four inches in 
length by half an inch to an inch and 
a half in width. The results have been 
in every instance so gratifying that 
The British Medical Journal (London) 
has taken up the subject. There have 
been no examples of failure unless local 
complications apart from the wound 
and failure to apply the frog skin cor- 
rectly made the treatment abortive. 

The ideal wound to graft, accord- 
ing to Captain Kendall’s account in the 
medical organ, is flat, without much 
suppuration or excessive granulation. 
The rapidity with which the wound 
commences to heal after the graft has 
successfully adhered is in marked con- 
trast with its sluggishness before the 
operation. 


“The wound having been gently cleaned 
without antiseptics and as gently dried, 
the loose skin on the inner side of the 
frog’s thigh is carefully pinched up in a 
pair of dressing forceps, snipped off with 
scissors, spread out and applied by its 





under-surface to the wound. A strip of 
gutta-percha tissue smeared with some 
mild and soft non-irritating emollient is 
then placed over it, fixed in position at its 
ends by adhesive plaster, and a dry dress- 
ing applied over all. The whole is gently 
removed in three days, when the site of 
the graft will be noticed as a purplish 
spot branching outwards to the periphery 
of the wound. A similar dressing is again 
applied for two days to avoid unnecessary 
interference, after which the wound may 
“be dressed daily, without the gutta-percha 
tissue, with some simple, non-irritating 
ointment, such as boracic, until healing is 
completed. 

“The gap in the skin’s continuity is by 
this process filled up and unsightly or in- 
convenient contraction avoided.” 

In addition to leaving a supple scar, 
this method has the advantage of trans- 
planting skin free of hair and free of 
diseases possibly conveyed in human 
skin. Captain Kendall’s reason for not 
using antiseptics is that he wishes to 
avoid destroying the delicate epithelium 
formed from the graft. He believes 
this method would prove successful in 
many kinds of slowly-healing sores, 
varicose ulcers with or without a ten- 
dency to adhere to the bony tissues be- 
neath, burns after the acute stages have 
passed, large abrasions or ulcerating 
surfaces on the face or exposed parts 
in cavities where transplantation of 
skin is indicated. 


THE RULING PASSION IN THE CAREER OF THE 


N educated man must be struck 
by the great ignorance which 
apparently ‘exists regarding 
the very nature of science, 
observes the Scientific Amer- 

ican. The practical utility of science is 
admitted, but the facts that utility is 
not the aim of scientific investigation, 
and that scientific men have not lived 
laborious days in order to increase 
the dividends of stockholders in certain 
manufacturing enterprizes do not seem 
to be generally recognized. Yet, our 
contemporary says, the history of any 
science makes these facts sufficiently ob- 
vious. On any theory but one the 
scientific man is a mystery. If his aim 
is to make money he has shown the 
oddest way of going about it. If his 
object is contemporary renown, he has 
been on the whole unsuccessful. Re- 
nown which consists in a few members 
of a scientific society thanking Pro- 
fessor So-and-So for his paper, and in 
foot-note reference in a few treatises 
which not one in half a million has ever 
heard of, cannot satisfy any but an 
anemic longing for fame. _ 

The objective of the man of science, 


MAN OF SCIENCE 


protests the organ from which we ex- 
tract this protest, will show us what he 
really is, and in doing so will get rid of 
much controversy : 


“His aim is to obtain a widening and 
deepening vision of the universe; that is, 
he is an artist, and science is an art. The 
scientific man differs from the politician, 
lawyer, or business man in just the same 
way as a musical or literary artist does. 
His medium is different, but his aim is 
the same. And his incentive is the same. 
The governing passion in the life of the 
man of science is his passion for beauty. 
The soul of science, for the extension 
and embellishment of which scientific men 
live their lives, is the scientific theory. 
They do not live to invent aeroplanes, to 
discover wireless telegraphy, to build Zep- 
pelins and concoct poison gases, but to 
see the universe as a more comprehensive 
and more harmonious whole, and their 
reward is the acute esthetic pleasure which 
the discovery of such harmony entails. 

“It is impossible to read the history of 
any great scientific theory without seeing 
that we are here concerned with an artistic 
achievement; but apart from this, the 
very way in which scientific men refer to 
their work shows that their point of view 
is that of the artist. They are for ever 


talking about ‘this beautiful theorem,’ 
‘this elegant proof’—it is always obvious 
that their emotions are strongly con- 
cerned.” ... 


A scientific theory is -distinguished 
from a law of nature by the fact that 
there is a purely imaginative element 
in it, a conception that can not be ex- 
pressed in terms of sense perceptions. 
The Newtonian theory of gravitation, 
for instance, often improperly called a 
law, supposes ultimate attracting par- 
ticles which are not objects of sense 
perception. The whole vast theory of 
the ether, too, is purely imaginative— 
none of our senses can give us any im- 
pression of it. 


“Theories to correlate known phenom- 
ena may be evolved by the dozen, but the 
true theory, the theory which will predict, 
is of an altogether different order of 
imagination, and is as personal as the 
music of a great composer. There is no 
attempt to be paradoxical here. Insight, 
imagination, and even style are as ap- 
parent in scientific as in literary work. 
It is even possible for those sufficiently 
familiar with the subject to ‘spot’? the 
scientific man by his style.” 
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THE: “UNBLUSHING MATERIALISM” OF THE NEW 
ROCKEFELLER EDUCATIONAL PLAN 


HEN the General Educa- 

tion Board, established by 

John D. Rockefeller, an- 

nounced recently that it 

would provide Teachers 
College, of Columbia University, with 
the funds necessary to establish and 
conduct a “modern schcol” along the 
lines laid down last year by Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot, President Emeritus of Har- 
vard University, and by Dr. Abraham 
Flexner, the tone of the comment 
aroused in the.daily press and in edu- 
cational circles was, for the most part, 
friendly. Even critics who disagreed 
with some of the underlying principles 
of the proposed school took the position 
that the “trying out” of these principles 
would be useful and advantageous. In 
some quarters, however, a note of 
strong protest found expression. The 
New York Times, in a lengthy leading 
editorial, pronounced the whole scheme 
“radical,” “dangerous” and an evidence 
of “unblushing materialism.” The 
New York Institute for Public Service, 
of which William H. Allen is director, 
likewise criticized the new plan as lack- 
ing in “soul” and “vision.” 

The Rockefeller plan contemplates 
the opening next fall, in the central 
part of New York City just east of 
Central Park, a school that is to have 
elemental and high-school departments. 
Its director is to be Prof. Otis W. 
Caldwell, late of the University of 
Chicago. Funds to the amount of 
“whatever it costs” will be given by the 
General Education Board. On June 
30, 1916, it was announced that the 
Board’s “principal funds, including re- 
serve,” were over $34,000,000. 

The guiding principle of the school is 
that education is to be “better adapted 
to the needs of common life than in the 
curriculum now in use.” The school 
will “frankly discard that theory of edu- 
cation known as ‘formal discipline.’ ” 
New methods of teaching literature, 
history and civics will be tried, and “ef- 
forts will be made to ascertain whether 
the important ancient classics cannot be 
effectively used in translations.” Latin 
and Greek, as languages, will not be 
taught. Dr. Flexner has said that “the 
modern school will drop the study of 
the subject of grammar.” Modern lan- 
guages will be stressed. Science, in- 
dustry and the various domestic arts 
will be brought into the foreground. A 


“rational course of study which connects 
the study of mathematics with its use” 
will be worked out, and “by means of 
pictures, lantern slides, charts, maps, 
shop and laboratory, special reading 
matter and discussions to give the pu- 
pils sufficient contact with their indus- 
trial, social, economic, vocational and 
domestic environment so as to derive 
the basis for their school work from 
real situations,” an attempt will be 
made to keep the school work of the 
pupils “constantly real to them.” 

All this, in the judgment of The 
Times, is “bread-and-butter education 
and nothing else.” The same paper 
goes on to picture some of the bad re- 
sults which it thinks will follow on the 
application of the new plan: 





THE PROJECTOR OF THE “MODERN 
SCHOOL” 

Dr. Abraham Flexner has the intellectual sup- 
port of Dr. Charles W. Eliot, President Emeritus 
of Harvard University, and the financial support 
of John D. Rockefeller, in his efforts to “adapt 


” 


education to the needs of common life. 


“In the General Board’s program and 
in the indicated course of study there is 
not a trace of anything tending to the 
development of character. There is noth- 
ing that would lead us to suppose that 
the graduate of the ‘modern school’ 
would have in his mind any ideas, any 
general ideas, any ideas at all above or 
outside the realm of his daily tasks. One 
who uses the word culture in discussing 
these modern theories of education must 
take heed to himself, for when that word 
is spoken the educationa! modernist be- 
comes dangerous—habet foenum in cornu. 
But we make bold to say that young men 
and women trained in this manner would 
be as destitute of culture as a Hottentot. 
Imagination will be cramped and stunted, 
knowledge and enlightenment abridged 
and shorn of those intellectual pleasures 
and satisfactions which make them a rich 
possession. The modern scholar, if these 
theories prevail, will be a man profoundly 
versed in automobiles, steamship con- 
struction, bridge building, microscopic 
analysis, chemical reactions, hydraulics 
and hydrostatics, and the uses of elec- 
tricity for lighting and heating, while the 
young woman who enjoys these priceless 
early advantages will be able to build and 
operate a creamery, run a sewing ma- 
chine, direct the installation of a domestic 
heating plant, and preside over parlor 
meetings of ladies ardently pursuing the 
study of ‘civics. Neither of them will 
have an idea or be able to form an in- 
telligent opinion upon subjects not di- 
rectly related to gainful pursuits. 

“Unblushing materialism finds its 
crowning triumph in the theory of the 
modern school. In the whole plan there 
is not a spiritual thought, not an idea 
that rises above the need of finding money 
for the pocket and food for the belly. 
There is nothing that would implant in 
the mind of ingenuous youth the thought 
that there was anything worth while out- 
side the shop, the market, and the labo- 
ratory; that of the vast accumulations of 
human thought any part is worth pre- 
serving save that which directly relates 
to making a living.” 


The Times objects not only to the 
theory underlying the “modern school,” 
but also to the manner in which it is 
to be “forced on the public.” If the 
promise or the threat of “complete 
modernization of elementary and sec- 
ondary schooling” in the United States 
is carried out, it will mean, The Times 
exclaims, a revolution in our whole 
educational system. The indictment 
concludes : 


“There is a vast compelling force in 











THE 
Dr. Otis W. Caldwell comes from the Department of Natural 
Science in Chicago University to, take charge of the experimental 
school that is to be established in New York under the auspices 
of the General Education Board. 


$35,000,000. Without exception colleges 
need money. If a college makes bold to 
hint to those charged with the disburse- 
ment of the General Board’s funds that it 
could make good use of say $200,000, con- 
ceivably the board might reply that if the 
college would consent to make some 
changes in its curriculum, if it would 
discontinue certain effete branches and 
show greater kindness for the theories 
of the modern school, the matter might 
be considered. Faculties might resist, but 
Trustees, possibly, would be inclined to 
yield. At any rate, the danger is actual, 
present, it seems to us to be very great. 
“Where does the Ggneral Education 





DIRECTOR OF THE NEW MODERN SCHOOL 


Board gets its authority to 
impose its views as_ to 
courses of study upon the 
teaching body of primary, 
secondary or higher educa- 
tional institutions? Where 
is its authority to enter 
upon experiments ‘which if 
successful will mean practi- 
cally the complete moderni- 
zation of elementary and 
secondary schooling’ ‘what- 
ever it costs’? The General 
Education Board was in- 
corporated by the act of 
Congress approved on Jan- 
uary 12, 1903. The objects 
of the incorporation were 
‘the promotion of education 
within the United States of 
America without distinction 
of race, sex or creed.’ In 
Section 3 of the act the 
board is empowered to do 
many things. It may ‘es- 
tablish, maintain, or endow 
elementary, primary schools, 
industrial schools, training 
schools, normal schools, 
training schools for teach- 
ers or schools of any grade 
or higher institutions of 
learning.’ Nowhere do we 
find that the board was 
vested with authority to 
spend money and use its influence for 
the ‘modernization’ of education or to 
control or to have anything to say about 
the curriculum of any college or the 
course of study in any school. It would 
appear that in its experiment the board 
has ventured outside its field, that it has 
exceeded its powers under the act of in- 
corporation. 

“Whether that be true or not, the an- 
nounced aims of the board in this experi- 
ment are so far-reaching, revolutionary, 
and, in the view of many educators who 
have already expressed their opinions 
upon these theories, so dangerous to the 
interests of the country and to the minds 
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of youth that they should have immediate 
and earnest consideration. If this experi- 
ment bears the expected fruit we shall 
see imposed upon the country a system 
of education born of the theories of one 
or two men, and replacing a system 
which has been the natural outgrowth of 
the American character and the needs of 
the American people.” 


The grounds of objection which Dr. 
Allen and the Institute for Public Ser- 
vice have to the new school are stated 
in a circular which has been sent to 
5,000 public school and college men and 
to educational journals. The circular 
protests against “the materialism of the 
Rockefeller ideal” and criticizes five 
”serious weaknesses” in the General 
Education Board’s proposal: 


“(1) The school described would not 
be modern, for it lacks the soul, the 
vision, the ambition, and the self-help 
of modern schools that are already here 
in New York City and in many other 
cities. 

“(2) The experiment, even if properly 
located and conducted, seeks to prove 
nothing which has not already been 
proved a thousand times. 

“(3) Nothing of general usefulness to 
public education can be proved in a hot- 
house experiment in Park Avenue, the 
richest residential section in the world, 
with 75 to 200 children, even if some of 
them are poor enough to require schol- 
arships, 

“(4) The General Education Board’s 
pamphlets on rural, elementary, and high 
schools misrepresent present tendencies 
in education by ignoring and belittling 
two decades of nation-wide progress. 

“(5) Earnest, sound, extensive experi- 
ments in public schools are discouraged 
and discredited by the enormous circu- 
lation given to indictments emanating 
from a Rockefeller Foundation which 
would be ignored as obsolete if issued 
by men or agencies not controlljng money 
and promotion.” 


“BILLY” SUNDAY’S GENIUS AS A PREACHER 


HE evangelist, William Ashley 

(better known as “Billy”) 

Sunday, completed in January 

the most successful campaign 

of his career, in Boston, then, 

after a few days of rest, began a similar 
campaign in Buffalo, and-in April un- 
dertakes a series of meetings in New 
York City. For this last-named series 
elaborate preparations have been made, 
more elaborate probably than were ever 
before made for any such campaign. 
Even in January, two and a half months 
before the meetings begin, five hundred 
“trail-hitters” from Philadelphia came 
in a special] train to New York, and oc- 
cupied a hundred pulpits telling of the 
work Sunday had accomplished in their 
city. An elaborate series of neighbor- 
hood prayer-meetings in private houses 


ANALYZED 


was inaugurated throughout the city. 
The city was divided up into blocks 
weeks ago and committees instituted 
for visitation all over Manhattan Island. 
It is interesting, in view of such prep- 
atations, to read an analysis of Mr. 
Sunday’s powers as a preacher made 
by Dr. L. T. Townsend and published 
in the Christian Advocate (N. Y.). 
Dr. Townsend is Professor Emeritus 
in Boston University, and has been for 
the larger part of twenty-five years in 
charge of the department of homiletics. 
He pronounces Billy Sunday “a ge- 
nius,” and he tries to show in what his 
genius consists. 

The first point in connection with 
Billy Sunday’s sermons that Dr. Town- 
send notes is that he chooses his texts 
carefully and knows his Bible thoroly. , 


“There are few clergymen who quote 
Scripture as accurately and as readily 
as does William Sunday.” His sub- 
jects, for the larger part, are well 
chosen; “they are always attractive, _ 
sometimes startling and perhaps oc- 
casionally a bit sensational, but never 
effeminate and never silly.” Dr. Town- 
send goes on to speak of the universal- 
ity of Sunday’s appeal. He has the 
brains and the wit to reach adults. He 
commands the rapt attention of young 
people because he knows how to talk 
in their vernacular. He has that rarest 
of preachers’ gifts, the mastery of the 
minds of children, and he holds their 
interest by the use of symbols, such as 
white and black flags, and by his 
amazing fund of anecdote. 

William Sunday, Dr. Townsend de- 








A MASTER OF PASSIONATE RHETORIC 


clares, is a poet, even tho he does not 
write poetry. 


“Figures of rhetoric and figures of ora- 
tory adorn his sermons as if they could 
not help it. And in word-picture-painting 
he is second to but few who have stood 
in the pulpit. He speaks, and heaven 
lights up with an inviting smile. He 
speaks, and hell frowns and yawns be- 
neath his feet. He speaks, and the devil 
comes from the pit for the purpose of 
murdering his victims. He speaks, and 
the red lights of the districts where sor- 
tows the most awful imaginable are born 
flare up under Sunday’s touch, and there 
are revealed the regrets and anguish of 
broken-hearted victims. He speaks, and 
the home of the drunkard, with all its 
hunger, rags and squalor, stands out in 
Startling vividness as on a canvas. He 
speaks, and the slave of the saloon is 
seen falling headlong into the pit of the 
damned. And then Mr. Sunday damns 
to a hell of remorse the saloonkeeper 
and the rum traffic. These pictures are 
so vivid that strong men faint and are 
carried from the tabernacle to the taber- 
nacle hospital. Scarcely anything of this 
kind has been witnessed since Jonathan 
Edwards, the poet-metaphysician of 
Northampton, painted the awful picture 
of sinners in the hands of an angry God. 

“And Mr. Sunday’s power in denuncia- 
tion and invective, sometimes tinged with 
irony, sarcasm and with almost revenge, 
finds a prominent place in many, perhaps 
in most of his sermons. Even the wine- 
drinking, the card-playing and the mod- 
ern dance, consuming hour after hour, 
day and night, in these times of the 
world’s want, and war, and agony, he 
denounces with impatience. And _ the 
poodle dog, embraced in a woman’s arms, 
on the street and in a public conveyance, 
is an exhibition already made unpopular 
under his sarcastic thrusts. And yet 
William Sunday is of a tender heart and 
loves every living human being, whatever 
he may say of their weaknesses and sin.” 


It was Demosthenes, the greatest of 
all orators, who gave it as his opinion 
that the first, second and third requisite 
in oratory is action. Billy Sunday is 
action incarnate. “At times he rushes 
about like a highly charged dynamo 
loosened from its fastenings, and one 
hardly knows whether he is about to 
leap into the center of the tabernacle, 
tear a hole in the flooring or go out 
through the roofing; such is his method 
of emphasizing what he is saying. A 
moment later the tempest is over and 
he is a brother man again, with a smile 
on his face as if nothing had hap- 
pened.” Dr. Townsend proceeds with 
the analysis of the content of his ser- 
mons: 


“We recall nothing in forensic liter- 
ature that surpasses his skill in the use 
of antithesis when enforcing the more 
important parts of his sermon. Nor can 
one fail in finding in William Sunday a 
master of what is termed passion speech. 
No man in America can out-match him 
in the rapid gun-firing of adjectives, of 
epithets, invectives and anathemas against 
hypocrites and other sinners. Some of 


his sentences are like chain lightning and 
his words often are as striking as a clap 
of thunder. He appears to be intoxicated 
with a passion especially against the rum 
traffic and for the salvation of souls. That 
is why his gestures and postures are 
sometimes like a Wild West show and 
his words terrific. And it is this passion 
for souls that enables him to persuade 
men to walk the sawdust trail and then 
escape from the valleys below to the up- 
lands of a higher and better life. 

“And does anyone think that Mr. Sun- 
day’s outbursts of laughter preceding 
some of his most earnest appeals, tho an 
entirely new agency in revival effort, are 
any more out of place than the sniveling 
half tones and minor thirds, or the sonor- 
ous orotunds sometimes heard from the 
pulpit, or are any less pleasing in the sight 
of heaven? 

“And we are safe in adding this chal- 
lenge that among the world’s theatrical 
actors not more than two, perhaps only 
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3etter known as “Billy Sunday.” If 
lately concluded a ten-weeks evangelistic 


SUNDAY 

He has 
cain- 
paign in Boston in which 60,000 men and women 


“hit the trail.” He comes to New York in April 
to start a new series of meetings. 


one, in the number can equal William 
Sunday in the impersonation of different 
characters in the same scene. His imper- 
sonations of ‘Martha and Mary and of 
Elisha and the servant of Naaman are 
masterpieces that spellbind ten thousand 
men when gathered in the tabernacle. 
And his personation of the oak tree that 
shadows his mother’s grave and his con- 
versation with it, in pathetic and poetic 
tenderness, is beyond the reach of any 
sermonizer to whom we have ever lis- 
tened.: 

“Mr. Sunday’s public prayers are no 
less characteristic than his sermons. He 
speaks ‘to the people, then to the Lord 
Jesus, then to the people again and some- 
times to the devil, all in the same breath. 
He talks with Jesus as if conscious of 
His immediate presence and he speaks to 
God as a child speaks to a father, but 
what he says is never childish. 
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“His sincerity is such that on hearing 
him’ no man is left in doubt. And in 
other ways he so fascinates his hearers, 
even those at first hostile to him, that on 
going to the tabernacle once they are d 
armed; they with 
creasing interest and at length yield to 
an invitation to accept Christ. 

“In a word, William Sunday is a genius. 
A genius always works in ways that are 
odd to everybody else. Idiosyncrasies! 
Of course he has them. 
has them. Genius and idiosyncratist, if 
a word may be coined, have the same 
meaning.” 


ais- 


go again and again 


A genius always 


Of course Mr. Sunday’s sermons are 
not faultless; few sermons are. There 
is room for improvement in them. But 
much improvement, Dr. Townsend 
opines, might spoil them. The writer 
concludes : 


“More pathos and more helpful tender- 
ness might possibly improve his sermons. 
For human hearts are bleeding every- 
where and are calling for sympathy and 
help. 

“His voice, too, from elocutionary 
points of view, is much against him. It 
is not harsh, but in almost every sermon 
it is hoarse and frequently strained to the 
point of a complete collapse. The partly 
redeeming feature is that his voice con- 
dition is such as to fix attention and 
awaken the anxiety and sympathy of his 
hearers. 

“But does he not break the rules laid 
down for sermonizing? Yes, some of 
them. But a wise teacher, after enume- 
rating a score of homiletical rules, will 
say to his students, ‘If you get better re- 
sults by breaking these rules, then break 
them every one.’ In other wagds, the de- 
cisive test as to preaching, as in almost 
everything else, rules or no rules, is re- 
sults. The results in Mr. Sunday’s case 
are these: He is drawing larger crowds, 
helping more churches into a clearer re- 
ligious atmosphere and bringing more 
fallen men to Christ than all the bishops 
of all the churches where bishops are 
ordained have done in the last fifty years. 

“Professor Erdman, of Princeton, 
speaks correctly when saying that ‘Wil 
liam Sunday has talked of Christ to more 
men and women than any other man who 
ever trod this earth. He has led more 
men to accept Christ than any other man 
who ever lived except Saint Paul.’ Per- 
sonally we see no reason why an excep- 
tion need be made even in the case of the 
Apostle Paul. 

“Our concluding word is brief and is 
this: No one familiar with sermonic liter- 
ature, and the art of sermon building, 
and the delivery of sermons, can deny 
that William Sunday is a great preacher 
—one of the greatest this country has 
produced. 

“And any clergyman in Boston, we do 
not care who he is or where he preaches, 
at West End or South End, who thinks 
himself so high up that he can look down 
upon William Sunday as a preacher, has 
lost his latitude and longitude. William 
Sunday can give all such clergymen the 
odds, two or three times over, and in 
effectiveness beat them every one, every 
time.” 
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M@RMONISM AS A PIONEER 


HE continuing vitality of the 
Mormon Church has been a 
source of wonder to many ob- 
servers. From its very be- 
ginning the Church has had 
to face and to conquer not only the 
difficulties incident to settlement in a 
new country, but also the prejudices 
which its polygamous doctrines and 
practices aroused. Yet, in spite of all 
obstacles, the faith has grown and is 
growing. At the present time a mem- 
bership of over half a million is 
claimed. In Utah and adjacent States, 
in Canada and Mexico, between seventy 
and eighty “Stakes of Zion” have been 
established, each Stake comprising sev- 
eral Wards, of which there are now 
over seven hundred and fifty; and the 
greater part of North America outside 
the established Stakes, as also many 
foreign countries, is covered by well- 
organized Missions, each with its com- 
ponent Conferences and Branches. 
Why does Mormonism persist? asks 
James E. Talmage, one of the Council 
of Twelve of the Mormon hierarchy, 
in an address* recently delivered be- 
fore the Denver Philosophical Society. 
In answering the question, Mr. Tal- 
mage takes the position that one of the 
chief reasons has been its progressive- 
ness. He says: 


“The most objectionable feature of 
‘Mormonism’ to-day appears to be its 
name. The fundamental principles of the 
system, its revealed truths, are more read- 
ily accepted when unlabeled. Every stu- 
dious reader of recent commentaries on 
the Holy Scriptures, and of theological 
treatises in general, is aware of a sur- 
prising progressiveness«in modern views 
of things spiritual, amounting in many 
instances to an abandonment of what 
were once regarded as the fundamentals 
of orthodoxy. 

“In the new theology ‘Mormonism’ has 
pioneered the way.” 


Supporting this statement, Mr. Tal- 
mage goes on to speak of three spe- 
cific points in which he claims that 
Mormonism has anticipated up-to-date 
thinking. The first has to do with “the 
unscriptural and repellent dogma of 
inherent degeneracy and the contami- 
nating effect of original sin by which 
every child is born vile in the sight and 
judgment of God.” From this concep- 
tion sprang the practice of infant bap- 
tism and the doctrine of assured 
damnation for babes who die unbap- 
tized. Very few people believe in 
“original sin” in just this sense any 
longer. Even the Roman Catholic 
Church has modified its teaching, and 
to-day permits its members to believe 
that children who die without baptism 


* Tue Vitatity or “Mormonism.” By James 
E. Talmage. The Deseret News, Salt Lake City. 


NEW THEOLOGY 


pass to a state of partial happiness and 
content. 


“Hear now the word of ‘Mormonism’ 
on the matter and note the time of its 
enunciation. In 1830 the Book of Mor- 
mon was given to the world. Therein 
we read, in an epistle of the ancient 
prophet Mormon to his son Moroni: 

“‘Tisten to the words of Christ, your 
Redeemer, your Lord and your God. Be- 
hold, I came into the world not to call 
the righteous, but sinners to repentance: 
the whole need no physician, but they that 
are sick; wherefore little children are 
whole, for they are not capable of com- 
mitting sin; wherefore the curse of Adata 
is taken from them in me, that it hath no 
power over them; and the law of circum- 
cision is done away in me. And after this 
manner did the Holy Ghost manifest the 
word of God unto me; wherefore, my be- 
loved son, I know that it is solemn mock- 
ery before God that ye should baptize lit- 
tle children. Behold, I say unto you, That 
this thing shall ye teach, repentance and 
baptism unto those who are accountable 
and capable of committing sin; yea, teach 
parents that they must repent and be bap- 
tized, and humble themselves as their lit- 
tle children, and they shall all be saved 
with their little children. And their little 
children need no repentance, neither bap- 
tism. Behold, baptism is unto repentance 
to the fulfilling the commandments unto 
the remission of sins. But little children 
are’ alive in Christ, even from the foun- 
dation of the world’ (Moroni 8:8-12.)” 


The one-time general conception of 
heaven and hell as the only places or 
conditions prepared for the souls of 
men has also changed. Belief in graded 
conditions in the hereafter is wide- 
spread to-day, and “in this rational sub- 
stitution of ennobling truth for de- 
grading error,’ Mr. Talmage asserts, 
“‘Mormonism’ is again the world’s 
teacher.” 


“Joseph Smith avowed that in February, 
1832, he received a divine revelation, in 
which conditions in the hereafter were 
shown to be the direct result of the indi- 
vidual life in mortality, and by which the 
existence of distinct kingdoms of glory, 
each with its own numerous gradations, 
was made plain. These are called in de- 
scending order the Celestial, the Terres- 
trial and the Telestial. Far below the 
lowest of these is the state prepared for 
the hopelessly unregenerate, those who 
have sinned against light and knowledge, 
those who, having learned the laws of 
righteousness and having received the tes- 
timony of the Christ, have ruthlessly trod- 
den the priceless pearls into the mire, 
those few who are fit companions for the 
devil and his angels throughout eternity, 
those who are known by the awful name 
‘sons of perdition.’ Of them the revela- 
tion last referred to avers: 

“*Thus saith the Lord, concerning all 
those who know my power, and have been 
made partakers thereof, and suffered 
themselves, through the power of the 
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devil, to be overcome, and to deny the 
truth and defy my power—They are they 
who are the sons of perdition, of whom 
I say that it had been better for them 
never to have been born. For they are 
vessels of wrath, doomed to suffer the 
wrath of God, with the devil and his 
angels in eternity; Concerning whom I 
have said there is no forgiveness in this 
world nor in the world to come, Having 
denied the Holy Spirit after having re- 
ceived it, and having denied the Only Be- 
gotten Son of the Father—having cruci- 
fied him unto themselves, and put him to 
an open shame. These are they who shall 
go away into the lake of fire and brim- 
stone, with the devil and his angels, And 
the only ones on whom the second death 
shall have any power; Yea, verily, the 
only ones who shall not be redeemed in 
the due time of the Lord, after the suf- 
ferings of his wrath.” (Doctrine and 
Covenants 76 :31-38.)” 


Mr. Talmage speaks, finally, of the 
long-accepted idea that the body is a 
hindrance and a burden to the spirit, a 
thing to be condemned and despised. 
Carried to its inevitable extreme this 
belief led to the abnormalities of as- 
ceticism, celibacy and resultant evils. 
Nowadays a different spirit is abroad. 
We are more apt to lay stress on 
healthful living; hygiene; abstinence 
from intoxicants and narcotics; pre- 
servation of the body and conservation 
of its God-given functions. And, again, 
Mormonism, we are told, has played a 
dominant part: 


“As early as February, 1833, the Lord 
gave a revelation to the Church touching 
matters of hygiene and diet. ‘The Word 
of Wisdom’ it has been rightly called; 
and its precepts are now proclaimed by 
the teachers of men. Hear it: 

“That inasmuch as any man drinketh 
wine or strong drink among you, behold 
it is not good, neither meet in the sight of 
your Father, only in assembling yourselves 
together to offer up your sacraments be- 
fore him. And, behold, this should be 
wine, yea, pure wine of the grape of the 
vine, of your own make. And, again, 
strong drinks are not for the belly but 
for the washing of your bodies. And, 
again, tobacco is not for the body, neither 
for the belly, and is not good for man, 
but is an herb for bruises and all sick cat- 
tle, to be used with judgment and skill. 
And, again, hot drinks are not for the 
body or belly. And, again, verily I say 
unto you, all wholesome herbs God hath 
ordained for the constitution, nature, and 
use of man. Every herb in the season 
thereof, and every fruit in the season 


thereof; all these to be used with pru- ° 


dence and thanksgiving. Yea, flesh also 
of beasts and of the fowls of the air, I, 
the Lord, have ordained for the use of 
man with thanksgiving; nevertheless they 
are to be used sparingly; And it is pleas- 
ing unto me that they should not be used 
only in times of winter, or of cold, or 
famine. All grain is ordained for the use 
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BELIEFS OF STUDENTS 


of man and of beasts, to be the staff of 
life, not only for man but for the beasts 
of the field, and the fowls of heaven, and 
all wild animals that run or creep on the 
earth; And these hath God made for the 
use of man only in times of famine and 
excess of hunger. All grain is good for 
the food of man, as also the fruit of the 
vine, that which yieldeth fruit, whether in 
the ground or above the ground. Never- 
theless, wheat for man, and corn for the 


ox, and oats for the horse, and rye for 
the fowls and for swine, and for all beasts 
of the field, and barley for all useful an- 
imals, and for mild drinks, as also other 
grain. And all saints who remember to 
keep and do these sayings, walking in obe- 
dience to the commandments, shall receive 
health in their navel and marrow in their 
bones; And shall find wisdom and great 
treasure of knowledge, even hidden trea- 
sures; And shall run and not be weary 
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and shall walk and not faint; And I, the 
Lord, give unto them a promise, that the 
destroying angel shall pass by them, as the 
children of Israel, and not slay them 
Amen.’ (Doctrine and Covenants 
89 :5-21.)” 

In brief, “Mormon doctrines are 
characteristically advanced and _ pro- 
gressive,” and herein lies one of the 
main reasons for their vitality. 


A CANVASS OF THE RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF 


OUR INTELLECTUALS 


HAT proportion of our 

college students become 

skeptics? Is it a fact that 

most scientists and_phi- 

losophers reject the be- 
lief in a personal God and in immor- 
tality? Is it correct to say that the 
better educated a man is, the less faith 
he has? Such are a few of the ques- 
tions raised and answered by James H. 
Leuba, Professor of Psychology and 
Pedagogy in Bryn Mawr College, in 
his new book, “The Belief in God 
and Immortality” (Sherman, French). 
Professor Leuba is not content to guess 
at the answers to these questions. As 
a man of scientific mind he has made 
them the subject of statistical study. 
The general effect conveyed by his 
book is that skepticism is growing and 
that the most eminent and _ distin- 
guished men in science, sociology, his- 
tory and psychology are Freethinkers. 

Two inquiries among American col- 
lege students are reported. The first 
covers all the members of a number of 
classes belonging to non-technical de- 
partments of nine colleges of high 
rank and two classes of a normal 
school. The answers showed that 56 
per cent. of the men and 82 per cent. of 
the women students were believers in 
a personal God. Thirty-one per cent. 
of the men and I1 per cent. of the 
women conceived God as impersonal. 
The others were doubters. 

The second student inquiry deals 
exclusively with the belief in immortal- 
ity in one college of high rank and of 
moderate size, including members of 
all the important Protestant denomina- 
tions and a few Roman Catholics. 
Eighty per cent. of the members of 
the freshman class expressed their 
faith in personal immortality. In the 
sophomore group’ the percentage 
dropped to 76 per cent. Of the juniors 
the believers numbered 60 per cent. 
For the senior class the figure went up 
to 70. The impression left by the rec- 
ords of both student inquiries on Pro- 
fessor Leuba’s mind is that religious 
faith among our young people is on the 
wane. Fifty years ago, he thinks, the 
results of such an investigation would 
have been much more favorable to the 
conclusions of revealed religion. 


Proceeding to a report of the inves- 
tigation that he made among men of 
science, Professor Leuba tells us that 
he issued the following form, asking 
each man to whom it was sent to mark 
the declaration which fitted his own 
belief : 





Courtesy of N. Y. 7imes 
HIS STATISTICS DISTRESS THE 
ORTHODOX 


Prof. James Leuba’s inquirics into the present 
state of the religious mind indicate that skep- 
ticism 1s growing. 


A. CONCERNING THE BELIEF IN GOD. 

1. I believe in a God to whom one may 
pray in the expectation of receiving 
an answer. Ry “answer,’ I mean 
more than the subjective, psycho- 
logical effect of prayer............. 

2. I do not believe in a God as defined 
BOE war secnasaieasstedaeacs eens 

3. I have no definite belief regarding this 
I Ss Sos ane ich cies aa la 

B. CONCERNING THE BELIEF IN PERSONAL IM- 
MORTALITY, I. E., THE BELIEF IN CON- 
TINUATION OF THE PERSON AFTER 
DEATH IN ANOTHER WORLD. 

1. I believe in 
personal immortality for all men.... 
conditional immortality, 7. ¢., immor- 

tality for those who have reached 
a certain state of development..... 
2. I believe neither in conditional nor in 


unconditional immortality of the per- 
son in another world. 
3. I have no definite belief regarding this 
question et 
4. I desire personal immortality 
ME cance casa cua 
moderately —TeTe CCT TCT TT TS TT 
Se iso isc acunkaabadwed cen 


In this investigation, Professor Leu- 
ba tells us that he was able to make 
use of “American Men of Science,” a 
volume containing about 5,500 names, 
and of the membership lists of the 
American Historical Association, the 
American Sociological Society and the 
American Psychological Association. 
He did not consider it necessary to 
catechize each one of the 5,500 scien- 
tists. What he did do was to carry 
out two identical investigations, each 
including 500 scientists. In each group 
of scientists 300 were rated as lesser 
and 200 as greater men. In every one 
of the other groups—sociologists, his- 
torians and psychologists—the investi- 
gation included a larger proportion of 
the whole than in the case of the scien- 
tists. 

In the first group of scientists, 51 
per cent. of the lesser men declared 
belief in a personal God; 35.7 per cent. 
of the more eminent men avowed that 
belief. In the second group of scien- 
tists 45.5 of the lesser men believed in 
God and only 27.7 of the more eminent. 

In the same groups the answers to 
the question bearing on immortality 
worked out as follows: First division— 
Lesser men, 66.5 per cent. believed; 
more eminent, 38.8 believed. Second 
division—Lesser men, 52.8 believed; 
more eminent, 35.2 believed. 

The most skeptical group of all 
turned out to be the psychologists. 
Here it was found that 32.1 per cent. 
of the lesser and only 13 per cent. of 
the greater believed in God. Twenty- 
seven per cent. of the lesser and 9 
per cent. of the greater believed in im- 
mortality. 

Considering the figur2s as a whole, 
Professor Leuba comes to the conclu- 
sion that the number of believers in 
God is less, and in most cases very 
much less, than the number of non- 
believers, and that the number of be- 
lievers in immortality is somewhat 
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larger than in a .personal God. 
“Among the more distinguished,” he 
says, “unbelief is very much more fre- 
quent than among the less distin- 
guished”; and the reason for this, he 
intimates, is that men of higher rank 
have more independence and intellec- 
tual daring, and are less susceptible 
to the pressure of tradition and con- 
ventions than is the case in connection 
with their lesser colleags. His final 
comment is: 


“The situation revealed by the present 
statistical studies demands a revision of 
public opinion regarding the prevalence 
and the future of the two cardinal beliefs 
of official Christianity, and shows the fu- 
tility of the efforts of those who would 
meet the present religious crisis by devis- 
ing a more efficient organization and co- 
operation of the churches, or more attrac- 


tive social features, or even a more com- 
plete consecration of the church member- 
ship to its task. The essential problem 
facing organized Christianity is consti- 
tuted by the widespread rejection of its 
two fundamental dogmas—a rejection ap- 
parently ‘destined to extend parallel with 
the diffusion of knowledge and the moral 
qualities that make for eminence in 
scholarly pursuits.” 


The figures provided by Professor 
Leuba appeal to the Free-Thought 
Truth Seeker (New York) as a con- 
tradiction, and not a confirmation, of 
the claims of the Christian clergy and 
others that a majority of men of 
science and learning subscribe to the 
fundamental dogmas of the Christian 
religion. On the other hand, America, 
the Roman Catholic weekly, comments: 


“Altho men engaged in scientific pur- 





DIFFICULTIES INHERENT IN THE 
“STRUGGLING GOD” 


HE idea of God as Absolute 
and Changeless, so firmly held 
by millions of believers in the 
past, is being superseded in 
the minds of many at the 

present time by a conception which re- 
gards the Deity as struggling toward 
ideal ends not yet attained. This con- 
ception of a “struggling God,” easily 
deduced from Bergson’s writings, has 
undoubtedly been reinforced by the bit- 
ter struggle that humanity is now pass- 
ing through in connection with the 
European war. It finds vivid presen- 
tation in H. G. Wells’s war novel, “Mr. 
Britling Sees It Through.” Its root 
ideas are two. On the one hand, many 
people say that they cannot accept any 
God who has created‘and who controls 
this world, for if God has created and 
can control the world, then this world 
of sin and suffering and strife and wrong 
is His condemnation. “Why,” says Mr. 
Britling, “if I thought there was an 
omnipotent God who looked down on 
battles and deaths and all the waste and 
horror of this war—able to prevent 
these things—doing them to amuse 
himself—I would spit in his empty 
face.” That is the first root idea. The 
second is that, on the other hand, there 
indubitably is in this world the most 
real and wonderful goodness. There is 
love and there is sacrifice, and we feel 
it and see it in the lurid light of the 
war as we have never felt or seen it 
before. Here, then, is what we must 
call God—not omnipotent, not the 
Maker of all things, but struggling, “in 
His great and comprehensive way as 
we struggle in our weak and silly way,” 
to remake the world on the lines of 
righteousness. 

On all of this, the Rev. Professor P. 
Carnegie Simpson, D.D., a theologian 
of the old school, makes the following 


comment: “Two things may be said 
about this idea of God. One is that 
philosophically it is simply impossible. 
The other is that religiously it has hold 
of a true thought of God, but the true 
expression of that thought is the Chris- 
tian Gospel.” 

The “philosophical impossibility” of 
the theology of the struggling God is 
elaborated by Professor Simpson (in a 
leading article in The British Weekly) 
as follows: 


“Mr. Britling’s doctrine denies that 
there is any moral God who has created 
the world. Morality, therefore, is not at 
the origin of things. There is no forma- 
tive first principle of morality constitut- 
ing the world. Well, if this be so, is 
there any kind of reason why the world 
should ever become moral? When, there- 
fore, a being or principle or ideal begins 
to ‘struggle’ to make the world moral, 
the obvious retort to his or its agitation 
is that the world, never having been made 
to be moral, has no intention of becoming 
so to please him or it. Morality has thus 
no place in the nature of things, but is 
merely the private fad of this struggling 
agitator, who is no better than an in- 
terloper into a world made on quite dif- 
ferent lines from his. It is as if the 
present writer, who is a Presbyterian, 
were to join, say, the Marylebone Cricket 
Club and ‘struggle’ to turn it into a Prés- 
byterian Synod. The Marylebone Club 
was never made to be a Presbyterian 
Synod, and would rightly resent any at- 
tempt to make it one. But a world which 
was never made to be moral may quite as 
rightly resent the struggle of any so- 
called God—or godlet—to turn it into a 
moral world. It is amazing that any 
thinking mind should hold to a theory 
of God such as this in the ethical interest. 
The theory is urged as a moral protest 
against belief in a God who is called 
good and yet is, responsible for such a 
world of evil as this. Whatever difficulties 
may be attendant on this belief, certainly 


suits may have shown this marked 
atheistic attitude, true scientists, men who 
really deserve the honored title, are by no 
means characterized, as a class, by this 
frame of mind. Certainly the gentlemen 
from whom the inquiry was made are 
not authoritative spokesman ‘for science, 
and it is unfortunate that a slur should 
have been cast on an honorable body of 
men. 

“As far as the value of the concursus 
of opinion is concerned, the professor 
who is credited with compiling the fig- 
ures might just as well have consulted 
5.000 plumbers, for no matter what may 
have formed the basis of the disbelief, it 
was not found in science. Science, an- 
cient or modern, has discovered nothing 
whatsoever that runs counter to the fun- 
damental philosophic truth that God ex- 
ists, or to the clear conclusion based on 
the evidence of the facts of conscious- 
ness that the soul is immortal.” 


BELIEF IN A 


“such a protest against it is to attempt to 


save morality at the expense of morality 
itself.” 


Conceding that if an idea takes hold 
of serious minds, it is because there is 
truth in it somewhere and because it 
meets some real human need, Professor 
Simpson says: “There is a true thought 
in Mr. Britling’s theology, but it is far 
older than his discovery of it.” 


“Tt has nothing to do with his denial of 
omnipotence. Here Mr. Britling is just 
at the crude stage of thought which has 
not got past demanding why God, who is 
omnipotent and ‘omni-everything,’ and so 
‘able to prevent these things’—that is, the 
facts of sin and suffering to the world— 
still ‘lets these things happen.’ This is to 
be called crude thinking, not in any dis- 
courteous way, but because it treats the 
universe as consisting of only God and 
things, and that certainly is a crude de- 
scription. Man is neither God nor thing. 
What if man has been made—by the om- 
nipotence of God—to be a moral creator 
within the world? As a matter of fact, 
this describes more truly than does any 
other term what every man knows his 
relationship to his life to be. If so, for 
God to use His omnipotence on the one 
hand to make man thus, and on the other 
to ‘prevent’ him acting as such, is only 
for omnipotence to circumvent omnipo- 
tence and God to contradict Himself.” 


The truth in Mr. Britling’s theology, 
Professor Simpson asserts, is its pro- 
test not against the idea of God’s om- 
nipotence but against the idea of God’s 
indifference, and its gospel is not in the 
idea that God is limited but in the idea 
that God is “with us.” 


“This is gospel indeed to everyone that 
receives it. And it is peculiarly the gospel 
which this day of strife and sorrow needs. 

“The on'y God men and women can be- 
lieve in to-day—the only God they even 
want to believe in to-day—is One who is 
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with us in the struggle and agony of the 
world. Any theology without this is rea- 
ally impossible at this hour. One recalls 
the oft-quoted lines in which Lucretius 
pictures Deity as dwelling in supreme re- 
pose, exempt from all our peril and pain, 
and far removed from all our affairs. 
The plangent dignity of the lines has not 
ceased to resound within the human 
mind, Yet, in such an hour as the pres- 
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ent, with the tragedy of the world’s 
trouble and suffering all around us and 
entering, like a sword, into so many 
hearts, is not this picture of Deity al- 
most abhorrent? A God who has noth- 
ing to do with it all, who neither bears 
nor shares it, is a God we do net want 
to believe in just now. The only God 
possible for faith to-day is the God who is 
‘with us’ in the world’s agony. 





“Mr. Britling’s theology has hold of 
this idea. But it is not his idea. It is 
the idea—or rather the fact—which is the 
very root of the religion of the Incarna- 
tion and Redemption. And in Chris- 
tianity this religious idea is asserted with- 
out the philosophical and ethical anarchy 
which, as has been indicated, the concep- 
tion of the merely struggling God in- 
volves.” 


AN AMERICAN PREACHER SCORES HEAVILY 


O pass, within a period of 
eight years, from the ministry 
of a Universalist mission- 
church of twenty members in 
a Western American city to 
the leading Nonconformist pulpit of 
England seems something like a mar- 
vel. The Rev. Dr. Joseph Fort New- 
ton, who has made just the leap de- 
scribed, confesses that when he looks 
back upon the way in which the invi- 
tation to become the pastor of the Lon- 
don City Temple reached him, he finds 
it “incredible.” There is nothing un- 
real, however, about the invitation. 
Dr.. Newton received it last summer, 
and he has decided to accept it. He 
enters upon his new duties in the early 
Spring. The incident may be said to 
illustrate the fact that surpassing merit, 
in the ministry as in other callings, is 
rare and is quickly recognized when 
manifested. It also marks a new phase 
of the cultural and spiritual inter- 
change between this country and Eng- 
land. Dr. Newton, as the Universalist 
Leader puts it, is “an ambassador of 
good-will and the prophet of a closer 
fellowship of churches and nations.” 

The new pastor of the City Temple is 
forty years old. He comes of distin- 
guished Southern lineage; is a native 
of Texas and an alumnus of its State 
university. He took a postgraduate 
course at Harvard University; and 
studied under William James. His first 
pastorate was Baptist, in Paris, Texas. 
From there he went to a non-sectarian 
church in St. Louis. His third charge 
was an independent church in Dixon, 
Illinois. During this pastorate he fell 
under the spell of David Swing, for 
whom he wrote a biography. We next 
hear of him in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
where he found a discouraged congre- 
gation of twenty members trying to 
build up a mission-church on a Uni- 
versalist foundation. He raised the 
church membership to more than six 
hundred. 

As late as December, 1915, Dr. New- 
ton was practically unknown in Lon- 
don. About that time, the religious 
weekly, The Christian Commonwealth, 
began to print his sermons. The Rev. 
R. J. Campbell had resigned his pas- 
torate of the City Temple, and the 
church was looking for a new minister. 


IN LONDON 


Among others, Dr. Newton was invited 
to preach. His advent aroused enthu- 
siasm. The size of the congregations 
astonished everybody. 

Dr. Newton is liberal—so liberal 
that papers of the type of the Phil- 
adelphia Presbyterian are afraid of 





THE NEW PASTOR OF THE LONDON 
CITY TEMPLE 


Rev. Dr. Joseph Fort Newton goes from Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, to fill the pulpit of the leading En- 
glish Nonconformist church. 


him and warn him against the dangers 
of heresy. But a man who finds his 
chief inspiration in modern times in 
Abraham Lincoln is not of the kind 
we are wont to regard as extreme. At 
a recent dinner of the Minnesota Con- 
gregational Club Dr. Newton said: 


“Let us never forget that the man 
whom Lowell called ‘the first American,’ 
in whom the heroic and tender spirit of 
this republic found incarnation as in no 
other, was neither a psalm-singing New 
England Yankee nor a fox-hunting Vir- 
ginia squire. A child of the South like 
Lee, a leader of the North like Grant, he 
grew up in the valley of the Father of 
Waters, the son of a pioneer; grew so 
tall of soul that he was the one mighty 
spirit of his time who could see the whole 
scene, and embody in his life and genius 
the vast tragedy in which he stood. If 
any man would know what America 
means, the spirit that created it and what 


it prophesies, he must know the great 
soul of Lincoln.” 


Dr. Newton’s theme was “The Pil- 
grim Church.’ He went on to say: 


“Christianity, we are told, is dying. Of 
course it is; that is its genius; to die like 
its Master and rise again radiant and re- 
born—which is what Vinet meant when 
he said that the true Church of Christ 
is not an establishment but an encamp- 
ment; an eternal pilgrim and stranger 
in the world, always dying and always 
rising again. ... 

“The Pilgrims were practical mystics, 
and that was the secret of their power, 
their courage, their prophetic audacity of 
adventure. They held to the living re- 
ality of God, the sovereign authority of 
righteousness, the competence of man for 
spiritual experience, the liberty where- 
with Christ has set us free, the priest- 
hood of all the lovers and followers of 
Jesus—truths which made it unnecessary 
for my predecessor to leave the City 
Temple to find an altar as true, as holy, 
as authentic as any that man has up- 
lifted or God has consecrated in the 
midst of the years. When that little 
band knelt together on a wintry shore, 
lifting up their hearts in prayer, that 
spot became a place as holy as St. Peter’s 
in Rome or Westminster Abbey in Lon- 
don. There shone the real presence of 
the living Christ, without whom no altar 
is sacred and no sacrament valid.” 


The Christian Work and Evangelist 
(New York) calls Dr. Newton “an 
unknown quantity,” but expresses 
strong faith in his future: 


“This invitation to and acceptance of 
the first Nonconformist pulpit in Eng- 
land by the Iowa preacher is, in more 
ways than one, of more than ordinary 
interest. The City Temple possesses a 
splendid tradition. Its very name is rem- 
iniscent of great preaching. The win- 
some, spiritual Binney, the massive leo- 
nine Parker, the mystical, magnetic Camp- 
bell, have all ministered here. And now 
—Dr. Newton. To a very large extent, 
he is an unknown quantity. But one 
thing is certain: City Temple people know 
something about preaching. They have 
been listening for years past to some of 
the best the world can offer, and Dr. 
Newton’s call is on the strength of his 
occupancy of their pulpit during the sum- 
mer months of last year. A big task 
faces the American preacher, a great if 
onerous opportunity for service lies be- 
fore him.” 
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AN ATTEMPT TO ABOLISH JURIES AND PRIZES 


FOR WORKS OF ART 


ORE than sixty years ago the 
famous French artist Ingres 
asserted that in the domain 
of art a jury, whatever be 
the means adopted for its 

formation, will always work badly. 
“The need of our time,” he maintained, 
“is for unlimited admission (to the sa- 
lon). ...J consider unjust and im- 
moral any restriction hindering an art- 
ist from living from the product of his 
work.” In 1884 the Société des Artistes 
Indépendants was formed in Paris, 
based upon this view of Ingres, and 
choosing as its dominating principles 
the slogan, “No Jury—No Prizes.” 
This society, according to its cham- 


pions, has done more for the advance ° 


of French art than any other institu- 
tion of its period. A considerable 
number of the most prominent artists 
of the present generation and the pre- 
ceding one have established their repu- 
tations through its annual exhibition. 
It is on a firmer financial foundation, 
they claim, than any of the four great 
salons of France. 

It is this French society of artists 
which forms the model of the Society 
of Independent Artists, Inc., recently 
formed in America, which will hold its 
first exhibition in New York in April, 
at the Grand Central Palace, dispens- 
ing the “new freedom” to American 
artists, under the banner “No Jury— 
No Prizes!” The bold initial pro- 
nouncement of the “Independents” 
voices their program in no equivocal 
terms: 

“The Society of Independent Artists 
has been incorporated under the laws of 
New York for the purpose of holding ex- 
hibitions in which all artists may partici- 
pate independently of the decisions of 
juries. The need for such a society must 


be clear to all who are familiar with the 
conditions of the art world. On one hand 
we have the frank statement of the estab- 
lished art societies that they cannot ex- 
hibit all the deserving work submitted to 
them because of lack of space. 

“On the other hand such exhibitions as 
take place at private galleries. must, by 
their nature, be formed from the ranks 
of artists who are already more or less 
known; moreover, no one exhibition at 
present gives an idea of contemporary 
American art in its ensemble or permits 
comparisons of the various directions it 
is taking, but shows only the work of one 
man or a homogeneous group of men. 

“The great need then is for an exhibi- 
tion, to be held at a given period each 
year, where artists of all schools can ex- 
hibit together—certain that whatever they 
send will be hung and that all will have 
an equal opportunity. For the public this 
exhibition will make it possible to form 
an idea of the state of contemporary art. 
No such survey could be obtained from 
a dozen visits to the exhibitions of former 
years, when none could claim to be thoro- 
ly representative.” 


The manifesto of the new society 
acknowledges its indebtedness to the 
French society of “independents.” The 
success of the latter organization, it is 
pointed out, is due to the complete 
abolition of juries and prizes. The “no 
jury” system is further explained: 


“The ‘no jury’ system insures a chance 
to exhibit to artists of every school, and 
as a matter of fact every school is repre- 
sented at this salon, from the most con- 
servative to the most radical. In the case 
of the present society the same result is 
assured by the presence among the foun- 
ders of the society of distinguished artists 
who represent every important tendency 
in contemporary art and who will partici- 
pate in its exhibitions. 

“The second principle of ‘no prizes’ re- 





ceived its best explanation and indorse- 
ment when M. Renoir said in an inter- 
view five years ago that the thing needed 
for the placing of artists on an equal 
footing before the public, their final judge, 
was the abolition of the artificial distinc- 
tions of the prize system. 

“A third and important measure for ob- 
taining equality of opportunity for all ex- 
hibitors has been adopted by the directors 
of the society who govern its proceedings 
for this year. It consists in hanging all 
works in alphabetical order, thus relieving 
the hanging committee of the difficulties 
raised by their personal judgments as to 
the merits of the exhibits.” 


Each exhibitor, we read further, will 
have sufficient space for at least two 
pictures, hung in daylight, with one on 
the line. “Artists are urged to enroll 
at once, as the list of exhibitors will 
be closed after public notice has been 
given by the directors. “There are no 
requirements for admission save the 
payment of an initiation fee of $1 and 
the annual dues of $5. All exhibitors 
are thus made members of the new or- 
ganization, with voting power. William 
J. Glackens is president, and other offi- 
cers include the following artists: Vice- 
president, Charles E. Prendergast; 
treasurer, Walter Pach, and secretary, 
John R. Covert, 20 West 31st Street, 
New York City. 

The directors are George W. Bel- 
lows, Homer Boss, John R. Covert, 
Katherine S. Dreier, Marcel Duchamp, 
Regina A. Farrelly, Arnold Friedman, 
William J. Glackens, Ray Greenleaf, 
Charles W. Hawthorne, Rockwell Kent, 
John Marin, Walter Pach, Charles E. 
Prendergast, Maurice B. Prendergast, 
Man Ray, Mary C. Rogers, Morton L. 
Schamberg, Joseph Stella, Maurice 
Sterne. 


STEPHEN CRANE AS THE AMERICAN PIONEER OF 
THE FREE VERSE ARMY 


E was our most original ge- 
nius since Poe, with the 
single exception of Frank 
Norris. He anticipated most 
of the things which the more 

attractive wing of the Free Verse army, 
Miss Amy Lowell’s wing, is striving 
after.” Such is the claim put forward 
in the N. Y. Evening Sun by Harry 
Esty Dounce, for the somewhat eclipsed 


genius of Stephen Crane. In calling 
our attention to Crane as a verse libre 
pioneer, Mr. Dounce takes care to 
characterize Crane’s own experiments 
in free verse as “commonplace.” He 
refers to Stephen Crane’s prose, how- 
ever, in laudatory terms. “The descrip- 
tive portions even of his failures,” we 
are told, “would well repay the study 
of Greenwich Village. He had the ac- 


curate impressionism, and (so far as 
the eyc was concerned) the tran- 
scendent command of words’ remoter 
values. And he had a manneristic 
individuality, in him entirely nat- 
ural and sincere, which might give 
‘emancipated’ amateurs a cue for the 
bizar of a kind more telling than the 
kinds they venture, in their anxiety to 
be salable.” 
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STEPHEN CRANE’S MASTERPIECE 


Crane, continues Mr. Dounce, was 
leagues ahead of our present-day 
Imagists in the ability to present defi- 
nite, concrete pictures to his readers. 
“You could draw them. I have never 
made the experiment; but for all our 
natural differences I think it likely your 
drawing and mine, and one Crane him- 
self might have made, would be far 
closer together than three such draw- 
ings of the Templar by Scott and two 
enthusiasts of his day—to mention an 
eminent depictor by the old inventory 
method.” 


“Crane really paints, with an impres- 
sionistic treatment which gives the essen- 
tials additional force, partly by systematic 
exaggeration, partly by discarding the 
Scott detail. Instead of putting a spell 
upon your picture-making faculty and 
compelling it to do wonders for him at 
seemingly inadequate words of command, 
he throttles it helpless and imposes his 
ewn faculty upon you. You shall, by 
heaven, see just what he saw—or he will 
die in the attempt. And you dco see it— 
and this is his art. 

“Even when Crane’s brush goes false 
the result is still inescapable. He tries at 
things that would be stunning for sheer 
impudence, except that impudence is pose, 
and he never poses. Their weakness be- 
comes strength, their badness merit. Look 
at this close to one chapter: 

“*The red sun was pasted on the sky 
like a wafer.’ 

“Ruskin would stamp such a fallacy un- 
derfoot. Crane had not seen a wafer of 
the kind to which he refers. He had 
read about them in historical novels, prob- 
ably. Wafers were gone before the Civil 
War. No reader of his generation would 
be struck by a homely familiar compari- 
son. The sun cannot conceivably look 
pasted in the sky. One never gets that 
idea. The simile is an immoral one, under 
all the canons. And yet—this red sun was 
pasted on the sky, like a wafer (imme- 
diately you know what a wafer is, as he 


“WHY THE 


MALLER newspapers, smaller 

dailies, weeklies, monthlies, 

smaller books, all seem bound 

to be the order of the day, ob- 

serves the London Saturday Re- 
view, commenting upon the increasing 
cost of raw paper. Paper has already 
advanced by I00 per cent. in price in 
England. Yet this is not an unmixed 
evil, from the literary point of view, 
our British contemporary thinks. “It 
is not growing, like a tree, in bulk, that 
makes a book or paper better be.” 
Quantity is not to be regarded as a 
benefit. Mass is no part of literary 
merit. The bulky literary things are 
often the bad things. Gluttons in quan- 
tity are starvelings in quality. So, con- 
tinues this authority, if lessening size 


does), and they felt it so, the raw recruits, 
as Wellington may have felt it, waiting 
for night. Hardly a Cambridge tutor 
could be ass enough to correct the sen- 
tence.” 


The real magician, Mr. Dounce pro- 
ceeds, is he who can stretch the old 
medium—can make it, so to speak, work 
overtime for him. Crane could. It has 
been specified that his independence of 
dictionary limits was confined to his 
eye sense. “But this is almost equally 
true of Miss Amy Lowell, tho she has 
a lot to say about the rhythms in her 
subtle work. I am sorry for a reader 
who cannot enjoy Miss Lowell, but I 
am sorrier for one who tries to enjoy 
her by ear.” 


“Crane got recognition for being a 
describer, and he was little else—and we 
could stand a few more of his caliber. 
He was able to do the thing because he 
loved doing it better than anything else. 
No one has taken a keener pleasure in 
the mere practice of writing... . 

“T often think how well Crane might 
have painted and how fully paint would 
have satisfied his powers and conformed 
to his limitations. But an impecunious 
youngster, painting as he would have 
painted in the America of his day, would 
certainly have starved to the end or fol- 
lowed Blakelock into the asylum. There 
was no wise and big-hearted Howells to 
reach down a hand to a foundering pain- 
ter as Howells did to Stephen Crane. ... 

“His nature, which was repressed and 
disciplined like an Iroquois brave’s or a 
highly similar New England Puritan’s, 
produced the characteristic feeling-tone of 
his work. He scorned to feel, to take 
sides, to be sentimental. He loathed af- 
fectations and abominated ‘scenes.’ He 
shut down grimly on anything like effu- 
sion. Consequently his dreams come ooz- 
ing out to his pen under the iron thumb 
of his psychic censor—come as remote 
symbols, vividly colored.” 
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The present war has produced a 
whole literature of “documents” of 
open-boat survivors. But the classic 
upon this theme, the masterpiece (and 
Stephen Crane’s masterpiece as well), 


Mr. Dounce claims, is “The Open 
Boat.” It is not a story at all, but 
a document, for Crane was in the 
boat. 

“Returning on a  filibuster’s tramp 


steamer from Cuba, he was shipwrecked 
off the Florida east coast, and after he 
and three of the crew in a tiny dinghy 
had kept her for many hours outside the 
breakers, always by day in sight of the 
white sand and the low green scrub, won- 
dering why the crowd they could see so 
plainly did nothing for their rescue, they 
were swept in to the beach. One man, an 
oiler, was drowned. 

“That is the story. That is the plot. 
Crane’s plots would never do with the 
O. Henry school. But those who have 
read ‘The Open Boat’ will forget every 
technical feat of construction before they 
forget the long, -heart-breaking mockery 
of the day, with land so near, the bailing, 
the egg-shell changes of seats, the terrible, 
steady cheerfulness and brotherhood of 
the queer little human group, or the blue, 
brooding horror of the night, when the 
shifts off the oars slept like dead men in 
the swash on the dinghy’s bottom, and a 
fin streaked the phosphorescent water 
close astern. 

“If you say of a man, ‘He can write,’ 
you do not mean rondels or philosophies 
or plots. You mean what flowers in ‘The 
Open Boat,’ which to those who know 
it, is almost worth Crane’s life; tuberculo- 
sis brought him down at 209, and they say 
it was his rough adventures, and this ad- 
venture especially, which left him an easy 
quarry. 

“It is hard to say how much further 
he could have gone had he lived, or rather 
had he lived with his vitality unimpaired. 
His was a young man’s gift, and after 
recognition it made little if any prog- 
ress.” 


HIGHER COST OF PAPER MAY 
BENEFIT LITERATURE 


and quantity lead instead to growing 
quality in printed matter, a great pub- 
lic benefit will be secured. 


“Why, for example, should we expect 
eighty to a hundred thousand words in a 
novel? Why should newspaper readers 
desire—if they do desire—leading articles 
a yard long, and notes that are lesser 
leading articles? The introduction of 
short leading articles into the chief sheet 
of the Times should be welcomed general- 
ly. It is a humane step, and wise. More- 
over, why have rows of headlines—any- 
thing up to a dozen—when immediately 
below these is the news column, contain- 
ing the substance on which these head- 
lines are based? When paper grows 
scarcer and scarcer, we presume the head- 
lines will have to go, or the article on 
which the headlines are based will have 
to go. 


“Quality is what every form of literary 
matter should aim at, not quantity. Fair 
print and good writing are needed; not 
tons of —for the eyesight — unfair print 
and so-so writing. As to books, we do 
not mind how exiguous they are if only 
they be good: if not good, they are pro- 
duced to no public service. ‘The Vicar of 
Wakefield’ is small, but it is worth read- 
ing through a hundred times. That is the 
great point about a small, good book—its 
shortness need not trouble us, for we can 
soon take it up anew and read it a second 
or third time; so that, really, we get much 
more for our money out of a good short 
book than out of a bad long one, which 
is tedious to get through once, and which 
no sensible person would think of tack- 
ling twice unless he were wrecked with 
it on a desert island, and, like Alexan- 
der Selkirk, had to finish his journey 
alone.” 
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CURRENT OPINION FOR MARCH 


THE LITERARY GENIUS WHO MOST PERFECTLY UNITES 
THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH MIND 


IGOROUS, Gallic, bursting 
with energy, hospitality and 
wit, Hilaire Belloc has for 
the past fifteen years been 
the veritable enfant terrible 
of English letters. Born in a suburb of 
Paris in the year 1870—the “terrible 
year” —Belloc passed his childhood with 
English grandparents in Sussex, Eng- 
land. Tho he spent his childhood in 
England, he was French, and was not 
naturalized as an English citizen until 
1903. (At that time he humorously 
contemplated changing his name to 
Hilary Bullock.) Mr. Joyce Kilmer, 
who writes an introduction to Belloc’s 
volume of verses now published in this 
country,* believes that he is essentially 
a poet rather than a master of prose. 
But “C. D. M.,” writing in the Boston 
Transcript, declares that the most im- 
portant thing to be said concerning 
Hilaire Belloc is that his is the true 
spirit of Rabelais reincarnate. “Belloc 
is an authentic child gotten of Rabelais. 
. . . Ruddy of cheek, a burly figure in 
his academic gown, without a scrap of 
notes and armed only with an old vol- 
ume of Rabelais in the medieval 
French, he held us spellbound for an 
hour and a half—or was it three hours? 
—with flashing, extemporaneous talk 
about this greatest figure of the Re- 
naissance.” “C. D, M.” goes to say: 


* Verses or HitarreE Bettoc: With an Intro- 
duction by Joyce Kilmer. New York: Lawrence 
omme. 





THE LADY 


4 

HE price you mention—fifty 

cents per page—will be amply 

sufficient.” So wrote Edgar 

Allan Poe in 1844 to Mrs. 

Sarah Josepha Hale, then edi- 
tor of an annual magazine called The 
Opal. The interesting sidelight on the 
improved change in rates paid to Amer- 
ican authors in a period of seventy years 
was revealed last month when a part 
of the correspondence of the lady edi- 
tor was sold at the Anderson Galleries 
in New York. At the time Edgar 
Allan Poe was expressing satisfaction 
at receiving fifty cents a page, as the 
N. Y. Times points out, he was by no 
means an unknown author. He had 
published “The Gold Bug,” “The Mur- 
ders in the Rue Morgue,” “The Fall 
of the House of Usher,” “The Pit and 
the Pendulum,” “The Black Cat,” and 
many another story destined to become 
immortal. He was extensively known 
as a critic and lecturer. He had been 
a successful editor, and was not ig- 
norant of the state of the literary mar- 
ket. His acceptance, thinks the Times, 


“Rabelais, the priest, physician, and 
compounder of a new fish sauce, held 
that life is its own justification, and needs 
not to be lived in doleful self-abasement. 
Do what you wish, enjoy life, be inter- 
ested in a thousand things, feel a per- 
petual, inquisitive delight in all the details 
of human affairs! The gospel of exuber- 





THE REINCARNATION OF RABELAIS? 


Like that great genius of the Renaissance, 
Hilaire Belloc preaches the doctrine of exuber- 
ance. His mind is the perfect union of the 
English and French. 


EDITOR WHO PAID 
CENTS PER PAGE 


shows that fifty cents per page cannot 
have been an unusually low rate for the 
period. His letter of acceptance fol- 
lows: 





New York, May 31st,-44. 
My Dear Madam—I hasten to reply to 
your kind and very satisfactory letter, and 
to say that, if you will be so good as to 
keep open for me the ten pages of which 
you speak, I will forward you, in 2 or 3 


days, an article which will about occupy 


that space, and which I will endeavor to 
adapt to the character of The Opal. The 
price you mention—so cts. per page—will 
be amply sufficient; and I am exceedingly 
anxious to be ranked in your list of con- 
tributors. 

Should you see Mr. Godey very soon, 
will you oblige me by saying that I will 
write him in a few days, and forward him 
a package? 

With sincere respect, 

¥e: Ob. Se. 
Epcar A. Por. 


Poe wrote four articles for The Opal, 
which also contained contributions 
from the foremost American writers of 
the time. He also succeeded in selling 
to Mrs. Hale “The Oblong Box” for 


ance—that is Rabelais. Is it not Belloc 
too? 

“Rabelais came from Chinon in Tou- 
raine—the heart of Gaul, the island of 
light in which the tradition of civilization 
remained unbroken throughout the dark 
ages. One understands Rabelais better if 
one knows the Chinon wine, Belloc added. 
His writing is married to the soil and 
landscape from which he sprang. His 
extraordinary volatility proceeds from a 
mind packed full of curiosity and specula- 
tion. For an instance of his exuberance 
see his famous list of fools, in which all 
fools whatsoever that ever walked on 
earth are included. 

“In Belloc we find the perfect union of 
the French and English mind. Rabelaisian 
in fecundity, wit, and irrepressible sparkle, 
he is also of English blood and sinew, 
wedded to the sweet Sussex weald. His- 
tory, politics, economics, military topog- 
raphy, poetry, novels—all these may 
be set aside as the hundred curiosities 
of an eager mind. (The dons, by the 
way, say that in his historical work he 
generalizes too hastily; but was history 
ever more crisply written?) It is in the 
essays, the thousand little inquirendoes 
into the nature of anything, everything, or 
nothing, that one comes closest to the real 


. man. His prose leaps and sparks from 
the pen. It is whimsical, tender, biting, 
garrulous. It is familiar and unfettered 


as open-air talk. His passion for places 
—roads, rivers, hills, and inns; his danc- 
ing persiflage and buoyancy; his Borro- 
vian love of vagabondage—these are the 
glories of a prose that is quick, close-knit, 
virile, and vibrant. Here Belloc ranks 
with Bunyan, Swift, and Defoe.” 


POE FIFTY 


Godey’s. It was recommended by N. P. 
Willis, editor of The New Mirror. He 
submitted it to Mrs. Hale with this let- 
ter: 


“Mr. W. was pleased to express himself 
in very warm terms of the article, which 
he considers the best I have written and 
urged me to offer it to Mr. Riker, for 
the next Opal; promising to speak to Mr. 
R. and engage him (if possible) to accept 
the Tale. ...I have thought it best to 
write you this letter, and to ask you if 
you could accept an article from—whether 
you would wish to see the one in question 
—or whether you could be so kind as to 
take it, unseen, upon Mr. Willis’s testi- 
mony in its favor. It cannot be improper 
to state that I make the latter request to 
save time, because I am, as usual, exceed- 
ingly in need of a little money.” 

James Russell Lowell was not so 
amenable as the poverty-stricken Poe 
to the low rate which seems to have 
been the rule in the various magazines 
edited by Mrs. Hale. In 1850 Lowell 
wrote to the lady editor, that his market 
value nad not fallen to the terms she 
proposed. 
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IS TOO MUCH WRITTEN ON THE SUBJECT 


IEWED by an Oriental mak- 
ing his first acquaintance 
with the literature of the 
Occident, there must seem 
but one theme, one motive, 

in all the books of Europe and America. 
That one theme is love, in all its varia- 
tions and ramifications. To the Japa- 
nese mind, all our poetry and all our 
prose must seem almost insanely ob- 
sessed with kissing, embracing and 
longing for some imaginary or real be- 
loved. At least, such is the suggestion 
of the late Lafcadio Hearn, a second 
volume of whose literary appreciations 
has now appeared.* It was when 
Hearn, as lecturer on English litera- 
ture at the University of Tokyo, at- 
tempted to awaken in the minds of his 
Japanese students some appreciation of 
the English poets that he came to a 
realization of this radical difference in 
human interest and point of view. He 
found it exigent to explain to them, 
perhaps even to apologize for, this ap- 
parently silly preoccupation, this harp- 
ing upon a single chord. Why this 
extraordinary predominance in all of 
European literature, both in fiction and 
poetry, of the passion of love? There- 
fore, before he undertook to discuss the 
individual poets, he found that this 
point must be elucidated. 

Upon investigation, he confesses he 
was a bit astonished himself. His 
studies of Japanese life had given him 
a new point of view and he confessed 
to his Japanese students in the follow- 
ing interesting words: 


“Before I came to this country it seemed 
to me quite natural that love should be 
the chief subject of literature; because I 
did not know anything about any other 
kind of society except Western society. 
But to-day it really seems to me a little 
strange. If it seems strange to me, how 
much more ought it seem strange to you! 
Of course, the simple explanation of the 
fact is that marriage is the most important 
act of man’s life in Europe or America, 
and that everything depends upon it. It 
is quite different on this side of the world. 
But the simple explanation of the differ- 
ence is not enough. There are many 
things to be explained. 

“Why should not only the novel writers 
but all the poets make love the principal 
subject of their work? I never knew, be- 
cause 1 never thought, how much English 
literature was saturated with the subject 
of love until I attempted to make selec- 
tions of poetry and prose for class use— 
naturally endeavoring to select such pages 
or poems as related to other subjects than 
passion. Instead of finding a good deal 
of what I was looking for, I could find 
scarcely anything. The great prose 

*APPRECIATION OF PoEtry. By Lafcadio Hearn. 


Selected and Edited with an Introduction by 
John Erskine, Ph.D., Professor of English in 








yee University. New York: Dodd, Mead 


Co. 


OF LOVE? 


writers, outside of the essay or history, 
are nearly all famous as tellers of love 
stories. And it is almost impossible to 
select half a dozen stanzas of classic 
verse from Tennyson or Rossetti or 
Browning or Shelley or Byron, which do 
not contain anything about kissing, em- 
bracing, or longing for some imaginary 
or real beloved. Wordsworth, indeed, is 
something of an exception; and Coleridge 
is most famous for a poem which con- 
tains nothing at all about love. But ex- 
ceptions do not af‘ect the general rule 
that love is the theme of English poetry, 
as it is also of French, Italian, Spanish, or 
German poetry. It is the dominant mo- 
tive.” 


And so it is with the novelists. 
There are a few exceptions, such as 
Robert Louis Stevenson, most of whose 
novels contained little about women. 
The exceptions, mostly, are the tales of 
adventure. At the present time, con- 
tinued Lafcadio Hearn, there are pro- 
duced almost every year in England no 
less than a thousand novels, and all or 
nearly all are love stories. “To write 
a novel without a woman in it would 
be a dangerous undertaking; in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred the book 
would not sell.” 


“Of course all this means that the Eng- 
lish people throughout the world, as 
readers, are chiefly interested in the sub- 
ject under discussion. When you find a 
whole race interested more in one thing 
than anything else, you may be sure that 
it is so because the subject is of para- 
mount importance in the life of the 
average person. You must try to imagine, 
then, a society in which every man must 
choose his wife, and every woman must 
choose her husband, independent of all 
outside help, and not only choose but ob- 
tain if possible. The great principle of 
Western society is that competition rules 
here as it rules in everything else. The 
best man—that is to say, the strongest and 
cleverest—is likely to get the best woman, 
in the sense of the most beautiful person. 
The weak, the feeble, the poor and the 
ugly have little chance of being able to 
marry at all. Tens of thousands of men 
and women cannot possibly marry. I am 
speaking of the upper arid middle classes. 
The working people, the peasants, the la- 
borers, these marry young; but the com- 
petition is just the same—just as difficult 
and only a little rougher. So it may be 
said that every man has a struggle of 
some kind in order to marry, and that 
there is a kind of fight or contest for the 
possession of every woman worth having. 
Taking this view of Western society, not 
only in England but throughout all Eu- 
rope, you will easily be able to see why the 
Western public have reason to be more 
interested in literature which treats of 
love than in any other kind of literature.” 


Hearn proceeded to contrast our two 
methods of dealing with passion — the 
idealistic and the realistic. The noto- 


rious French novels typify the latter 
point of view. He favored the former, 
even granting that the most exalted and 
ethereal love was based upon a very 
simple animal impulse. 


“That does not make the least differ- 
ence in the value of the highest results of 
that passion. We might say the same 
thing about any human emotion; every 
emotion can be traced evolutionally back 
to simple and selfish impulses shared by 
man with the lower animals. But because 
an apple-tree or a pear-tree happens to 
have its roots in the ground, does that 
mean that its fruits are not beautiful and 
wholesome? Most assuredly we must not 
judge the fruit of the tree from the un- 
seen roots; but what about turning up 
the ground to look at the roots? What 
becomes of the beauty of the tree when 
you do that? The realist—at least the 
French realist—likes to do that. He likes 
to bring back the attention of his reader 
to the lowest rather than to the highest, to 
that which should be kept hidden, for the 
very same reason that the roots of a 
tree should be kept underground if the 
tree is to live.” 


The beautiful moment of passion, 
Lafcadio Hearn went on to point out 
to his Japanese students, is the time of 
illusion. It represents the artistic zone 
in which the poet or romance writer 
ought to be free to do the very best 
that he can. He may go,beyond that 
zone; but when he undertakes to do 
so he has only two directions in which 
he can travel: 


“Above it there is religion, and an artist 


may, like Dante, succeed in transforming 


love into a sentiment of religious ecstasy. 
I do not think that any artist could do 
that to-day; this is not an age of religious 
ecstasy. But upwards there is no other 
way to go. Downwards the artist may 
travel until he finds himself in hell. Be- 
tween the zone of idealism and the brutal- 
ity of realism there are no doubt many 
gradations. I am only indicating what I 
think to be an absolute truth, that in 
treating of love the literary master should 
keep to the period of illusion, and that 
to go below it is a dangerous under- 
taking.” 


There are probably multitudes of 
love-poems, concluded Hearn, that 
would appear to you very strange, 
very foolish. “But you will certainly 
acknowledge that there are some varie- 
ties of English love-poetry which are 
neither strange nor foolish, and which 
are well worth studying, not only in 
themselves, but in their relation to the 
higher forms of emotional e~pression 
in all literature. Out of love poetry 
belonging to the highest class, much 
can be drawn that would serve to en- 
rich and give a new color to your own 
literature of emotion.” 
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JORIS KARL HUYSMANS—THE GENIUS OF 


N the posthumously printed senti- 

ments of the great French nat- 

uralist, Huysmans, which James 

Huneker finds in “Le Vrai Huys- 

mans,” a new study by Gustave 
Coquiot, is revealed the greatest genius 
of the disagreeable. Huysmans, we 
read, was the most unpleasant among 
the great writers of the world. He 
“pursued the disagreeable with the ar- 
dor of a sportsman tracking game.” 
Swift seems almost light and frolic- 
some when compared with the French- 
man. ‘“Huysmans was an author who 
did not love what he transposed from 
life to his marvelously written pages. 
His was a veritable Esthetic of the 
Ugly and Hateful. Yet he possessed 
a nature sensitive to the pathological 
point. And, like Schopenhauer, he 
masked this undue sensibility with a 
repelling misanthropy.” 

So writes Mr. Huneker in the N. Y. 
Sun, summarizing further the shocking 
opinions of Huysmans concerning his 
great literary contemporaries and the 
classic writers. He actually “vomited 
his contemporaries,” we read; he had 
reduced “strafing” to a fine art. He 
liked to “say something,” and that 
something was “usually most disagree- 
able, something contrary to accepted 
beliefs.” Perhaps the fact that Huys- 
mans was for thirty-two years a model 
elerk in the Ministry of the Interior 
did not mellow his nature. Mr. Hu- 
neker quotes a sketch by Arthur Sy- 
mons, which reveals Huysmans’s skill 
in demolishing a literary reputation: 


“Perhaps it is only a stupid book that. 


some one has mentioned, or a_ stupid 
woman; as he speaks the book looms up 
before one, becomes monstrous in its 
dulness, a masterpiece and a miracle of 
imbecility; the unimportant little woman 
grows into a slow horror before your 
eves. It is always the unpleasant aspect 
of things that he seizes, but the intensity 
of his revolt from that unpleasantness 
brings a touch of the sublime into the 


THE DISAGREEABLE 


very expression of his disgust. Every 
sentence is an epigram, and every epigram 
slaughters a reputation or an idea. He 
speaks with an accent as of pained sur- 
prise, an amused look of contempt, so 
profound that it becomes almost pity, for 
human imbecility.” 


Huysmans considered American col- 
lectors of art in Europe as brigands. 
He did not think highly of his fellow- 
realists. He tired of Zola with his 
soulless notions of art and life. He 
called Paul Bourget the “cherubim of 
the duchesses of the Faubourg Saint- 
Antoine.” Of Corneille, Racine, Mo- 
liére, Dante, Schiller and Goethe he 
spoke with unconcealed contempt. 
They were all to him “solemn pontiffs.” 
His major detestation was Voltaire. 
He did not share the general admira- 
tion for Balzac. There was “not an 
artistic epithet” in his edition of fifty 
volumes. Théophile Gautier, he, said, 
published a great many pages in order 
to say nothing. He hated the theater, 
revolting at the lean and _ hysterical 
stuff manufactured by playwrights. He 
admired the art of Flaubert, but as- 
serted that this master had the man- 
ners of a traveling salesman. He 
escaped by flight from the celebrated 
Edmond de Goncourt. The amiable 
Turgenev struck him as an intolerable 
bore, a tedious Russian—‘“a spigot of 
tepid water always flowing.” He 
tiought Verlaine ought to be perma- 
nently penned up in some _ hospital 
or jail. He characterized Ferdinand 
Brunetiére as a “constipé”’—a sound 
definition of a shrewd unsympathetic 
critic, as Mr. Huneker remarks. Nat- 
urally he hated women writers, whom 
he called “little geese.” 

YeteHuysmans was as pitiless to 
himself as he was to others. He was 
the hero of all his own novels, and 
never a lovable hero. Mr. Huneker 
explains: 


“He was the unpatriotic hero of ‘The 


BREAKING LOOSE FROM 


OR a quarter of a century, 
the spell of Rodin has rested 
more or less obviously upon 
the sculptors of the world. 
Elie Nadelman, the Polish ar- 
tist who is now working in this country, 
and whose works have been shown in 
two recent exhibitions in New York, 
preaches a doctrine of plastic art that, 
if followed, will take us far from Rodin 
and his followers. We are flooded with 
pictures and sculpture, the Polish sculp- 
tor wrote in the catalog of his works 


RODIN SPELL 


shown last year at the gallery of the 
Photo-Secession ; but true plastic art is 
unknown not only to the general public 
but to artists as well. “We seek in 
painting and sculpture all things save 
those which they could and should give 
to us.” We have several ideals of art, 
but we lack the true one. The great 
error of our time, Nadelman further 
explains, is to wish to speak the 
same tongue with which Nature speaks. 
Such a method is imitation, not cre- 
ation. He advocates the method of 


Knapsack’—published in Zola’s collection, 
‘Les Soirées de Medan.’ In all his books 
he figures. Jules Lemaitre describes them 
collectively as: a young man with the 
dysentery; a young man who disliked 
single blessedness—the critic used a 
stronger expression; a man who couldn’t 
get a beefsteak in Paris cooked as he 
wanted it, and a man who liked to read 
the chaste chronicle of Giles de Rais, 
otherwise known as the sadistic Blue 
Beard—these comprise the characters of 
Huysmans. After his conversion he 
made amends, tho he was always the 
atrabilious fault-finder. 

“No matter. One of the most notable 
of art critics in a city abundantly sup- 
plied with criticism was this same Huys- 
mans. His critical achievement may out- 
live his fiction and his religious confes- 
sions. He preferred ‘Certains’ to his 
other books. It is written in his most 
astounding and captivating style. The 
portraits of certain artists in this unique 
volume recite the history of the critic’s 
acuity and clairvoyance. He first an- 
nounced Edgar Degis as the greatest 
artist we possess to-day in France. (He 
still is, in company with Renoir.) He 
discovered Odilon Redon, Raffaelli, Fo- 
rain, and wrote of Gustave Moreau in 
richly enameled prose. Whistler, Chéret, 
Pissarro, Gauguin were praised by him 
before they had attracted the pontifical 
disdain of academic criticism. To Rops 
he consecrated some extraordinary pages, 
for Huysmans as a verbal virtuoso was 
relatively superior to any of the artists he 
praised, and later he cynically confessed 
to Coquiot that he did not highly estimate 
the Belgian etcher. 

“Huysmans said some just things of 
Whistler, and he was the first critic to 
salute the rising star of Pau: Cézanne, 
who, he asserts, contributed more to the 
impressionist movement than Manet, and 
also discovered the prodromes of a new 
art. (This was as early as 1877.) He 
found the Cézanne still life brutally real; 
above all, a preoccupation with forms and 
‘edges,’ that betrayed this painter’s 
tendency toward a novel synthesis. Bat, 
according to Coquiot, Huysmans saw 
through the hole in the Cézanne mill- 
stone.” 


THE 


abstraction—the use of “pure ideas”— 
for the purpose of approaching Nature 
more closely and of interpreting her 
with more subtle fidelity. “Neither an 
exact copy of Nature nor a geometrical 
abstract form, nor all the productions 
of painting and sculpture in our time 
that can be placed between these two 
extremes, possess that quality,” asserts 
Mr. Nadelman. The ultimate quality of 
painting and sculpture is plasticity. 
The sculptor goes on to give an inter- 
esting interpretation of “plastic life”: 
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“Matter has an individual will which 
is its life. A stone will refuse all the 
positions we may wish to give it if these 
are unsuited to it. By its own will it 
will fall back into the position that its 
shape in conjunction with its mass de- 
mands. 

“Here is a wonderful force, a life that 
plastic art should express. Here is a life 
which, cultivated, enriched by art, will 
reach a dazzling power of expression 
that will stir us. 

“It is this will of matter expr: 1 in 
shapes and volume that I call plasti 
This power, this will, is not solely found 
imprisoned in matter itself. It is a 


natural force that corresponds to our own 
instinct. In looking at a towér whose 
height is too t, a feeling of disquiet 
comes over us. We feel that the material 
labors under rain and does not find 
tself nor lly conditioned. In the same 
way any object in which the needs of the 
material have been respected transmits to 
us a sense of satisfaction. It is from this 
that contact between us and a k of 
plastic art deri It is, therefore, t] 


1 


plasticity of the image that awak« 

sations in us; and the most indiffe: 
object reveals itself to us with an 1 
familiar force and charm if this obj 
is interpreted by a purely plastic means, 
independently of what a work of plastic 





art represents, it is solely by its plasticity 


hat it speaks to us. Plasticity is the 
pociry of plastic art. It is its essence. 
To seek ji oetry elsewhere is to draw 


” 


it toward ror. 
Nadelman is called a poet of the 
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A SYMPHONY IN CURVES 

This statue of Elie Nadelman’s may at first 
glance seem artificial, but study reveals it to be 
an interesting creation of synthesized curves. 


plastic curve. Some of his statues of 


dazzling white marble are symphonies 
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extraordinary portraits a1 > beautiful 
heads, which for want of a better word 
we shall describe as Hellenistic.” 


The impression which this artist 
makes upon Forbes Watson, the art 
critic of the N. Y. Evening Post, “is 
that he has a head on his shoulders.” 
Perhaps the intellectual quality of his 
art is a bit too predominating; perhaps 
he is as yet too young (he was born 
in 1885) to have attained the perfect 
balance of the fine head and the great 
heart. Yet, Mr. Watson confesses, he 
is poet as well as philosopher in art: 


“In any case Mr. Nadelman is neither 
mushy nor sentimental. He is one of the 
many artists of the present time whose 
intellect has discovered that mere literal- 
ism is not art. He is also one of those 
who believe that art cannot be divorced 
from nature. In finding the happy me- 
dium—happy in that it expresses his own 
personal vision—he helongs to a still 
smaller group. 

“Mr. Nadelman has done more than 


think out the hanpy medium h should 
prove his own best vehic! fr expression 
He has thoueht a great derl what 
might be called the irit hi erial. 
He thinks, as it were, in le and in 
bronze He | yd led bout 
eacl And tl union of 
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the spirit of his own idea with the spirit 
of the material is his intellectually artistic 
nN 


This artist believes that where there 
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the most convincing arguments to those 
who are in search of propaganda in 
favor of the modern extremists. 


“His art savors at times of mathematical 
formule and, like the work of the great 
Belgian George Minne, it is occasionally 
pure architecture in miniature. If, how- 
ever, these are shortcomings it is never- 
theless refreshing to find a comparatively 
young man with such strong convictions 
taking his position, in spite of Rodin’s su- 
premacy in the popular mind. 

“The intellectual note and aloofness are 
intensified by the extraordinary high polish 
which he gives to his surfaces, and which, 
he claims, enables his works to acquire 
tone without dirt, after the manner of 
antique marbles. Furthermore, some of 
these heads, fixed forever in marble medi- 
tation, display a rare delicacy, a kind of 
mysterious spirituality, which forever dis- 
poses of those detractors who say he is 
an apostle of ugliness.” 


The conventions such sculpture as 
Nadelman’s impose upon us, remarks 
Henry McBride in the N. Y. Sun, are 
rather steep, but the whole tendency of 
modern art has prepared us readily to 
accept new and original conventions. 
Nadelman’s is one of the few notable 
exhibitions of the winter, declares Mr. 
McBride: 


“Nadelman’s art has certain points of 
perfection and certain difficulties, both so 





SERENITY 


A tranquillity which suggests the sculpture of 
the Greeks is found likewise in the plastic 
studies of Elie Nadelman. His work is usually 
devoid of emotional interest. 


evident that even its admirers debate it 
more or less, while those who object to 
difficulties of any kind take the perfections 





as brazen impudences levelled at their 
academic minds. 

“This perfect part of the work is tech- 
nical. There is no wish on my part even 
to hint that it is wholly technical. When 
an artist possesses a quality that is super- 
lative that is the quality that springs first 
to the lips. Nadelman is an able crafts- 
man. I don’t recall any of the modern 
men, with the single exception of Bran- 
cusi, who has seemed so freed from and 
so superior to his technic. The things that 
he has done seem to be authoritatively 
and exactly as the sculptor wished them 
to be. The manner for the marbles espe- 
cially seems to have been pushed to the 
extreme. The spectator upon seeing them 
feels inclined to cry to the sculptor, ‘Fine, 
but enough. Go no further along that 
path.’ ” 


In the realm of portraiture of living 
people, Nadelman is an acknowledged 
master. Says the art critic of the N. Y. 
Times: 


“It is in the region of portraiture that 
Nadelman gains his great triumph. 
Nothing more natural than his little 
figure of a child can be imagined. It is 
childhood and the individual child, a 
monument to the fleeting moment and the 
indefinable and evanescent charm. Yet the 
artistic convention is ardently observed, 
resulting in a logic as complete as one 
finds in the noble abstract heads. Here, 
however, it is a logic touched with 
emotion and warmed to human expres- 
siveness. No one should miss seeing the 
‘Portrait of Marie.’” 


AN AUTHENTIC SOLUTION TO THE MYSTERY OF THE 
CELEBRATED NICK CARTER 


T last we have an authentic so- 
lution to the heretofore im- 
penetrable mystery of the 
parentage of the celebrated 
Nick Carter, one of the most 
vital figures of American fiction. No 
less than forty million’ words (twice 
that number perhaps) were written 
about this famous detective. The prod- 
uct of an American imagination, Nick 
was in his day scarcely less popular 
with French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Swedish, Portuguese readers, as well 
as the readers of several other lan- 
guages. The “movies” and the publi- 
cation of second-serial-rights stories in 
the newspapers have hit the veteran 
Nick hard, tho it must be confessed he 
has now been taken up by the “mod- 
ernists” of American art, and even at 
this late date reappears in that most 
intransigent organ of the “new” spirit, 
The Soil. 

But the true story of the origin of 
Nick Carter has finally come from 
Frederick van Rensselaer Dey, his 
creator, who wrote no less than a 
thousand serials about him. His ad- 
ventures were so attractive that the 
services of several other authors were 
enlisted in recording them. Mr. Dey 
writes to the N. Y. Tribune: 


“Tt is an odd and somewhat interesting 
fact that several persons, very much alive, 
who, so far as known, have (or had) 
never written anything have claimed the 
authorship of Nick Carter; that a man 
who died in an asylum for the insane in 
California several years ago had made the 
same claim—and got away with it after 
he was dead. The truth of the matter is 
that the Nick Carter Detective Library 
was first published by Street & Smith, 
New York, in 1890; that the first story to 
be published was entitled ‘Nick Carter, 
Detective,’ by ‘A Celebrated Author,’ and 
that the subsequent issues were published 
as ‘by the author of Nick Carter,’ and that 
the author of those stories, continuously, 
for a long time thereafter, was Frederic 
van Rensselaer Dey, myself, the writer 
of this letter. 

“The name ‘Nick Carter’ was selected 
for euphemistic reasons for the hero- 
detective by Mr. Ormond G. Smith, the 
head of the firm of Street & Smith, and 
was chosen from a character that Mr. 
John R. Coryell had employed in a de- 
tective story called ‘The Old Detective’s 
Pupil’ (or ‘A Wall Street Haul’) two or 
three years earlier; and it is none the less 
true that I created the character of Nick 
Carter without regard to Mr. Coryell’s 
use of the name, and that Chick, Patsy, 
Ten-Ichi, Peter Joseph, Ida Jones, etc., 
etc., were characters of my own creation 
entirely. I am ‘The Author of Nick Car- 
ter” because I wrote ‘Nick Carter, De- 


tective,’ and the subsequent stories by 
‘The Author of Nick Carter,’ and, years 
afterward, when the name of the library 
was changed to The Nick Carter Weekly 
(the New N. C. W., to be exact), it was I 
who suggested the change in the name of 
authorship to ‘Edited by Chickering Car- 
ter, which was the name given to Chick 
when Nick adopted him—a waif of the 
plains whom Nick discovered in a story 
entitled ‘One Against Twenty-one.’ ” 


The first four Nick Carter stories 
were thirty-three thousand words long. 
Then they were reduced to twenty 
thousand, then increased to thirty. 
Fifty-two of them had to be written 
every year, and every year there was 
an increasing demand for the exploits 
of the indomitable Nick. Finally, Mr. 
Dey confesses, he was called upon to 
keep a Nick Carter serial (6,000 
words per instalment), running in the 
N. Y. Weekly. Other writers were 
called to his aid, among them Frederick 
Davis, Charles Hook, Mr. Tozer 
(whose death has called forth this let- 
ter), Eugene Derby and others, “a 
score or more all told.” Many of Mr. 
Dey’s stories of Nick Carter have been 
republished, tho he has not written a 
new one in six or seven years. He 
believes Frederick Davis is the author 
of such new ones as appear. 
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E find it harder and hard- 
er nowadays to keep up 
with the poets. Every- 
body seems to be publish- 
ing volumes of verse. You 

wake up some morning and find on 
your desk a book of poetry by a pro- 
fessor of political economy (Giddings) 
or by a noted psychic investigator ( Hys- 
lop) or by a retired army general 
(Chittenden) or by a famous actuary 
(Dawson). When the poets have no 
poems of their own to publish they pro- 
ceed to issue compilations. There is a 
recent anthology of the verse of Chi- 
cago poets, another of California poets, 
compiled by Robinson Jeffers, and, still 
more recently, “Sunflowers: A Book 
of Kansas Poems,” compiled by Willard 
Wattles. Then the Imagist poets have 
been issuing an anthology each year 
and another series of annual antholo- 
gies comes from the hands of Mr. 
Braithwaite, to say nothing of the an- 
thologies of war poems, and Belgian 
poems, and Princeton poems, and Har- 
vard poems, and the Lord knows what 
else. When every state and city and 
educational institution has issued an 
anthology there may come surcease; 
but we doubt it. 

Here are volumes lying before us at 
this present embarrassing moment call- 
ing for recognition and entitled to it: 


THE Goitpen THRESHOLD. By _ Sarojini 
Naidu. (John Lane Co.) Sweet and 
naive and birdlike. 

THE CoLLectepD Poems or Wittiam H. 


Davies. (Alfred A. Knopf.) Davies was 
a wandering genius, part philosopher, part 
poet. 

Harvest Moon. By Josephine Preston Pea- 
body. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) Dedicated 
to the women of Europe and giving fem- 
inine reactions on war. 

War AND LauGHTER. By James Oppenheim. 
(Century Co.) Oppenheim finds poems 
where O. Henry found stories. 

Lamp oF Poor Sours. By Marjorie L. C. 
Pickthall. (John Lane Co.) She can 
write about something beside love. 

MortHersS AND MEN. By Harold Trowbridge 
Pulsifer. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) A new 
and authentic voice among American poets. 

Verses. By Hilaire Belloc. (Gomme.) Rol- 
licking yet delicate humor and _ skilful 


technic. 
LiveLtnoop. By Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. 
(Macmillan Co.) Narrative poems that 


remind us strongly of Robert Frost. 


RETROGRESSION AND OTHER Poems. By Wil- 
liam Watson. (John Lane Co.) Acrid 
and biting, much of it. 

Ba.tiaps PaTRIOTIC AND ROMANTIC. By Clin- 


ton Scollard. (Gomme.) His flight is 
swift and certain and graceful, but not 
daring. 

UTTERANCE AND OtHER Poems. By Angela 
Morgan. (Baker & Taylor Co.) Eloquent 
and passionate. 


Edwin Markham has written many 
exceptionally good poems for special 
occasions, but the following poem is 
exceptionally good even for him. There 
is real inspiration in it. It was read 
at the annuai convention of the Amer- 


ican Druggists’ Syndicate, held in Long 
Island City several weeks ago, and was 
published in full in the N. Y. Globe. 


SLAVES OF THE DRUG. 


By EpwiIn MarKHAM. 


W 7 HO are those haggard hosts 
Groping the roads of earth—un- 
buried ghosts— 
Pale youth and tottering age, a 
spectral throng, 
By some invisible master lured along? 
O, Heaven, is there no prayer with power 
to swerve 
These sad mad captives from the Fiend 
they serve? 


They grope in every land, 

Drawn ever onward by some dread com- 
mand; 

And in their shadow, ever at their side, 

Are the wraiths of all their hopes and 
dreams that died— 

Phantoms that fling wild laughter and 
wild tears 

Into the crater of the wasted years. 

And evermore behind them as they grope 

Three crosses loom upon life’s barren 
slope, 

Three crosses, side by side, 

Where Honor and Love and Truth are 
crucified. 

What is this Thing that scatters blight 
and ban, 

This stealthy Demon that unmakes man? 

What gives to dust of poppy and coca leaf 

The power to send one’s soul unreckonable 
grief? 

What curse is on this dust? 

What terrible “Thou must”? 

What spirit builds this inframundane 
spell— 

This fleeting heaven in the heart of hell? 


See how their eyes in burnt-out sockets 
glare , 

With glazed and frenzied stare; 

Their bones are torture and their blood is 
fire, 

Their will all withered to a fierce desire— 

The hunger for a flame that feeds a flame 

And hurls red conflagration through the 
frame. 


Ever they grope and ever their demon 
cries 

Into their ear the music of his lies. 

He whispers: “I am rapture, rest from 
pain; 

I brace the body and I light the brain.” 

And so he builds illusion into his slaves, 


Hiding from them his skeletons and 
graves. 

If he lulls one grief a thousand wake 
from sleep; 

If he lulls one ache a thousand palsies 
creep. 


Behold his bargainings — for life’s bright 
bloom 

He gives the bitter ashes of the tomb. 

For strength he gives a crumbling rope of 
sand, 

For honor gives dishonor’s scarlet brand. 


He whispers peace, but gives eternal thirst, 
He builds bright visions filled with fangs 


accursed. 

He comes with feasting and a king’s 
salute, 

But leaves black tables of the Dead Sea 
fruit. 


He offers realms, but gives a prison cell; 

He pledges heaven, but brings the tooth 
of hell. 

For Beauty’s gesture and her look of light, 

For starry reason and for manly might, 

He gives the sulking step, the furtive eye, 

The curse, the groan, the death that can- 
not die. 


O brothers of the sorrows, 

O brothers of the terrible to-morrows, 

O captives blasted by the charnel breath, 

Your names are written in the Book of 
Death. 

Yet brothers of the gray battalions, wait— 

Turn back; you still are greater than your 
fate! 

You still can win the sane, sweet dreams 
of old, ; 

Regain your soul’s lost hold. 

Strong are the shackles — strong — yet 
stronger still 

Is the grim grapple of the indomitable 
Will. 

Let Will, O brothers, upsurge in tidal 
power; 

Your Will can make this hour God's vic- 
tory hour. 


Talking of drugs and druggists, here 
is a poem written to an apothecary’s 
clerk who achieved wide fame as a 
writer. We find it in Everybody's: 


O. HENRY—APOTHECARY 


By CHRISTOPHER Mor_ey. 


HERE once he measured cam- 
phor, glycerin, 


Cloves, aloes, potash, pepper- 
mint in bars, 
And all the oils and essences so keen 
That druggists keep in rows of stop- 


pered jars— 
Now, blender of strange drugs more vola- 
tile, 


The master pharmacist of joy and pain 


Dispenses sadness tinctured with a smile 


And laughter that dissolves in tears 
again. 


O brave apothecary! You who knew 
What dark and acid doses life prefers, 
And yet with smiling face resolved to 
brew 
These sparkling potions for your cus- 
tomers— 
Glowing with globes of red and purple 
glass 
window 
pass. 


Your gladdens travelers who 


An interesting series of poems ap- 
pears in the Midland (Iowa City) un- 
der the general title of “Barbed Wire 
and Other Poems.” There are nine of 
them, all in blank verse, tho the title 
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poem closes with a cowboy’s song in 
rhyme. They are written by Edwin 
Ford Piper. He writes on such themes 
as “The Cowboy,” “The Horse-Thief,” 
“The Last Antelope,” etc. We reprint 
the cowboy song and one other. The 
song is a protest against barbed wire 
fences, which mean an end to the free 
range and to the cowboy’s occupation: 


A COWBOY SONG. 


BY EDWIN FORD PIPER. 


OME on, old Slowfoot, sift along, 
We got to make Mud River to- 


night. 
Your ribs is lank and your hair is 
long, 
But a month on the range Il put you 
right. 
You’re going to wish for the bluestem 
hay, 
And the buffalo grass so sweet and 
high; 
But you'll get a home on the Cactus 
Range 


If you don’t strike too much alkali. 


Good-by, good-by to the Frenchman Fork, 
To the sandbar mush they call the 
Platte; 
We'll make our home in the sagebrush 
hills 
Till the devil puts a fence on that. 


They say that heaven is a free range 
land,— 
Good-by, good-by, O fare you well,— 
But it’s barbed wire for the devil’s hat 
band, 
And barbed wire blankets down in hell. 


DRY 
BY EDWIN FORD PIPER. 


ATE August glares; a wagon filled 


BONES 


with bones, 
Strange harvest from the prairies, 
seeks the town. 
The buyer pays a dollar for a ton. 


The square, squat houses, the low shed- 
like stores, 

Weathering unpainted, 
street 

That finds the railway station. 
track, 

A fenced lot heaped with well bleached 
skeletons,— 

Mountainous wreckage, 
confused, 

Crowned with horned skulls grotesquely 
menacing. 


toe the littered 


By the 


shin and back 


So ends the buffalo. Five years since he 


tossed 

In great earth-shaking herds his shaggy 
mane; 

Now not one calf. Once furious bulls did 
roar 


The challenge moving terribly to fight. 
Dry bones—the price, one dollar for a ton. 


The stirring poem by Mr. Hagedorn 
in the Metropolitan was published just 
before our break with Germany oc- 
cured. It gains in timeliness because 
of that event: 


THE RIDERS 
BY HERMANN HAGEDORN. 


HERE is a rumbling in the graves 
All up and down the land. 
There is a lifting of the graves 
And a murmur on every hand. 
A murmur in the green grass, 
A stirring in the mound, 
A gasping and a questioning, 
A shouting and a challenging, 
A calling of voices, voices, voices, 
Out of the sacred ground. 


There is a stirring in the graves 
All up and down the land. 
And a rising of ghostly shapes 
From the hillside and the seaside, 
From the red loam and the sand. 
Old men, young men, brave men and 
strong! 
Old men, young men, with anger on 
their lips! 
Men who perished moaning, and men who 
died with a song, 
On the hillcrest and the ryefield and the 
decks of battered ships! 


Up from the fields of Valley Forge, 
Ghosts and ghosts and ghosts! 

Up from the hills of Gettysburg, 
Hosts and hosts and hosts! 

Old men, young men, out of the earth they 

rise, 

Defenders, defenders! 

With their spirits in their eyes! 


The ghosts are not an army 
With sword and gleaming gun. 

They are riders like the rider 
Who rode to Lexington. 


Hark! The hoofs in the night, 
And the cry, 4Iwake! 

What shapes in the dark? 
Hark! 

Again, Awake! 

Ghosts are riding! 

What fingers shake 

The doors, and rattle 

The windows? 

Awake! 

Batile! 

Riders, riders, 

On plain and steép! 

Awake, oh, ye that sleep! 
Awake, Maine! 

Stir from your slumber, Alabama! 
Awake from dreams of ease, 
Glittering coasts! 

Awake, Wisconsin! 

On your highways 

Are ghosts! 


’ Texas, bestir your sons! 


Oregon, make haste! 

Riders! 

Our dead have arisen! 

From graves have they sprung up! 
From the hills, 

From the shores, 

They come, the valiant, 

And knock at our doors! 
Ghosts of our fathers! 
Dismayed ! 

That we they died for 

Should tremble, should bluster, 
Should falter, 

Be afraid! 

What hoof-beats, Montana? 
Illinois, what cries? 

Up from your battle-graves, 
Virginia, they rise! 

What eyes light the darkness? 


‘of the day of the French Army 
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What voices command? 

Mark them, Mississippi! 

Be glad for them, Rio Grande! 
Leap from your beds 

When they come, New England! 


Hark! Down the misty valley— 
Awake! 

Nearer! Hoof-beats! 

Awake! 


Meet on the Common! 
The world’s at stake! 


On the highways they ride, our fathers! 
They knock at our doors in the night! 
Have you no ear for Justice? 
Have you no hands for the Right? 
Up from your beds, you dawdlers! 
Say not we died in vain, 
Out of the rusty scabbard 
Whip the spirit again! 


The ghosts are not an army 

With sword and gleaming gun. 
They are riders like the rider 

Who rode to Lexington! 

And every sash they rattle, 

And every door they shake; 
And to every goal-forgetful soul, 
To every slumbering, laggard soul, 

They cry, Craven, awake! 


Reedy’s Mirror publishes a poignant 
little war-poem by a writer whose name 
is new to us: 


HIS SHARE. 


By KENDALL Harrison. 
“Soldier, soldicr, home from the wars—" 


"AVE bought me a bit o’ ground, 
| And I think I'll rest 
Out o’ the sight and the sound 
O’ what I’ve knowed best. 


“I ’ave come to my small estate 
Through a many o’ seas; 
’ave wrought wi’ the weak and the great, 
Forgettin’ my ease. 


“TI ’ave paid for my own free’old 
In coin o’ worth; 

I ’ave striven wi’ strong men and bold 
For my piece o’ Earth. 


“T ’ave bought me a bit 0’ ground 
Wi’ blood and pain, 

And I’m come, wi’ my dyin’-wound, 
Back to England again. 


“My free’old is six feet long, 
And may be as deep. 

I’ve bought it, and not for a song— 
I think—I’ll sleep.” 


Here is another fine poem inspired 
by the war but not by its killing. It is 
from Collier's: 


AMBULANCE 
BY DANIEL M. 


Members of the American Field Am- 
bulance were recently cited in the orders 
“for 
calm intrepidity and devotion amid per- 
ilous conditions.” 


ENTIONED in orders; praised for 
their grit— 
Men from the U. S. A.! 


Those who start battling when 
others leave off; 
Those who fight Death for his prey; 


MEN 


HENDERSON 
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Those who plunge on through shrapnel 
and gas; 
Those whom no cannon can rout; 
Those who dread naught but to fail in 
their job 
Of bringing the wounded out. 


Mentioned in orders—only a line— 
But ah, what a tale it tells 
Of dauntless devotion to stricken men 
Deep in that hell of hells! 
Lads who went over from your town and 
mine— 
Striplings we used to flout— 
Flowering to knighthood there in the work 
Of bringing the wounded out. 


Mentioned in orders; men from our land; 
Gone there to kill the lie 

That we in America do not care 
If our brothers bleed and die. 

Christ, as You succor the souls of men 
In gory field and redoubt, 

Have in your keeping the tender and 

brave 

Who are bringing the wounded out! 


One of the most felicitous of Miss 
Thomas’s recent poems is this from 
the N. Y. Times: 


WINDFALL. 
By Epitn THomAS. 


The Wind is my friend. 
It blows from the east and blows from 
the west 
The things that for me are ever the best. 
I was no man’s heir—but what do I 
care ?— 
The Wind is my friend, 
And drops on my threshold gifts without 
end! 


The Wind is my friend. 
Silver and gold it can blow me none. 
But these were the things I never could 
own. 
Too heavy to bear! 
care? 
The Wind is my friend, 
And what it has brought me I never can 
spend! 


But why should I 


The Wind is my friend. 
It has broken a spray from a magic tree, 
The apples of Ladon has pilfered for me, 
And a witching flower from Armida’s 
bower ! 
The Wind is my friend; 
But what it has brought me I never can 
lend! 


The Wind is my friend. 
Once from Far Up it blew a strange seed; 
From the seed grew a song, and the song 
won meed; 
I am poor no more since it fell at my 
door, 
The Wind is my friend. 
I will wait what the Wind and Heaven 
send! 


Fram Alexander Harvey’s little mag- 
azinelet, the Bang, we take this poem 
of passion: 


AFTER THIS HOUR. 


By Susan Myra Grecory. 


HAT can life hold to give us 
from to-night? 
Can Beauty be so beautiful 


again? 
Can any hour be white as this is white, 
Big with its passion, perfect with its 
pain? 
I think it is not given twice to know 
Wonder like this, nor twice to touch 
this height. 
God, when the glory of this hour shall go, 
Grant that no lesser vision touch my 
sight ! 


Knowing the stars, I would not drop to 
earth, 
Knowing the heights, I would not walk 
the plain; 
Out of the vast abyss whence days have 
birth, 


I would no day were born for me again 


To flay me with the mockery of this 
Supremest hour—but while my eyes still 
keep 
These shining stars, my heart these mys- 
teries, 
Let swift death strike me, flesh and soul, 
to sleep. 


After much reading of the poems 
of the various aggressively modern 
schools, such a poem as this in Every- 
body’s comes to us like a grateful re- 
freshment : 


THE NURSERY. 
By Burces JOHNSON. 
HE world is full of cheery little 
| elves 
Held captive in a vast and alien 
land, 
Where prisons yawn, all lined with book- 
filled shelves, 
And they must learn, not lore to suit 
themselves, 


But grown-up systems, hard to under- 
stand. 


And all their pathways leading to and fro 
Are hemmed by gloomy walls of pon’T 
and MUST, 
Which we o’erlook, discerning where we 
go; 
But in their shade our captives, toiling 
slow, 
Must trudge and trudge and take so 
much on trust! 


So I would have these nursery walls sur- 
round 
A refuge ever sure and close at hand— 
On alien soil a bit of native ground, 
Amid a world which childish hearts have 
found 
May mean the best, yet fail to under- 
stand ! 


Here you and I are guests; we may not 
shame 
Our hosts with looks or questions over- 
bold. 
But smiling with, not at them, in each 
game, 
Grant such immunity as we should claim 
For our own fancies and the faiths we 
hold. 


And here are flocks and herds that come 
at call, 


2iI 


Lakes, caves, and mountains in these 
nursery lands, 
With naught to cause regret that one is 
small. 
And if there be handwriting on the wall, 
‘Tis writ by little mischief - guided 
hands! 


Then if this chair’s a ship, this rug a sea, 
And naught to our dull eyes is what it 


seems, 

Let’s get aboard, with pride that we should 
be 

The chosen crew; the gale that blows so 
free 


Will cleanse our hearts and furbish up 
old dreams. 


Burges Johnson gives us a grown- 
up’s poem inspired by childhood. Mrs. 
Conkling (also in Everybody's) gives 
us a real child-poem: 


A CHILD IN A MEXICAN GARDEN. 


By Grace Hazarp CoNKLING. 


Y garden-ground is rosy green, 
With little streaks of light be- 


tween, 
And wall all made of white and 
red 
Hold up the sky above my head. 


I think sometimes that walls so high 
Will never let the clouds get by; 
But always, somehow and at last, 
Over they slide and travel past. 


What lies beyond I do not know; 

But this is where big poppies grow, 
And elves come out when twilight falls, 
And pigeons pace the rose-red walls. 


The elves are much too small to see, 
But when I’m quiet as can be, 

I hear them: something soft that stirs 
And flutters in the junipers. 


And Pablo says each little elf 
Wears a sombrero like myself. 
But Pablo is so big and slow, 
I hardly see how he could know. 


Some days I’m up before the sun 
To get my gardening begun; 

And Mamacita comes to walk 

And look about with me, and talk. 
Her voice is just like singing—queer, 
And up and down and sweet to hear. 
I think she is as soft and white 

As pigeons shining in the light. 


A beautiful little lyric from Poetry: 
HOME. 

UNTERMEYER. 

| it a tribute or betrayal when, 


By Lovts 


Turning from all the sweet, ace 
customed ways, 
I leave your lips and eyes to seek 
you in 
Some other face? 


Why am I searching after what I have, 
And going far to find the near at hand? 
I do not know—!I only know I crave 
To find you at the end. 


I only know that Love has many a hearth, 
That Hunger has an endless path to 
roam 
And beauty is the dream that drives the 
earth 
And leads me home. 
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IMPORTANT ARTICLES IN CURRENT PERIODICALS 


[Unless otherwise stated, articles are in February magazines. 
will be forwarded by us upon receipt of Ten Cents. 


CurrENT OPINION, 63 W. 36th St., New York City.] 


Atcoo. anp Human Erriciency. By 
Eugene Lyman Fisk. “Alcohol is found 
to be uniformly a depressant.” Atlantic. 

AMERICAN VOLUNTEER AMBULANCE Corps, 


By James F. Muirhead. Nation (Jan. 18). 


ART AND THE Democratic Fariacy. By 
Willard Huntington Wright. Argues that 
art can not be democratic. International 
(Jan.). 

Avucustus Peasopy GARDNER. By William 
Hard. Sketch of the Congressman who. 
led in fight for “preparedness.” Collier's 
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THE STUBBORN WOMAN—A STORY 


This is not fiction. 


It is obviously a transcript from real life. 


The writer is E. W. 


Howe, of Atchison, author of “The Story of a Country Town” and various other books, 
This is a life-like sketch of an old woman of the Middle West, and it is presented with a 
simplicity that characterizes the best literary art of the French and Russian writers. We 
find the tale in E. W. Howe’s Monthly for January. 


LEFT home, and went away to work 

for myself, when I was twelve years 

old, and, at the time of which I write, 
had not seen my grandmother in twenty 
years; but I did not regret the separation 
much, for as a boy I resented her habit 
of cuffing me with little provocation. She 
seemed to believe I could not be controlled 
at home, and seldom came to our house 
that she not get me into trouble. One day 
—it was Sunday, and we had all been to 
church—my grandmother came in, and by 
representing that I had misbehaved dur- 
ing the sermon, she managed to get me 
beaten. I am sure I was innocent of the 
offense, but my father whipped me, and 
as I lay writhing on the floor, where I had 
fallen from his blows, my mother accused 
them both of being prejudiced against me, 
and always ready to believe every ill re- 
port. She was a frail little woman, and I 
think they were both surprised at her 
boldness, but they made no reply, and 
went sullenly out of the room, leaving 
me to sob myself to sleep in my mother’s 
arms. 

My grandmother did not come to our 
house much after that, and I did not see 
her again until I was three times ten years 
old, as I shall presently relate. At long 
intervals, I met my brothers and sisters, 
grown like myself, and when they said I 
was unreasonable because I did not write 
to my grandmother, I felt as indignant as 
I did that Sunday afternoon when she 
caused me to be beaten. I made them ac- 
knowledge there was no reason for the 
whipping I got, and then refused to talk 
about it further. But before dropping the 
conversation, they always insisted I was 
unreasonable. 


O I never wrote to her, and she never 
wrote to me, and I never sent her my 
love, nor did she send hers to me. As 

a man I disliked her as thoroly as I did 
as a boy; but when they told me she 
was becoming old and feeble, and would 
not live long, I quit hating her, and only 
said I had been a worry to her, and that 
therefore she could never tolerate me. 

My three brothers went to see her, and 
all of them brought back quilts made from 
pieces of dresses our mother had worn 
before we were born, or when we were 
little children, and, tho they did not say so 
directly, they let me believe that at our 
old home a pair of wrinkled and tired 
hands were working wearily on a quilt 
for me—pieces from my mother’s girlish 
dresses, pieces from her wedding dress, 
pieces from dresses she wore when I was 
a baby, all going into a quilt to cover me, 
grown out of all knowledge. I thought 
of my grandmother working with all the 
feeble haste at her command, hurrying to 
complete the work before she died, since 
all the others had been remembered, and 
this caused me to feel more kindly toward 
~ grandmother than I had ever felt be- 
ore. 

_ One Saturday, my mother’s brother Wil- 
liam came to see me, and during the Sun- 
day we spent in reviewing the past he 
said I had always been my grandmother’s 
favorite. I had never been called any- 
body’s favorite before, as I never have 
been since, and I thought about it a great 
deal, for when a man who is not well 
liked is told that he is greatly admired by 
anyone it makes a deep impression on his 
mind. 

I came to the conclusion, in the course 
of time, that my grandmother always 


did the best she could for me, and that 
our disagreement was due to my own dis- 
position; and the more I| thought of it, 
the more I became convinced that I ought 
to go and see her. As I thought of her 
working away on the quilt for me, paus- 
ing frequently to wipe the tears from her 
eyes because of my cruel neglect, I felt 
very much ashamed of myself, and, dur- 
ing the week I spent in finding oppor- 
tunity to go and visit her, I thought of 
little else than her life-long devotion to 
her favorite, and of my meanness in ac- 
cusing her of disliking me. 


URING my long absence, a railroad 
had been built into my native county, 
and I left the train at a lonely sta- 

tion that had been built near a stream 
with which I was familiar in boyhood; 
but the creek seemed to have shriveled 
up with age, for it was much smaller 
than I had imagined. I had believed that 
I could pick out the deep holes where I 
had bathed, and renew my acquaintance 
with the riffles where I had waded, but 
everything was as strange to me as a 
new country, and I felt as lonely as tho 
I had gone among old friends, and all of 
them failed to recognize me; therefore I 
hired a man at once to drive me to my 
grandmother’s, a widow living with an un- 
married son who had never left her. 

I recognized the house easily enough, 
tho I seemed to remember it from a de- 
scription someone had given me rather 
than from personal knowledge: a double 
log house covered with weather-boarding ; 
and, with a flutter at my heart, I alighted, 
walked through the gateway, and rapped 
at the front door. 

Receiving no answer, I walked around 
the house, and came to the kitchen porch. 
Through an open door—for it was sum- 
mer time—I saw my grandmother sitting 
before the great fire-place, knitting, in- 
stead of sewing patches, as I had hoped. 
She had not heard my rap, nor my step on 
the porch, and I looked at her with pain- 
ful interest several minutes, for I had 
foolishly expected to find her as I had 
seen her last, tho I might have known that 
twenty years had brought changes to her, 
as they had to me. I should have known 
her anywhere, I think; but age had with- 
ered and bent her once robust figure, and 
there was something pathetic in her being 
alone in that lonely place. 

“T am looking for Joe Irwin,” I said, 
as I stepped across the porch and into the 
room. “Will you be kind enough to tell 
me if he lives in this neighborhood ?” 

She looked up without surprise at the 
sound of my voice, as tho strangers 
were common along the road on which 
she lived, and then went on with her 
work. I could easily see that what I had 
heard was true; my grandmother was old 
and feeble, and not long for the world. 
Her hands trembled as she slowly pro- 
ceeded with her knitting, and when she 
slyly looked at me over her spectacles, as 
she used to do, it recalled all my life on 
the farm where I was born. 

“Yes, he lives in this neighborhood,” 
she slowly replied, after a time, in a soft, 
faltering voice, as tho it were an effort to 
speak. 

“Do you know him?” I asked. 


HE looked at me curiously for a mo- 
ment, as if to discover who was ask- 
ing for her son, and then replied: 

“Yes, I know him.” 


I had. hoped she would recognize me 
when she looked into my face—how 
strange she did not mark my agitation !— 
but she did not, so I inquired again: 

“Will you be good enough to tell me 
where I can find him?” 

After another long pause, during which 
she looked at me without the slightest 
sign of recognition, she replied, in the 
slow, painful way I had remarked on com- 


ing in: 

“Follow the road a half mile in this 
direction,” she said, pointing with her 
knitting-needle, “and you will find him 
building a bridge.” 

I glanced around the room when she 
ceased speaking, and saw that nothing had 
been changed; the furniture was exactly 
the same I had seen when I was there 
last. The counterpane on the bed and 
the bedposts themselves were old acquain- 
tances, as were the blue dishes in the cup- 
board and the big red bandbox which 
stood on the bureau. 

“T am very anxious to see him,” I said 
with a tremor in my voice, “for he is my 
uncle, and I have not seen him in twenty 
years.” 

Again she raised her eyes to mine, and 
looked steadily at me; tho I was trem- 
bling all over, she was perfectly cool, and 
made no sign of recognizing me. It seem- 
ed to me that the old clock over the fire- 
place, and the red bandbox, and the blue 
dishes, recognized the noisy boy of twenty 
years before, and were extending con- 
gratulations as well as they could, but 
my grandmother did not, tho I had come 
a long way to see her. 

“You will find him at the bridge,” she 
said presently, without the least emotion. 
“He will be here at noon; he is my son.” 


HIS was so different from the recep- 
tion I had expected that I thought I 
might have known enough to doubt 

the story that I was anybody’s favorite, 
and saved myself the journey, for it was 
ridiculous of me to believe it in the first 
place. I have never had many friends, 
from some cause, and I suppose this was 
the reason I so readily accepted the story 
that my grandmother was really very fond 
of me. But I resolved to make the best 
of it, and said: 

“Tf he is your son, and my uncle, you 
must be my grandmother.” 

She put down her knitting, and seemed 
to be intently thinking for several min- 
utes, during which time I kept back my 
tears with difficulty. 

“Ts it Jim?” she asked, at last, without 
looking up. 

Jim was my oldest brother; the one who 
was always industrious and quiet and 
truthful as a boy, and whose goodness 
was thrown up to me a dozen times a 
day at home. I thought with shame that 
Jim would naturally come into her mind 
first, tho I had hoped differently. I was 
— to acknowledge that I was not 

im. 

I thought she was confused because of 
her bad guess, as I was, and while she 
was thinking I stood and trembled like 
a man with a chill. 

“Tt must be Bruce, then,” she said, after 
a long silence, looking up at me as tho 
certain she had finally guessed my iden- 
tity. 

I thought cf Bruce as receiving the 
kindness at home which belonged to me, 


(Continued on page 228.) 
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WANTED: AMERICAN GOODS TO FILL A _ $6,000,000,000 


will happen after the war in the 

world of commerce and finance. 
One is the view taken by President 
Wilson, and shared by members of his 
administration: It is that Europe will 
be so heavily burdened with debt, with 
taxes so heavily increased, industries 
so paralyzed for a long time on ac- 
count of lack of money and inability to 
get structural material, with the skilled 
working population so shockingly re- 
duced by the casualties of the war, that 
Britain, France and Germany will be 
in no condition to cope with the United 
States industrially. Another view is 
expressed by those Americans who 
have seen at first hand the industrial 
revolution wrought by the war in the 
principal countries 
of Europeand fore- 
most of all inGreat 
Britain. ThusJames 
Keeley, editor of 
the Chicago Her- 
ald, recently re- 
turned from Eu- 
rope so affected by 
what he had ob- 
served that, so far 
from anticipating 
an exhausted Eu- 
rope, he warns 
American business 


"Twit are three views about what 


EUROPEAN NEED 


cluding financial support, will have to 
come from the United States.” This 
commission, representing the American 
Manufacturers’ Export Association, re- 
cently made a comprehensive tour of 
France, and the cordiality of its recep- 
tion “bespoke a sincere desire for co- 
operation . . . with the result that the 
way now appears open for an unex- 
ampled international reciprocity.” 

In the report of the commission and 
in the corroborative report of an in- 
quiry made by the National Foreign 
Trade Council, made in convention at 
Pittsburgh, we read that after the 


Balkan war it took approximately one 
year to rebuild destroyed towns and 
villages, but that “it will require longer 
in Belgium and France, because of la- 





machinery and equipment for Belgium, 
$130,000,000, and France, $50,000,000; 
wood-working machinery for Belgium, 
$20,000,000, and France, $18,000,000; pa- 
per-making machinery for Belgium, $50,- 
000,000, and France, $3,000,000, 

“Both Belgium and France will scarce- 
ly be able to manufacture all they need 
for rebuilding, neither can they import 
everything. France may see herself com- 
pelled to buy from abroad approximately 
three-quarters of the timber required for 
rebuilding, while practically all wanted by 
Belgium will have to be imported 

“Incidentally, the destruction of prop- 
erty in Poland may be estimated at $875,- 
000,000, and that in Austria at about 


$600, - 
000,000, and the Balkans, $300,000,000.” 


“But, the report continues, “if we 
wish greatly to increase our exports to 
France, we must be 
ready toimport cor- 
respondingly more 
than we have im- 
ported in the past, 
since trade is a 
matter of exchange 
of commodities.” 
However: 


“Franceand Amer- 
ica are not likely to 
be serious competi- 
tors in the world 
market because their 
strength lies in dif- 





that it will be ferent directions. If 
plunged, when American manufac- 
peace returns, into turers often find 
“a battle for exis- themselves ego 
tence.” England, ing or unavic to 
, change their prod- 

he points out, may THEY FOUND IN FRANCE A GREAT NEED FOR AMERICAN GOODS AFTER em: wane -jal 
THE WAR ucts to meet specia 

have slumbered Sitti : ; : 5 > : . export conditions 
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somewhat in er ‘ Butler, gE. ¥. Douglass. err -_- there is a reason 
ar: tanding Up: George B. Ford, J. E. Sague, F. J. LeMaistre, C. G. Pfeiffer, J. R. MacArthur, . - a 

conduct of the war; Harrison Reeves, E. A. Warren, Emil Garden, Dr. C. O. Mailloux, Noble Foster Hoggson. for it. Our manu 
but she is “not facturing methods 


asleep in the marts of trade.” On the 
contrary, “it is a new commercial and 
manufacturing England, alive, alert, 
efficient and bent on conquest. ... And 
England will not have to erect factories 
and build or import machinery.” 

A third and more optimistic view, 
from the American standpoint, is taken 
by Chairman W. W. Nichols and mem- 
bers of the American Industrial Com- 
mission to France. In the report of 
this commission we find that the loss 
of property in the European theaters 
of war represents an estimated value 
of $5,985,000,000 and will greatly ex- 
ceed $6,000,000,000 by the end of the 
war. Furthermore, “a very large part 
of what is imperatively needed, in- 


bor losses not replaceable from neigh- 
boring states.” The report adds: 


“The immediate needs of the two coun- 
tries during the first year after the war 
may be as follows: Agricultural build- 
ings. Belgium, $50,000,000, and France, 
$50,000,000; agricultural machinery for 
Belgium, $50,000,000, and France, $50,- 
000,000; industrial buildings for Belgium, 
$65,000,000, and France, $50,000,000; min- 
ing machinery for Belgium, $60,000,000, 
and France, $40,000,000; iron industry 
machinery for Belgium, $70,000,0000, and 
France, $50,000,000; food-making ma- 
chines, for Belgium, $3,000,000, and France, 
$10,000,000; chemical machinery for Bel- 
gium, $6,000,000, and France, $6,000,000; 
textile machinery for Belgium, $65,000,- 
000, and France, $50,000,000; electrical 


are the result of a great, steady home 
demand for standard products used by 
almost everyone from one end of the 
country to the other. Our manufacturers 
usually care only to export their surplus 
product, and generally they can only ex- 
port it profitably as it is; often it would 
not pay them to make a smaller amount of 
merchandize in a special way differing from 
their usual output. Therefcre American 
manufacturers who can turn out a product 
which as it stands meets the requirements 
of foreign trade are usually so strongly 
established that they fear no rival. This 
is particularly true of such typical Ameri- 
can specialties as sewing machines, cash 
registers, typewriters, etc. Possibly when 
American manufacturers come to think it 
worth while to study foreign markets 
more carefully, they may discover suffi- 
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ciently large outlets for special export ar- 
ticles and act accordingly.” 


In this connection, Mr. Nichols is of 
the opinion that in the replacement of 
textile machinery alone between $75,- 
000,000 and $100,000,000 will have to 
be expended and that “machine tools 
and textile machinery of every type are 
not by any means the only requisite, for 
by an easier calculation there is made 
known, in agriculture an imperative 
need for 17,200 farm tractors, 125,000 
plows, 10,000 thrashers, a large number 
of harrows, cultivators and other im- 
plements; urgent requirements that 
cannot possibly be produced by France 
alone.” He concludes: 


“France looks to us as the superior ex- 
ploiter of labor-saving machinery to help 
her to deal with what she expects to be 
the most difficult phase of her recon- 
struction, namely to find adequate means 
to offset a great deficiency in her former 
manual labor. She estimates this defi- 
ciency will actually be 1,500,000 men, and 
to this must be added serious impairment 
of effective personal service by the loss of 
limb, sight or other sense... . 

“Tt is very evident that to furnish 
France and Belgium what will enable 
them to resume their former industrial ac- 
tivities will test available resources for 
several years to come; to meet depletions 
in practically every direction of national 
life that we saw ourselves will tax to the 


utmost and for a long time all the clever- 
ness for which the French are noted ;— 
former normal conditions of life have 
been so wrenched and distorted that all 
Europe after the war will have to adjust 
itself to altogether new conditions. There 
are many reasons why dumping low-cost 
products into our market appears not 
only improbable but impossible for many 
years to come.” 


Looking toward the eastern theater 
of war and the prospective needs of the 
central powers, the finding of the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council is that 
the German demand for products such 
as, in the main, can be supplied by us 
should be approximately as follows: 


Demand First Year 


Average Before 
After the War (Est.) 


the War 


Cotton .....$150,000,000 double 
Wheat + 100,000,000 double 
WO cccces 100,000,000 double 
Barley «206 100,000,000 150,000,000 
Copper .... 80,000,000 double or more 
Skins, hides. 75,000,000 double 
ron ore 60,000,000 same 
Coffee ..... 50,000,000 75,000,000 
ND idee aan 50,000,000 less 
Nitrate 45,000,000 double 
errr 40,000,000 same 
Rubber 40,000,000 double or more 
Re Sane 35,000,000 double 
Linseed .... 25,000,000 double 
Oil cake.... 25,000,000 same 


All this business, however, is not com- 
ing to us on a silver platter, we are re- 
minded, nor merely for the asking, and 
the Industrial Commission to France 
sounds a warning that we must be pre- 
pared to meet Europe fully half way 
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in the matter of credit extensions, de- 
liveries of merchandise on time and 
strictly according to _ specifications. 
France, for instance, will require long- 
term credits and “so much of it that it 
must concern the American banker, 
who will do well, however, to remem- 
ber that in France bankruptcy is con- 
sidered more of a disgrace than it fre- 
quently is in this country.” 

Much the same view was expressed 
by James A. Farrell, president of the 
United States Steel Corporation, in 
urging the delegates to the National 
Foreign Trade Convention to approach 
Europe “in the great spirit of gener- 
ous accommodation in which our mer- 
chants, manufacturers and bankers ad- 
dressed themselves to the relief of the 
sufferers in the historic disasters of 
Chicago, Baltimore and San Fran- 
cisco.” Mr. Farrell added: “It is sig- 
nificant that many of the orders for 
munitions now placed in this country 
provide that should their fulfilment be 
interrupted by the close of the war de- 
livery will be taken of an equivalent 
amount of material for peaceful pur- 
poses. Thus, as the war demand abates, 
our mines, forests and workshops will 
be drawn upon to aid in the reconstruc- 
tion of great devastated areas and 
the reequipment of ruined industrial 
plants.” 


PULVERIZED COAL TO SAVE TIME, LABOR AND 
MONEY IN RAILWAY TRANSPORTATION 


NCLE SAM, the prodigal, is 
awakening to the fact that the 

railroads of this country, in 
spending approximately $300,000,000 a 
year for locomotive fuel, are spending 
from $75,000,000 to $100,000,000 of it 
“to kindle, prepare, clean and maintain 
fires on grates when locomotives are 
standing still, drift- 


commercial trade will bring about the 
use of the less salable by-product of 
the mines in pulverized form. Says a 
writer in the engineering journal: 


“Steam locomotives will eventually 
have to be equipped so as to approximate 
to electric machines by the use of pul- 
verized fuel, which in turn will eliminate 


and burning pulverized fuel, arduous 
labor on the part of the fireman is re- 
placed by the more skilled manual 
control of combustion, and assistance 
is given to the engineer in the opera- 
tion of the locomotive so that he is per- 
mitted a better chance to observe both 
track and signals, thereby reducing the 
peril to the lives of 





ing or otherwise not 
actually at work.” 
Much of this enor- 
mous outlay is wast- 
ed. The Government, 
therefore, is giving 
encouragement to 
the elimination of 
this waste; and, ac- 
cording to Railway 
and Locomotive En- 
gineering, one of the 
shortest and sharp- 








“a passengers. 

| Use of the new 
fuel has already 
gone beyond the ex- 
perimental stage, as 
“over 8,000,000 tons 
of pulverized fuel 
are now being used 
annually in the Unit- 
ed States for indus- 
trial kilns and fur- 








est cuts to the cost 
of railway trans- 
portation is promised 
by pulverized coal. 

It is pointed out that the necessity 
for conserving the supply of oil in the 
rapidly exhausting fields for other than 
railway fuel purposes will soon elimi- 
nate it from locomotive service, while 
the higher prices and shortage in sup- 
ply of the larger sizes and better grades 
of solid coals now in demand for the 


A LOCOMOTIVE EQUIPPED FOR BURNING PULVERIZED FUEL 
Experts estimate that the efficiency of the 64,760 locomotives in the United States would be 
more than doubled if coal were fed to them pulverized instead of in the lump. 


smoke, soot, cinders, sparks and fire 
hazards; reduce noise, bring down the 
time for dispatching at terminals, and 
stand-by losses; and increase the daily 
mileage by providing for longer runs and 
more nearly continuous service between 
general repair periods.” 


Furthermore, by mechanically feeding 


naces.” And in the 
matter of expense 
in the pulverizing 
process, “the total 


cost to prepare the 
powdered fuel prop- 
erly in a suitably equipped drying and 
pulverizing plant ranges from 15 to 45 
cents a ton, while for a railway coaling 
station of average capacity, this total 
cost is less than 25 cents a ton.” 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion reports a total of 64,760 locomo- 
tives of all classes in the United States, 
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which made a total of 1,755,972,325 
miles during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1914. This gives an average for 
each locomotive of about 27,115 miles 
per annum, 74 miles per day, or but 
little over 3 miles per hour. From 
the foregoing one may easily suspect 
that over one-half the time of locomo- 
tives is now spent at terminals, and 
that most of this delay is probably due 


to the necessity of cleaning fires, ash- 
pans and smoke-boxes, inspection and 
so on. 

We learn that with pulverized fuel 
a locomotive having the boiler filled 
with cold water may be brought under 
maximum steam pressure within an 
hour, and the fuel feed then stopped 
until called for service. When stand- 
ing or drifting, at terminals or on the 
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road, the fuel feed may also be discon- 
tinued. In this respect pulverized coal 
seems to have the three potential vir- 
tues of saving time, labor and money, 
thereby increasing the earning capacity 
of the railways, which is encotraging 
to stockholders; and of cutting the cost 
of transportation, which is a still more 
important item to the greatest railway 
traveling public on earth. 


CHEAPER AND BETTER FOOD BY NOVEL USE 
OF HOT AIR 


te public is scandalized when 


watered stock figures in the 

realms of finance, but it has been 
putting up with something much akin 
to it in the matter of its foodstuffs. 
The housewife has purchased heavily 
of water when she thought she was 
getting a full measure of nourishment. 

Take, for instance, the wheat which 
goes into our daily loaf. Twenty per 
cent. of it is water when the farmer 
ships his grain to the elevator. In 
other words, a car-load of water is rep- 
resented in every five car-loads of 
wheat. Freight is paid on that water 
at the same rate as for the grain, and 
the ultimate consumer foots that bill 
when he buys his sack or barrel of 
flour. The same is true of fruits and 
vegetables. 

Why buy water or even pay freight 
on it? Sheer waste of money. So 
Waldron Williams and Dr. F. G. 
Wiechmann, a chemist, formerly with 
Columbian University, maintain in 
behalf of a new 
process for drying 
cereals, fruits and 
vegetables, | which 
promises to work 
wonders in house- 
hold economy. As 
described in the N. 
Y. Times Magazine, 
this process not only 
has the virtue of 
squeezing water out 
of fruits and vegeta- 
bles without cook- 
ing them, but admits 
of afterwards soak- 
ing and _ restoring 
them to their orig- 
inal weight, fresh- 
ness and flavor: 
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A barrel of soup vegetables weighing only 
one hundred pounds, but sufficient to make nu- 
tritious soup for seven thousand persons. 





BEFORE AND AFTER DRYING 


Showing one pound of “dry fresh” soup vegetables in the foreground and in the background 
fifteen pounds of the green or wet product required to make this one pound, 


‘ ° . . 
‘The water is gradually withdrawn as —The control of the air currents, of the 


moving currents of expanded air at com- 
paratively low temperatures are passed 
over the vegetables. The water passes 
through the finest membranes without 
displacing or breaking them. It is gradu- 
ally drawn from the center to the out- 
side, until about 95 per cent. of the water 
has been extracted. 

“Under the microscope the cell struc- 
ture appears undisturbed by this process. 


temperature, and of the moisture in the 
air are necessary to obtain the best re- 
sults and are carefully guarded secrets. 

“The drying requires between two and 
four and a half hours, according to the 
kind of vegetable and the shape in which 
it is dried. 

“Vegetables so dried are fresher and 
better in every respect, after they have 
been restored by water, than the fresh 


vegetables bought at retail after being ¢ 
long time off the farm, or the vegetable 
which has been kept in cold storage and 
distributed throughout the winter.” 


Naturally it is in years of overpro- 
duction, when prices are low, that the 
new process promises to have its great- 
est value both for the farmer and for 
the public. At present, the Department 
of Agriculture reports, fully fifty per 
cent. of the fruits and vegetables grown 
in the United States never reach the 
consumer. Says the N. Y. Sun, quot- 
ing the inventor of the new process: 


“Our dried products can be sold at a 
lower price than the normal retail market 
price for green stuffs, and we should find 
fresh vegetables formidable competitors 
only when there is an overabundance. 
But then, however, would be the time 
when we could buy and dry most econom- 
ically, and by thus conserving the surplus 
it would be possible to maintain a general 
balance in the foodstuff market.” 


We read that drying plants are work- 
ing profitably in Cali- 
fornia, New Jersey 
and New York State 
and that the dried 
products in quantity 
are being exported. 
For example, Rus- 
sian workmen who 
are building the rail- 
road from Petrograd 
to Kola, the Arctic 
port on the White 
Sea, are subsisting 
largely upon them. 
The market in Eng- 
land and _ South 
America is estab- 
lished and growing 
—in fact, most of the 
output at present is 
being exported for 
use under conditions which make the 
most of its special virtues of being 
easily transported and of being able to 
resist decay indefinitely. 


The average annual value of the house, 
food and fuel which the American farmer 
gets without having to pay out money for is 
estimated by the Department of Agriculture 
at $424 
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THE PUISSANT PEANUT AND ITS $56,000,000 


E thought we’d treed a squir- 
; W rel—and it’s a lion!” Into this 

exclamation a Southern cot- 
ton oil manufacturer has compressed 
something of the astonishment and 
gratification of his section in the sud- 
den and dramatic development of the 
peanut industry. A few years ago the 
peanut occupied such a humble position 
in vegetable society that it hardly could 
be mentioned seriously. Peanut-poli- 
tician was the final word of opprobrium 
in defining the caliber of the small-bore 
henchman of opposing political faith. 
But all that is changed. The once 
humble goober has come into its own 
with a bumper 1916 crop estimated to 
be worth $56,000,000. 

The rapidity with which the industry 
has developed, as shown by the records, 
or rather lack of them, is almost with- 
out a parallel, observes a:-writer in The 
Nation’s Business. It eppears that no 
records at all were kept prior to 1908, 
when the peanut yield was estimated 
at $12,000,000. 


“This season the State of Texas alone 
planted over 200,000 acres, and what has 
happened in Texas has been repeated on a 
smaller scale in the other Southern States. 
Representatives of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry of the Department of Agricul- 
ture recently completed a tour of the 
peanut-growing districts because the gov- 
ernment realizes that the crop has become 
suddenly one of great importance and of 
almost boundless possibilities. From their 
figures it is said that the year’s crop will 
be 50,250,000 bushels and will sell at about 
$1.10 a bushel. 

“Norfolk, to a large extent, sets the 
price for peanuts and the above figure is 


BUMPER CROP 


the prevailing one there. The power of 
the Virginia port in the industry is due 
to the fact that the American Peanut 
Corporation—the greatest single factor in 
peanutdom on this side of the water—is 
located there. In many cases the prices 
made to farmers in other parts of the 
South is with the freight to Norfolk 
taken off. 

“In a few localities the farmers are 
getting only 60 cents a bushel this year; 
but in sections of Texas they are reveling 
in a price of $1.25. At 60 cents a planter 
can make more from an average crop of 
peanuts than from a yield of 12-cent cot- 
ton. In 1915, the price of peanuts was 
moping around 30 cents a bushel. The 
entrance of cotton-mill men into the trade 
was celebrated by a jump of 25 cents a 
bushel in three weeks.” 


The figures speak for themselves, but 
they do not voice the curious and 
dramatic tale that lies behind them. 
We learn that it was the boll-weevil 
that drove the cotton planter into the 
peanut industry. It did this by pull- 
ing down cotton profits so alarmingly 
that the planters in desperation turned 
to the goober as to a possible savior 
and in 1914 began planting it on a large 
scale. 


“This presented a crisis to the owners 
of cottonseed mills. In sections of Texas 
there were not enough seeds for the 
plants to run on. The mill men took 
cognizance of the fact that the farmers 
were planting peanuts and asked them 
about their market. 

“We market ’em on the hoof,’ was the 
answer. 

“Which being translated meant that 
they turned the hogs into the peanut fields 
letting them eat the vines and root for the 
nuts. They sold the peanuts in the form 





of bacon, lard and pigs’ knuckles. The 
farmers quoted literature of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture which pointed out 
that few if any crops were so valuable 
as a stock food. A 40-bushel crop of 
Spanish peanuts will produce 400 to 500 
pounds of pork to the acre, and if the 
hay is harvested before the bars are let 
down for the hogs, it will almost pay for 
the growing of the crop.... All of 
which was mighty nice for the farmer 
—but it didn’t help the mill men face 
their famine of cottonseed. 

“Well,” said the farmers, ‘why don’t 
you crush our peanuts?’ 

“The mill men laughed at first. Then 
they began to investigate and the things 
they discovered about the peanut took 
the smiles from their faces. In 1914 the 
United States imported 44,549,789 pounds 
of nuts and 1,332,108 gallons of peanut 
oil from Marseille, Delft, Hamburg and 
other ports. The nuts brought $1,899,237, 
and the oil, which was valued at $915,939, 
went mostly into the manufacture of but- 
terine and other lard substitutes. The 
war killed this trade deader than a door- 
nail, but the demand for it was open- 
mouthed and hungry as a nest full of jay- 
birds. 

“By slight readjustments of their ma- 
chinery that cost very little, the cotton- 
seed plants could be'turned into peanut- 
oil plants as they stood.” 


At present prices there is about $10: 


more per acre in peanuts than in cot- 
ton. If the rate could be maintained, 


the reign of King Cotton might be 


threatened by the parvenu peanut, and 


we might get ready for the listing of 


the goober on stock exchanges to take 
rank with wheat, corn and staples of 


speculative lineage as the center of 


corners, panics and raids. 


“HAVE A HEART,” SAYS THE NEW BOSS IN BIG 


T took Big Business a long time to 
find what Ida M. Tarbell calls “our 
new industrial leader”; but having 

found or developed him, it is using him 
and his revolutionary humanitarian 
ideas in a way that would have scan- 
dalized the more rigid employer of 
yesterday. The new executive, we 
learn, is enormously interested in the 
human material, believing that nearly 
all of it is capable of some use and that 
-he is responsible for fitting the man 
to the job. Also, we learn, it pays 
handsomely to have a heart, even in 
business. 

In her “New Ideals in Business” 
(Macmillan) Miss Tarbell draws many 
interesting, and some important, con- 
clusions. One of them is that through 
scientific - humanitarian management 
American industry can pay two or 
three times more for labor than is paid 


BUSINESS, “IT PAYS” 


abroad and still compete profitably and 
universally with foreign manufactur- 
ers. Credit for this discovery, and for 
bringing it home to American manu- 
facturers, is given to Secretary William 
C. Redfield, of the Department of Com- 
merce, in an illuminating chapter. 
Thirty years ago, Miss Tarbell tells us, 
Secretary Redfield was junior partner 
in a Brooklyn drop-forging company, 
then one of the smallest of its kind in 
the United States. The two men who 
owned the business made up, with the 
men at the hammers, practically the 
entire force. One of their subjects of 
friendly chaffing in those early days 
was that the junior partner worked at 
a desk which cost seven dollars while 
that of the senior partner cost but six 
dollars. Says Miss Tarbell: 


“This senior partner at the six-dollar 


desk, James H. Williams by name, held 
as a principle of success a doctrine so 
contrary to that then held by most Amer- 
ican manufacturers that even to have 
stated it would have brought down ridi- 
cule upon him. He put hope of success 
not alone, or chiefly, in himself or his 
partner, in his bank or his market, in 


tariff or rebates: it was the men who 


made a business successful, he said. And 
they would do it if relations of mutual 
advantage, good-will, justice and respect 
prevailed. 

“This being his belief, Mr. Williams de- 
cided to pay high wages. One of his chief 
concerns as the business grew was to see 
that the men were getting all that they 
earned. Then, not satisfied with the op- 
eration of fixed daily wages, he introduced 
wherever he could a system of piece- 


work. At a time when this system was. 


highly and justly unpopular, the experi- 
ment was immediately successful. Earn- 


ings of workiaen rose in some cases to: 
six dollars or more a day, and at one: 




















THE HORSE 


period in two years the output was 
doubled. 

“But consider the heresy! It upset the 
dogma upon which our whole wage sys- 
tem has been based, the dogma of the 
economy of cheap labor.” 


Mr. Redfield, having charge of the 
selling end of the business and travel- 
ing extensively both in this country and 
abroad, soon came to the conclusion 
that American manufacturers were 
making a costly mistake in believing 
that they were hampered in the world’s 
markets by the cost of their labor. 


“He found that he could make and de- 
liver goods to competing English manu- 
facturers at a price which would enable 
the Englishman to make a ten per cent. 
profit. He found that in Belgium, where 
wages were the lowest in Europe, he 
could fill orders satisfactorily to the 
buyers, in price and quality. He found 
that in Paris, where at one time he had 
an office, the work of the French car- 
penter at $1.90 a day was dearer than 
that of the Yankee at $4.50. 

“He found that in Japan we could un- 
derbid native manufacturers of locomo- 
tives, altho the American worker received 
wages three and a half times greater. 
He found standard American goods of 
a great. variety sold in the markets of 
Europe and Asia in competition with 
goods produced by labor which was paid 
far less by day, at prices lower than they 
are here. He found American lead-pen- 
cils in Central Java and shaving-soap 
made in New Jersey in Hongkong.” 


The Williams-Redfield business, in- 
augurating the new idea of scientific 
management, grew from the smallest 
to the largest of its kind in the United 
States. As Miss Tarbell points out, 
however, more than high wages and 
efficient management were necessary 
to its success, as to the success of 
any industrial enterprize. “No one is 
quicker to detect the intent and spirit 
behind a new practice than a body of 
workers,” she observes. “They know 
the scent of reality. A good thing un- 
dertaken for a mean purpose or under- 
taken half-heartedly and because some 
competitor succeeds with it is almost 
surely sterile.” She concludes: 


“There is no more striking contrast be- 
tween the old and the new schools cf 
management than the way each looks at 
its task. The one sneers at the idea that 
management can be reduced to anything 
like a science, denies that it has any re- 
sponsibility toward employees other than 
that of paying the wages agreed upon 
and, generally speaking, is narrow, sus- 
Ppicious and obstinate. The new school, 
on the other hand, is an eager learner, a 
tireless experimenter. Instead of suspect- 
ing its opponents, it invites exchange of 
ideas and views with them. Trade secrets 
it regards as bugaboos and declares that 
business succeeds by freely tapping all 
sources of information.” 
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| ARADOXICAL as it may seem, 
P the war, in taking an annual toll 
of 400,000 horses and 200,000 

mules from the grain-fields of America 
| to the battle-fields of Europe, is prov- 
ing to be a blessing in disguise, in that 
the sudden dearth of animals available 
for farm work is forcing the sinall 
farmers to cooperate in buying and in- 
stalling motor tractors instead. Hither- 





EXIT THE HORSE, ENTER THE MOTOR, IN 
FARMING FOR BIG PROFITS 


refused, as tho it were a disgrace, to 
band together with his neighbors for 
the common use of a motor-tractor out- 
fit when his own farm was too small 
to make the investment profitable as an 
individual undertaking. This in spite 
of the fact that the number of horses 
and mules—some 20,000,000 active 
workers—has in recent years been in- 
sufficient to meet the growing de- 





to the average American farmer has mands of agriculture, transportation 


























An Advertisement by 
THE PULLMAN COMPANY 


and children form a 
Women large proportion of 
the passengers of the Pullman Company. The 
safety of the cars, due to their unusually sturdy 
construction; the sanitary condition in which 
they are maintained; the numerous conveniences 
which their equipment affords, and the courtesy 
of the Pullman employes are all factors contrib- 
uting to the increased comfort and enjoyment of 
railroad travel. 


In the Pullman car only a limited number of 
passengers are accommodated; there is no crowd- 
ing. Operating over practically every railroad in 
the country, it is rarely necessary for the passen- 
gers to change cars from departure to destination. 
Both of these conditions contribute to the safety 
and comfort of unescorted women and children. 


For fifty years the Pullman Company has 
directed its efforts to the determination of the 
needs of the traveling public, and the develop- 
ment of a service to meet these requirements. 
That twenty-nine per cent of Pullman conductors 
and twenty-five per cent of Pullman porters have 
been in the continuous service of the Company 
for over ten years indicates the high personnel of 
the employes by whom the service is rendered. 
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HH HOUGiMU0M0i0Mi0i%e) | and sport. On the other hand, as 
Theodore M. R. von Keler observes in 
Collier’s, the largest tilled farms in the 
world, excepting possibly a few great 
ranches and wheat farms in Australia 
and South America, are in the United 
States, and their existence and success 
are due solely “to the fact that harvest- 
ing machinery and agri-motors have 
been brought to a higher state of per- 
fection in the United States than any- 
where else.” He adds: 


Consult Your Lawyer — 
Appoint This Company 


Your will is too important a document 

to be carelessly drawn up. We advise 
all who desire to name this Company as 
executor and trustee to have their wills 
prepared by a skillful, trustworthy lawyer. 





Please notify 6ur officers when you have ap- 
pointed this Company. The will can be kept 
in our vault without charge and be instantly 
available when wanted. 


Ask for interesting booklet “Let’s Choose 
Executors and Talk of Wills.’”’ 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 Wall Street New York 
Resources over $250,000,000 
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“There is a growing desire among 
farmers in the Central States of the 
Union to try cooperation in motor farm- 
ing somewhat along the lines of work 
carried on by the French farmers with 
the assistance of the Government. So far 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has been reluctant to advocate the 
general use of motor tractors [for small 
farmers], chiefly because of extravagant 
claims made by some of the tractor-mak- 
ers, which were not borne out by tests.” 
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In a bulletin issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture now appears this 
significant statement, based on a thoro 
investigation of the experiences of 
“motor farmers” in the Central States: 
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“Medium - priced tractors have been 
found a profitable investment. The life 
of tractors varies from six seasons to ten 
seasons, counting from fifty to seventy 
active working days in each season, A 
14-inch plow drawn by a tractor will 
cover 3 acres in a working day. Two and 
one-half gallons of gasoline are required 
to plow I acre 7 inches deep. A farm 
of 140 acres is the smallest upon which 
the smallest power tractor may be ex- 
pected to be profitable.” 
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JOURNEY of indescribable charm — sixteen days of 

delightful cruising ——_ the vivid blue waters of the 

Atlantic and the ean. Visits to the quaint old 
cities of Porte Rico; glimpses of the picturesque life and build- 
ings of the romantic Spanish period. You explore ancient 
forts, ramble through narrow, foreign streets and revel in the 
scenes and atmosphere of the tropics. 


16-DAY CRUISE 


aa $9 A. a ng 


The steamer is your hotel for the entire cruise, from New York to and ben Porto Rico 
stopping at principal ports and return. Big, staunch vessels of 10,000 tons, especially fitted 
for the tropics, supply every fort and e. All necessary expenses of the 
voyage in luded in the fare. A sailing every , Saturday at noon. Write for illustrated 
booklet. ““Through Tropic Seas." Address: Cruising Department, 


PORTO RICO LINE 


11 Broadway New York 
DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON NEW YORK 
192 Washington St. 701 Chestnut St. 1306 F Street, N. W. 290 Broadway 


The point Mr. von Keler makes, 
however, is that, by banding together 
and sharing expenses, the small farm- 
ers (in groups of six or eight) are 
demonstrating here, as has been done 
in Europe, the profitability of operating 
agri-motors of 30 to 40 horse-power 
and thereby reducing crop failures to 
a least common denominator. 


——— 
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“Supposing, for instance, that six farm- 
ers, each owning from 200 to 400 acres 
of land, should decide to invest in a real 
big tractor—one of 40 or more horse- 
power. Each farmer would be entitled to 
two weeks, or twelve working days, in 
the course of the season—the latter being 
figured by the United States Government 
as not more than seventy days—that is, 
provided each farmer had the same-sized 
farm and had paid the same share of the 
purchase price. Where the farms are of 
varying size the French cooperative plan 
might prove of advantage, or the German 
plan might find favor. The latter has 
been brought to a high state of perfection 
and has been found exceedingly just in 
its application. In one of the farm dis- 
tricts of East Prussia eight farmers 
owned land as follows: 120, 132, 140, 158, 
212, 235, 268, and 285 acres. The land 
to be tilled by the big tractor they had 
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BANKRUPTS ARE GREATER IN 


Health Resort 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Ofen All Year 


In Livingston County, High on the 
Hills Overlooking the Beautiful 
Genesee Valley. 


A delightful place in which 
torelax, rest, recuperate. En- 
joyable recreations and social 
life; splendid, convenient sur- 
roundings. Special attention 

ven to the famous MOLIERE 
ERMO. ELECTRIC BATH. 
Complete appointments for 


Hydrotherapy, 
Electrotherapy and 


Massage 


Treatments in charge of physicians 
and trained attendants are especially 
adapted for Rheumatism, Gout, Dia- 
betes, Obesity, Neuritis, Neuralgia, 
Anemia, Diseases of the Digestive 
System, Liver and Kidneys, and Dis- 
orders of the Nervous System. 


Write for fully descriptive and 
illustrated literature, Easily accessible 
via main line of Lackawanna R. R. 
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purchased on the cooperative plan was 
1,550 acres. 

“At first these eight farmers found it 
dificult to solve the problem of efficient 
help to operate the machinery. They 
soon discovered that in this respect, too, 
| cooperation was more satisfactory in the 
end. Instead of intrusting the motor 
and its attachments to the tender mercies 


| of their own men, changing attendants | 


continually, the association as a whole en- 
gaged the men by the season, their pay 
being charged against the account of each 
member in the proportion determined by 
| their possessions. These men accompa- 
nied the tractor and other machinery 


tire outfit had been reduced fully 20 per 
cent. below that of the first year! 
“Instead of remaining a fatalist, as has 
been the tendency in all agricultural 
nations, the modern farmer of Central 
Europe attacks his problems with the de- 
termination to win out in the battle with 
Nature, whether the latter seems favor- 
ably inclined or not. Horses are apt to 


lack of animal power at the critical 
time.” 


As to cost of operation, much de- 
pends, of course, upon individual ex- 
perience, care, and the quality of the 
machine itseli—also on the price of 


violent fluctuations. In general, it 
may be said that plowing with a 4-plow 
tractor, including fuel, oil and labor, 
not counting depreciation and interest 
on the machinery, costs about $1.50 
per acre under favorable conditions. 


WHY MEN FAIL—TO THE UN- 
PRECEDENTED NUMBER 
OF 16,496 BANKRUPTS 
LAST YEAR 


N view of the fact that the war has 

brought prosperity in such sudden 

and heaping abundance to America, 
it is with some surprise that we find the 
number of commercial failures in 1916 
to have exceeded those recorded of the 
two preceding war years or, in fact, of 
any year on record. It is: significant, 
however, that while there were 3,515 
more failures than in 1914, the volume 
of liabilities was many millions of dol- 
lars less. In fact, reports Bradstreet’s, 
in an exhaustive analysis of the whys 
and wherefores of this big business 
mortality, of 18,268 failures in the 
United States and Canada last year, 
17,372, or exactly 95 per cent., had a 
capital of $5,000 or less. Search 
through the record of twenty-six years 
fails to reveal so high a percentage as 
this, the nearest approach to it being 
in 1900 when the proportion was 94.2 














per cent. 





IMPORTANT! When notifying CURRENT OPINION of a change 


in address, subscribers should give both the old and 














the new address. This notice should reach us about 


two weeks before the change is to take effect. 





from farm to farm, becoming more ex- | 
perienced as the months went by, so much | 
so that in the third year of this coopera- | 
tive work the maintenance cost of the en- | 


develop diseases and ills just at the time | 
their services are most needed, and many | 
a harvest has gone wrong because of the | 


fuel, which has been and is subject to | 
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“CURRENT OPINION” readers 
represent the class of people 
who are best served with a | 





Type-Writing Machine 








One Macuine Writes ALL 
STyLes OF TYPE AND 
Many LANGUAGES 


CHANGE IN A SECOND 


Every Business, Language and 
Profession 
It will do all that other machines can do BUT 
IT STANDS ALONE in the special fields of 
writing d . For inst = 





Business Executives 

because of individuality of work, writing dainty, small 
type. Refined, sesthetic appearance. Large business 
type for business letters. “Just Turn the Knob.” 


Literary People 

because of its instantly changeable type system, with 
many styles of type and many languages. Two sets of 
type always on the machine—““Just Zurn the Knob.” 


Libraries 

Because it writes cards perfectly flat—without bend- 
ing. Condenses in miniature type, writes names in 
large type. “Just Turn the Knob.” 


Social Correspondence—Private Secretaries 
because of the dainty small type and high individuality 
of the work. Its refined and wsthetic appearance, 
and also the language possibilities. 


Professional Vocati Including E: 
(Mathematicians) 

because of having type-sets especially adapted to each 

class, with all special characters needed ; immediately 

interchangeable. 

Linguists 

because of having every known available, all 

interchangeable, and high individuality of work and 

capability of writing both Occidental and Oriental 

languages on the same machine. 


College Professors and Students 

because of small occupied; instantly inter- 
changeable type ; ; high individuality of work and 
condensation. 








“Tell me whom you go etth and I will tell you what 
you ar 


CLASS OF PATRONS 


Baldwin Locomotive Works Walt Mason 

ia Railroad New York University 
Commercial Museums Harvard University 
Yale University 
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Guaranteed Factory Rebuilt Machines 
at Factory prices. 
Monthly payments. 


Special terms to profcssional a 
Catalogue for the asking. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER C0. 


69th Street, at East River, New York City, N. ¥. 
Please send literature—without obligations 
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**A New Plan by Old Interests.”’ 


6 Per Cent 
~Plus Profits 


The conditions which sur- 
round timber ownership and lum- 
ber manufacture in the United 
States and Canada are not paral- 
leled in any other industry. To 
those fully conversant with them 
(and to no others), these condi- 
tions offer. unique opportunities 
for profit with complete security. 


LACEY 
Profit-Sharing Bonds 


are anew type of investment which 
enables the average investor to 
turn this situation to account. It 
enables him, with all the security 
of a high grade First Mortgage 
Bond, to receive interest at 6 per 
cent and at the same time to share 
in profits, which are usually very 
substantial. It goes without saying 
that this puts Lacey Profit-Shar- 
ing Bondsinaclass by themselves. 
One of the reasons for their prompt 
popularity is the fact that they 
are available in denominations of 


$100, $500 and $1,000 
The whole subject of this type 
of security is of extraordinary 
interest, and can be no more than 
hint at in this announcement. 


The name of Lacey is identi- 
fied throughout the timber 
world with 37 years of unbroken 
conservative success in timber 
investments. We therefore feel 
that we can fairly presume to 
speak with some authority con- 
cerning timber securities. 


LACEY BOOKLET 7-212 WILL COME 
BY RETURN MAIL. WRITE. 
JAMES D. 


ACEY |IMBER (0. 


332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 















































60 WALL ST., 


A Decidedly 
Attractive investment 


Cities Service 


Preferred Stock 
to yield about 614% 
Dividends Monthly 


Enhancement possibilities. 


Always Marketable. 


Orders in one share 
upwards executed. 


Send for Report 14 
Williams.7roth& Coleman 


NEW YORK 
Tel. Hanover 5980 


| Direct Wire to Columbus & Philadelphia Mkts- 




















Aside from this stark and staring 
number of business failures, a most in- 
teresting feature of the report is the 
grouping, by Bradstreet experts, of the 
causes of failure proceeding from or 
inherent in the individual as compared 
with those outside of his control. For 
example: 


A.—DveE To FAuLtTs oF THOSE FAILING. 
INCOMPETENCE (irrespective of other 


causes). 
INEXPERIENCE (without other incompe- 


tence). 
LACK OF CAPITAL. 
UNWISE CREDITS. 
SPECULATION (outside regular business). 
NEGLECT OF BUSINESS (due to doubtful 


habits). 
PERSONAL EXTRAVAGANCE. 
— DISPOSITION OF PROP- 


B.—Notr Due To FAuLts or THOsE FAIL- 


ING, 

SPECIFIC CONDITIONS 
floods, etc.). 

FAILURES OF OTHERS (of apparently 
solvent debtors). 

COMPETITION. 


(disaster, war, 


For many years, it is stated, Lack of 
Capital stood first as a compelling cause 
of failure, to be replaced in recent time 
by Incompetence, this being the cause 
of one-third of the failures last year. 
Lack of Capital, which in some years 
had ranged as high as 39.2 per cent., 
touched as low as 28.4 per cent. in 
1915, but rose to 31.9 per cent. in 1916. 
Inexperience, another form of Incom- 
petence, stood fourth among the causes 
having their origin in the person fail- 
ing, the highest percentage since 1903, 
and Fraudulent Disposition, with 6.7 
per cent. of all failures charged to it, 
ranked third. 

Unwise Credits, once a prolific cause 
of business wreck, is no longer a rock 
of general menace, nor is Extravagance 
or Neglect of Business; but Specula- 
tion was more hurtful in 1916 than in 
any year since 1910. Summed up, poor 
personal equipment, as represented in 
Incompetence, Inexperience and Lack 
of Capital, accounted for 69.5 per cent., 
or, roughly, seven-tenths of all failures. 
Says Bradstreet’s: 


“Lack of Capital was the most prolific 
source of liabilities incurred in failure. 
The percentage in 1916, 31.9, was heavier 
than in 1915, when it was 28.4, and next 
to it came Incompetence, with 21.8 per 
cent. of all liabilities, as against 17.3 per 
cent. in 1915. Fraud, the third most im- 
portant personal cause, accounted for 7.4 
per cent. of all liabilities, and the personal 
causes combined accounted for 73.6 per 
cent. of all liabilities, as against 26.4 per 
cent, due to non-personal reasons. Spe- 
cific Conditions, with 19.3 per cent. of the 
liabilities, showed a decrease from 1915, 
as did Competition and Failures of 
Others. As regards credit ratings, it is 
shown that 17,843, or 97.7 per cent. of the 
18,268 failing in the United States and 
Canada, had Very Moderate or No Credit 
ratings, as against 96.4 per cent. in 1915, 
the latter being the highest percentage re- 
corded up to that year. Of those failing 


(Continued on page 224.) 
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Did you fail to take your 
— when you had it? 


he investor who holds 
too long must accept losses. 
Babson clients are advised 
when and what to sell. 


Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all actionis followed by equal 
reaction. Work with a definite 
policy based on fundamental 

statistics. 


Particulars sent free. Write 
to Department B-40' of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 
Statistical Offices Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Largest Organization of its Character 
4 in the World 
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A Broad and Attractive List of 


6% Investments 


$100, $500 and 
$1,000 Denominations 


Weare fortunate in having avail- 
able adesirable selection ofkict-erade 
6% investments at a time when there 
is a noticeable shortage in the supply 
of such securities end a tendency to- 
ward lower rates. 


Send for Circular No. 975 T, 
which offers investments — 
























roperty; 

Protected by large established earn- 
ings; | 

Maturing from two to twenty-five 
years; 

Bearing our strongest recommenda- 
tion, based upon complete investiga- 
tion and long experience, 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 
10 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
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ventions,” Patent Buyers and “‘How to Get Your Pat- 
ent and Your Money.” Advice FREE. RANDOLPH 
& CO., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 75, Washington, D.C. 











from all sections our mort- 
gages are known asstandard 
investments. 33 years’ experience 

enables _us to pass accurately on 
the desirability of loans. Send for de- 
ne pamphlet “K®” and current 


erings. We're Right on the Ground 


EJ LANDER & CO 
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Grow Younger as You Grow Olde 


Younger in Body, Younger in Spirit, Younger in Ambition of CONSCIOUS 


Younger in Every Characteristic that Gives Greater Earning 
and Living Power, Greater Thought Power, Greater Pleasure 
Obtaining Power and Greater Health Promoting Power. 


HE number of years a man has lived does not tell how old or young 
he is. A man is as old or as young as his energy, his vitality, his 
capacity for work and play, his resisting power against disease and 

fatigue. A man is only as old or as young as his memory power, will power, 
sustained-thought power, personality power, concentration power and brain 
power. He is only as old or as young as his digestive power, his heart power, 
his lung power, his kidney power, his liver power. Age is measured by the 
age of our cells, tissues and organs, and not by the calendar! 














Cultivate the Cells 


Everybody knows that the body and brain 
are made up of millions of tiny cells. We 
can be no younger than those cells are 
young. We can be no more efficient in 
any way than those cells are efficient. We 
can be no more energetic than the com- 
bined energy of those cells. By conscious 
cultivation of these cells, it is as natural 
as the law of gravity that we become 
more efficient, more alive, more ener- 
getic, more ambitious, more enthusiastic, 
more youthful. By consciously develop- 
ing the cells in our stomachs we must 
improve our digestion. By consciously 
developing the cells in the heart, we must 
increase its strength in exact proportion. 
By consciously developing the brain cells, 
the result can only be multiplied brain 
power—and so with every organ in the 
body. 

What we are and what we are capable of 
accomplishing depends entirely and abso- 
lutely on the degree of development of 
our cells. They are the sole controlling 
factors in us. We are only as young and 
as great and as powerful as they are. 


There Is No Fraud Like Self-Deception 


You may think you are young, strong, 
brainy, energetic, happy, yet when com- 
pared with other men or women, you are 
old, weak, dull, listless and unhappy. You 
do not know 
what you are ca- 
pable of accom- 
plishing because 
you have not be- 
cun to devclop 
the real vital 
powers within 
you. The truth 
is you are only 
adwarfinhealth 
and mind when 
you can easily 
become a giant 
through con- 


scious development of every cell, tissue and 
organ in your body and brain. By ac- 
celerating the development of the powers 
within you, you can actually become 
younger, as you grow older—yes younger 
in every way that will contribute to your 
health, happiness and prosperity. 


Conscious Evolution—the Secret 


Swoboda proves that Conscious Evolu- 
tion gives energy and vitality to spare, 
digestive power to spare, self-reliance to 
spare, and gives many other desirable 
characteristics to spare. He proves that 
Conscious Evolution makes people dis- 
ease-proof, fatigue-proof. He maintains 
that to possess sufficient vitality and 
energy and to keep the body in normal 
health under the most favorable condi- 
tions is no more health prosperity than 
to have only enough money from day to 
day to meet current expenses. Great 
reserve health, great reserve energy is 
what we must acquire if we are to suc- 
cessfully nullify the ravages of time, and 
to easily overcome every adverse condi- 
tion and thus enjoy the benefit of our re- 
sources, the benefit of our health power 
and the advantage of our energy. 


Beware of Health Poverty 

As Swoboda says, “there are individuals 
who seek work only when their last cent 
is gone. Likewise, individuals who live 
from minute to minute and from day to 
day, seeking health and energy only as 
they need them badly.” 

Conscious Evolution is for them—for 
everyone. It is a simple scientific and 
practical system by means of which every 
part of the brain and body is energized, 
strengthened, awakened, so that we be- 
come possessed of a super health and 
mentality—the Swoboda kind of health 
and mentality. Conscious Evolution makes 
for good fortune by developing the re- 
sources and the ability and power of per- 
sonality. 





able Personality 


Swoboda, himself, is perhaps 
the most perfect example of what 
Conscious Evolution can accomplish. 
As Swoboda gains in years, he grows 
younger in enthusiasm, younger in vitality, 
younger in health, he is becoming stronger, 
more energetic, more confident, more domi- 
nant, and more alive by capitalizing his 
creative powers through Conscious Evolu- 
tion. What Swoboda is accomplishing for 
himself, you too can accomplish—every in- 
vidual is governed by the same laws and 
principles, and every individual has it 
within himself to use these laws and 







principles. His mind and body are so 
alert and so active that in his presence 
one feels completely over-powered. Swo- 


boda’s personality dominates everything 
with which it comes in contact, yet Swo- 
boda is real—there is absolutely nothing 
mysterious about him. He knows not what 
fatigue is—he is a tireless worker. He de- 
lights in making sick people well and weak 
people strong. He loves his work because 
he feels he is of benefit to humanity—mak- 
ing a better, more vital, more potent race 
of men and women. 











Strange as it may seem, this revolution- 
ary method of consciously awakening and 
developing weakened and lifeless cells re- 
quires no drugs, medicines or apparatus 
of any kind. It does not require dieting, 
deep breathing, excessive exercising, cold 
baths, electricity or massage. It takes 
only a few minutes a day, yet so startling 
is the effect of Swoboda’s system that 
you begin to feel younger, renewed, re- 
vitalized, re-energized after the very first 
day. 


An Amazing Book For You 


























Swoboda has published for distribution a remarkable 
book which explains his system of Conscious Evolution 
and what it has already done. Write for this book— 
not because Conscious Evolution has meant so much to 
200,000 other men and women, not because there is 
scarcely a prominent family in the country that hasn’t 
at least one member a pupil of Swoboda, including Chas. 
E. Hughes, Woodrow Wilson, Rockefeller, the Vander- 
bilts, the Goulds, the Huntingtons, the Armours, the 





The 


bod Swifts, the Cudahys—but write for the book because it 
Swo a means’ so much ‘te yow in multiplied living power, 
System earning power and resisting power. It is a big book 
y filled from cover to cover with the vital facts about 

is as yourself and how you can acquire the degree of perfec- 
tion in body and mind that you so much desire. It 

effective exposes the dangers of excessive deep breathing, ex=- 
cessive exercise, and excessive muscular development. 

for Regardless of how young you may feel, of how efficient 
you may think you are—regardless of how active, 

Women energetic and alert you may consider yourself—regard- 
less of how happy, how contented you may pride your- 

as self on being—regardless of how healthy, wealthy or 
successful you may be, you cannot afford, in justice 

for to yourself, to miss the interesting and instructive 


secrets explained for the first time in this startling 


Men new book. 
A mere reading of “Conscious Evolution” will so fill 


Alois P. Swoboda, 2024 Aeolian Building, New York City 


you with enthusiasm and ambition, that you will not 
rest until you have yourself required the Swoboda kind 
of health and energy by cultivating and revitalizing 
intensively every cell, tissue and organin your own 
system. Tear out the coupon on this page, write 
your name and address on it or write a letter or 
a postal card and mail it today. Even if you 
gain but one suggestion out of the 60 pages you 
will have been repaid a thousandfold for having 
read it. I urge you by all means not to delay, 












Alois P. 


not to say, “I'll do it later,’’ but to send now Mae 
while the matter is on your mind. Remem- ne an 
ber, the book is absolutely free for you to dg. 
keep—there is no charge or obligation New York City 
now or later. 
WRITE ne 
NOW! y ut free copyright- 
Address: f° Evolution.” 


Name .... 














Beware of individuals pretending to be my agents or representatives. 


All such are imposters and frauds.— Swo a 
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7 yh seanenene a pe in the two countries, 63.1 per cent. had 
Sak messes y eee ; less than $5,000 of liabilities, the highest 
percentage recorded since I9u5, when it 
was 65.2, and comparing with 58.4 per 
cent. in 1915 and 55.2 in 1914, the latter the 
lowest proportion in twenty-five years.” 


So far as failures indicate, Canada 
has apparently recovered from the 
shock caused to business by the war, 
because the failures, 1,772, show not 
only a decrease of 32.5 per cent. from 
1915 and of 38 per cent. from 1914, but 
involve liabilities of only $15,747,175, 
or less than half those of the preceding 
year. In Canada, as contrasted with 
the ranking hyphenated cause of In- 
competence - Inexperience for business 
failures in this country, the main 
worry in Canada is stated to be Lack 
of Capital, or, in other words, of cir- 
cumstances over which business in the 
Dominion has no control. 








HOW WAR ENHANCES THE 
VALUE OF WOOD 


O nation has taken more scientific 
care of its forests than that given 
by Germany. That fact may con- 

ceivably prove to be Germany’s salva- 
tion before the war is over. The value 
of forest-products has developed sur- 
.prizingly in this war. This was brought 
out in the opening address before the 
recent Forestry Conference held in 
Washington, by Charles Lathrop Pack, 
president of the American Forestry 
Association. He said: 


% 





RE 


“One of the interesting mysteries of the 
present conflict is the source from which 
the Central Powers obtain the nitro-cellu- 
lose necessary in the manufacture of 
smokeless powder. This, as you all know, 
is ordinarily made from cotton. Germany 
does not now have access to the world 
cotton market. We have information 
which would indicate that in this emer- 
gency the nitro-cellulose used now by 
Germany is made from wood. 

“The ordinary black powder is com- 
posed of fourteen to eighteen parts char- 


» ° coal, made from certain varieties of wood. 

A Serviceable Brief Case For strategic purposes, of course, smoke- 

less powder is preferred on the battle- 

—— fields, but very great quantities of black 

Size 10 inches x 14% inches powder are consumed daily by the con- 
tending armies. 

“We refer to rosin and turpentine, so 

largely the product of our southern pine 
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Made of seal grain leather, of neat and workmanlike appear- 


ance. Extremely handy for lawyers, physicians, architects, forests, as ‘naval stores,’ but now rosin 

4 . a is employed in large quantities in filling 
salesmen, teachers, clergymen, business-men — in short, for any + Hagen ong nly rag ig aes 
one who has papers to carry from place to place. shells, so that when the shells explode the 


missiles will be evenly distributed in all 
, ‘ directions. 

ONLY $1.50, Carriage Prepaid “Gun-stocks, formerly made almost en- 

tirely from walnut, are now made from 





We have only a few of these cases on hand and are making this extremely birch, red gum and other woods. Mil- 

low price to clear up the remainder of a large stock. lions of such have during the past few 
years been made in America.” 

CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING CO., 63 West 36th Street, N. Y. In addition to these military uses of 








wood, the trench warfare requires 
enormous quantities of timber for 
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trench walls, floors, braces and stays. 
Then millions and millions of feet of 
lumber are required for temporary 
buildings thrown up behind the fighting 
lines—hospitals, storehouses, sheds for 
housing the non-combatants, etc. An- 
other use of wood has been found by 
German physicians. They now use ab- 


sorbent cotton that is not cotton at all | 
but is made from wood fiber or cellu- | 
lose and has been found to be a “soft | 


and satisfactory substitute.” 

Mr. Pack goes on to tell of other 
ways unfamiliar to most of us in which 
wood is used in times of peace: 


“Nowadays, enormous quantities of 
cordage and ropes and burlap, rugs and 
carpets are manufactured from wood fiber 
and wood pulp. Some may not know it, 
but many a person, even in this audience, 
is wearing articles of clothing that are 
now made wholly or in part from wood 
fiber. Some beautiful fabrics for ladies’ 
evening wear are made largely of wood 
fiber and celluloid. The new uses and the 
increased old uses for the products of the 
forest increase the economic value of the 
forest. The effect on the cost of paper 
is far-reaching, and of great economic 
consequence.” 


There is no immediate danger, Mr. 
Pack tells us, of a serious shortage in 
lumber, if we use our forests wisely. 
But he sounds a note of alarm over a 
new evil to the pine trees of our north- 
ern states and Canada, to the considera- 
tion of which an entire session of the 
Conference was devoted. He says: 


“Expert investigation has established 
the fact that the white and other five- 
leaved pines of the United States and 
Canada are threatened by the white pine 
blister, a fungus disease imported from 
Europe. Already the disease has been 
found extensively in New England and 
in most of the Eastern and Northern 
States of the white pine belt, and to some 
extent in Ontario and Quebec. What you 
may here consider and determine will 
have a large influence and effect for bet- 
ter or worse on the future of the white 
pine, which is admittedly our most valu- 
able northern lumber tree, as well as one 
of the most beautiful.” 


FOREIGN TRADE NOTES 


Cuba is to-day the most prosperous of 
all Latin-American republics, due to its 
enormous sugar and tobacco production. 


China is now shipping flour to nearby 
markets. Formerly Hongkong bought an- 
nually more than 5,000,000 bags of Amer- 
ican flour. 


Instead of exporting bristles Russia has 
decided to manufacture brushes and other 
articles made therefrom. Inside of 50 
years Russia will develop into a manu- 
facturing nation. 


Japan has placed in Pittsburgh an order 
for steel plates for steamship construction, 
amounting to $25,000,000. British ship- 
builders are also placing orders for ship 
construction steel here. 














**Oh, I can’t come today—sodisappointed! But 
it will take me all afternoon to finish the clean- 
ing and I’ll be too tired to be sociable!’’ 


Odd moments for cleaning 


How to keep the house clean is one of the most vexing questions of 
the day. This question is solved when women realize what great 
amount of cleaning can be done in spare moments with an ARCO 


WAND. 


RCO WAND 


VACUUM CLEANER 


tearing up. If you intend to or are building, instruct your architect 
and contractor to specify and furnish the ARCO WAND Vacuum 


Cleaner. 


Sold, through dealers, on easy payments 


Six years of successful use in all kinds of buildings—Residences, Apart- 
ments, Schools, Hotels, Churches, Clubs, Office Buildings, Factories, 
etc., have put the ARCO WAND far in the lead for durability and 
reliable service. Costs about a penny adaytorun. Made for electric 


motor or gasoline engine power. 


Get a copy of our free book ‘‘ Arco Wand ”— 
it gives you valuable information on vacuum 
cleaning. Actnowandavoid‘“‘Springcleaning.” 


pevuinest AMERIGAN RADIATOR(OMPANY  s. »:2¥isen ave. 


C-2 


“*Why yes, Auntie, I'll be along in a few 
minutes—I’'m all ready don't have todress 
and about 10 minutes with the ARCO 





WAND will finish my cleaning.’’ 


Cleaning then becomes the least of 
your worries. It is no labor at all. 
With the turn of a switch and a few 
light strokes of the magic ARCO 
WAND, dust, dirt and grit is gath- 
ered and drawn down into the 

sealed dust bucket. rig. 


The ARCO WAND is easily 
put in OLD buildings—no 














Machine is set in basement 
or side-room. A _ suction 
pipe runs to each floor. 
ARCO WAND Vacuum 
Cleaners, hose and tools, 





Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators and Plumbing Trade. 


are sold by all Heating 
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Taylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER NY. 


Where $s a Tycosor Taylor Thermometer for Every Purpose 





BRUSHES 94 


“ 


Lf book—**Care of the Hair.’* 
ia) SANITAX BRUSH CO. 
4 2334 Se. Wabash Ave, Chicage 











FACTORY 
REBUILT 


TYPEWRITERS 
From $25 to $75 


Up-to-date Machines of Standard Makes 
thoroughly rebuilt, trade-marked a 
guaranteed the same as new. Efficient 
service through Branch Stores in leading 
cities. Send for latest booklet. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., lnc,, 345 Broadway, N. Y. 

















TYPEWRITER SENSATION 
SQ Visible Writing L6C. Smith 


Perfect machines only of standard size with keyboard of standard universal arrangement— 


P two-color ribbon—Ball-Bearing construction—ev operating 
convenience. Five Days Free Trial, Fully guaranteed. Catalog and special price sentfree 


H. A. SMITH, 366—231 North Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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“Here Is an Ideal Home” 





Note for yourself the wonderful location of this 
Hotel. You can see that all advantages of City 
and Country are here. It is situated on the Mid- 
way Boulevard (which is 700 feet wide and a mile 
long), Jackson Park and Lake Michigan, adjoin- 
ing the Chicago University, with tennis courts in 
front of our door, golf grounds within a stone’s 
throw and bathing beach right off Jackson Park 
on Lake Michigan. The Illinois Central express 
service only a block away and the down-town 








The Beauty of Its Surroundings Is One of the Chief Charms of the— 


HOTEL DEL PRADO cuicaco, ILuNo!s 


ADDRESS H. H. McLEAN, MANAGER HOTEL DEL PRADO, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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theatres and shopping districts can be reached 
in only 12 minutes. 


You can get here all the luxuries of the Country 
and the City while living in this luxurious Hotel, 
which has always been patronized by a select 
class of guests. The splendid dining-room facili- 
ties and the perfect service add to your enjoy- 
ment. 


American plan. Four hundred rooms with bath, 











Dreer’s Famous 
American Asters 


A superb mixture of the late-branching 


type. Perfect extra-large double flowers 
with stems 15 to 18 inche$ jong and ideal 
for cutting. Mixture containing eight 
distinct colors—1o cts. per packet, post- 
paid. 


Dreer’s Garden Book 
for 1917 


lists all of the old-time favorites, as well 
as the latest novelties worth growing, and 
tells plainly what to plant, and how to 
grow everything in Flowers and Vege- 
tables. 


A copy sent free tf you mention this publication, 


HENRY A. DREER 
1 714-16 Chestnut St., Phila. 





Try BEFORE You BUY 


No other concern will offer you such values or 
> such terms. Make 
your choice from 


44 styles 


colors and sizes 
: =" in the famous 
e>“Ranger” line of bicycles 
N* freight prepaid to your town. 
Sent on approval for BO 
S| DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
Zim From our new 1917 catalog 
select the particular style 
of GER bicycle 















‘Biicern in the country. 
TIRES 33.2; 

Horns and 
parts for all bicycles 
at half usual prices. 


Send No Money 


30 ; - “ 
but write today for this new 
wedged aoe catalog, also full partic- 


a : ulars of new fonda, vee trial 
afer. Donot buyuntil you receive it. WRITE NOW. 


Dept.G-217 Chicago 











Hotel St. Charles 


Along ocean front, with a superb view of 
famous strand and Boardwalk, the St. 
Charles occupies an_unique position 
among resort hotels. It has an enviable 
reputation for cuisine and unobtrusive 
service. 12 stories of solid comfort (fire- 
proof) ; ocean porch and sun parlors; sea 
water in all baths; orchestra of soloists. 
Week-end dances. Golf privileges. Book- 
let mailed. 


NEWLIN-HAINES CO, 


ATLANTIC CITY. N. J. 








BOSTON 
Corner Newbury and Dartmouth Streets 


Quiet, refined and homelike. In the heart of 


the Back Bay. ‘Telephone in every suite. 
European plan. Rates $2.00 per day and up- 
wards. The Victoria has been noted for many 
years for its unexcelled cuisine. 








THOMAS O. PAIGE, Manager. 
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Breaking Coal with a Tortoise. 

The tortoise is a great sleeper. The Spec- 
tator has a story of one which was a do- 
mestic pet in an English house. As his time 
for hibernating drew nigh, he selected a 
quiet corner in the dimly-lit coal-cellar, and 
composed himself to sleep. new cook 
knew not tortoises. In a few months the 
tortoise woke up and sallied forth. Screams 
soon broke the kitchen’s calm. On entering 
that department, the lady of the house found 
the cook gazing in awe-struck wonder, as 
she pointed to the tortoise: ‘““My conscience! 
Look at the stone whieh I’ve broken the 
coal wi’ a’ winter!” 


An Expensive Fishing Trip. 

President Cleveland was an ardent fisher- 
man, and a writer in the New York Sun 
says of him that he enjoyed angling for the 
fish that would not bite quite as much as he 
did for those that would. While fishing one 
day, dressed in oilskins and a slouch hat, he 
was addressed by an angler garbed in the 
height of piscatorial fashion with: 

“Hello, boatman! You've certainly got a 
good catch. What will you take for the 
fish ?” 

“I’m not selling them,” replied the man 
in oilskins. : 

“Well,” continued the persistent angler, 
“what do you want to take me out fishing 
to-morrow ?” 

Mr. Cleveland, who was plainly enjoying 
the joke, replied, “I can’t make any engage- 
ment except by the season. Will you give 
me as much as I made last year?” 

“You’re a sharp fellow,” replied the angler, 
“but a good fisherman, and I’ll accept your 
terms. What did you make last year?” 

“Oh,” replied Mr. Cleveland, “about a 
thousand dollars a week! I was President 
of the United States.” 


Making “Kunnels.” 


A group of Northerners at a hotel in 
Louisville, says Everybody’s, were poking 
fun at the partiality of Southerners for the 
titles of “Colonel,” “Major” and “Judge.” 

“What is a colonel hereabouts?” asked 
one of the group, and there immediately 
followed a discussion. Finally a colored at- 
tendant was drawn in. 

“Well, gents,” said the negro, “dere’s lots. 
of ways to answer dat question. Ise 
knowed folks what was born kunnels—it 
jest run in de blood foh ginerations. An” 
Ise knowed folks what was jest app’inted to 
be kunnels. An’ yit others what was made 
kunnels by bein’ kind to niggehs. Why, 
gents, any man dat gives me a dollah is a 
kunnel to me hencefo’th foheveh!” 


Free Speech. 


An old negro woman, according to Har- 
per’s, had lived with a certain family in the 
South for many years. One day her mis 
tress had occasion to reprimand her quite 
sharply for something that had gone wrong. 
The negress said nothing at the time, but a 
little later her voice could be heard in the 
kitchen in shrill vituperation of everything 
and everybody, with a rattling accompani- 
ment of pans and kettles. So loud became 
the clamor and so vindictive the exclama- 
tions that Mrs. C. went hurriedly down to 
the kitchen. 

“Why, ’Liza,” she began, in amazement, 
“who on earth are you talking to?” 

“T ain’t talkin’ to nobody,” the old negress 
replied, “but I don’t keer who in dis house 
hyars me!” 


Whistler and Mark Twain. 


Mark Twain, we read in the San Fran- 
cisco Argonaut, was first introduced to 
James McNeill Whistler in the latter’s stu- 
dio in London. He had heard that the ar- 
tist was a great joker, and Mark prepared 
for anything in that line. He put on a hope- 
lessly stupid air and drew near the canvas 
that Whistler was completing. “That aint 
bad,” drawied the humorist. “It aint bad. 
Only here in the corner (he made as if to 
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rub out a cloud effect in the corner), I’d do 
away with that cloud if I was you.” Whist- 
ler cried out nervously: “Gad, sir, be care- 
ful there! Don’t you see the paint is not 
dry!” “Oh, that don’t matter,” said Mark, 
“I’ve got my gloves on.” 


An Animated Hat. 


The following account of a nearsighted 
old gentleman who lost his hat in a sudden 
gale appears in the Tatler. The old gentle- 
man started in pursuit of his fast-disappear- 
ing headpiece, and finally thought that he 
saw it in a yard behind a high fence. 
Scrambling over with great difficulty, be 
started to chase it, but each time he thought 
he had caught it it seemed to move away. 
Then a woman’s angry voice broke on his 
ears. 

“What are you doing there?” she de- 
manded shrilly. 

He explained mildly that he was only try- 
ing to retrieve his hat. 

“Your hat!” she said. “Well, I don’t 
know where your hat is; but that’s not a 
hat you’re chasing; it’s our little black hen!” 


A French Sherlock Holmes. 


A joke was recently played on Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle by a French taxicab driver, 
if a story in the Gaulois is to be credited. 
The man had driven Sir Arthur from the 
station to a hotel; and, when he received 
his fare, he said, “Merci, M. Conan Doyle.” 

“Why, how do you know my name?” 
asked Sir Arthur. 

“Well, sir, I have seen in the papers that 
you were coming from the south of France 
to Paris; your general appearance told me 
that you were English; your hair had been 
clearly last cut by a barber of the south of 
France. I put these indications together, 
and guessed at once that it was you.” 

“That is very remarkable. You have no 
other evidence to go upon us 

“Well,” said the man, “there was also 
the fact that your name was on your lug- 


gage.’ 
Safely Elevated. 


Office boys being scarce, a certain busi- 
ness man, according to Answers, determined 
to try an office girl, and was interviewing 
applicants for the job. 

He eyed rather suspiciously a fair young 
thing who wore a somewhat flimsy silk 
blouse and almost, if not quite, a shillings- 
worth of jewelry. 

“T—er—hope you were carefully brought 
up?” he stammered, nervously, 

“Oh, yes, thank you, sir,’ 
damsel; “I came up in the | 


He Was Not a Joshua. 


Little sister and brother had quarreled. 
After supper, says Harper’s, mother tried to 
establish friendly relations again, and quoted 
to them the Bible injunction: “Let not the 
sun go down upon your wrath.” 

Turning to Edward, the older, she said, 
“Now, Edward, are. you going | to let the 
sun go down upon your wrath ?’ 

Edward squirmed a little as . looked up 
into her pleading face. 

“Well, how can I stop it?” he asked. 


The Conductor and the Screaming 
Lady. 

Robbie first heard a concert, says Pear- 
son’s Weekly, when he attended a recent 
entertainment in aid of a patriotic fund. 
A celebrated soprano, accompanied by a 
famous orchestra, was singing when Robbie 
arrived. The small boy became at once in- 
terested in the gesticulations of the conduc- 
tor. “Mother, why is that man shaking his 
stick at the lady ?” he asked. “Hush; he is 
not shaking his stick at her.” “Then what 
is she screaming for?” 


Demoralizing Influence of Teetotalers. 


Pat was brought up before a magistrate 
for being drunk and disorderly, according to 
Everybody’s Monthly. Asked what he had 
to say for himself, he replied that he had 
come up in a train with bad company. The 
magistrate asked who were his bad com- 
panions. Pat replied, “Four teetotalers.” 
“Well,” said the magistrate, “I think that 
teetotalers are the best companions you 
could have.” “Oh, they’re not,” replied Pat, 
“for I had a bottle of whisky with me, and 
I had to drink it all myself.” 


it replied the 
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The Dictaphone 


cylinder has made the 
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shorthand note-book obsolete 


One man wondered if you had to use a cylinder for every 


letter you dictate. 


Certainly not—you start dictating on a fresh 


Dictaphone cylinder and dictate anywhere up to a dozen or fifteen 
letters, or whatever you wish, until the cylinder is full. 


Then, after your typist transcribes the dictated matter, the 
cylinder is shaved, and it is all ready for more dictation. And 
you repeat this operation anywhere up to a hundred times. If 
you only dictate even twelve letters to a cylinder-length, a single 


cylinder holds 1,200 letters. 


That makes the cost of Dictaphone 


cylinders less than the cost of stenographers’ note-books and 


pencils. 


Is there anything else you would like to know about 


The Dictaphone. 


Reach for your telephone and call The Dictaphone, and 


arrange for a demonstration on your own work. 


If you do not 


find that name in the book, write to 
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Dept. 103C Woolworth Bldg., 


Stores in the Principal Cities. Dealers Everywhere 


Write for “—_ Man at the Desk” 
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New York 


The Genuine bears the name The Dictaphone 


This Advertisement was dictated to The Dictaphone 
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If Your Eyes Are Not Normal 


there is a perfectly safe and natural 
way of restoring perfect circulation of 
blood, which is all that weak eyes re- 
quire. It is in the nature of a gentle 
massage given over the closed lids for 
five minutes at a time twice a day, and 
for twenty years this method had been 
successfully used in correcting eye 
troubles and bringing back normal eye- 
sight to young and old— 

Many of those whom it has benefited 
had very serious eye troubles, too, as 
is shown by their voluntary letters on 
the subject. Just note what leading au- 
thorities say on the subject of eye mas- 
sage—Doctor De Schweinitz, of Phila- 
delphia, Professor of Ophthalmology 
at Jefferson College, has stated that in 
treating even so serious a condition as 
dreaded cataract of the eye, massage of 
the eyeball “has been followed by im- 
provement in vision and deepening of 


the anterior chamber.” The Medical 
Record, in treating the same subject, 
says that “the most feasible plan seems 
to be properly applied massage.” 

This system of massage to which we 
refer is fully explained in a scientific 
book on “The Eyes—Their Care, Their 
Ills, Their Cure,” which may be ob- 
tained free on request from the Ideal 
Masseur Company, 1968 Broadway, 
New York City, if you will mention 
CuRRENT OPINION, 

The most effective helps for our 
weaknesses nowadays are often the 
most simple and safe. Hosts of people 
have saved themselves from the nui- 
sance of constantly wearing eye-glasses 
by using this massage (or exercise), so 
it will probably be well worth your 
while to at least inform yourself fur- 
ther by writing for the little book which 
treats the subject so thoroly—(Adv.) 





Don't you know, ill health or 
chronic ailments, in nine out of 
ten cases, are due to improper food, 
poor circulation, insufficient exer- 
cise, incorrect breathing, incorrect 


oe exercises that strengthen 
the impaired organs, 

Remove those unnatural condi. 
tions and your ailments vanish, 

This may surprise you, but I am 
doing it daily; I have done it for 
eighty thousand women. 

No Drugs or Medicines 

You follow" my directionsin your 
room. 

Are you too thin or too fat? 

You can weigh exactly what you 
should. 

Medical magazines advertise my 
work; leading doctore approve it; 
their wives ure my pupils, 

Regain Health, Poise and Cheer- 
ful Spirits. Youcan. Tell me your 
faults in health or figure. I 7 
help YOU. dud Iwant to, 50 muc 
I will respect your confidence. 
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“NEVER-TOLD 
TALES” 


By William J. Robinson, M.D. 


( Ninth Edition) 
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Graphic and intensely interesting 
stories of the disastrous results of 
sexual ignorance, drawn from the 
wide professional experience of 
one of the best-known specialists 
of this country. 

A millionaire reader of this book 
writes: ‘I would have given a good part 
of my fortune if the knowledge I obtained 


from one of your stories to-day jhad been 
imparted to me ten years ago.’ 


Cloth Binding, $1.00 per copy, 
postpaid. 
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Bank references, also Dun’s, Bradstreet’s and this magazine. 


Room 12, GOODELL & CO., Duratex Bid., New York 
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(Continued from page 214.) 
in addition to his own share. I was fond 
of Jim, who was such a good boy that I 
believed he deserved all the attention he 
received, and more; but Bruce was no 
better than I was, tho they all seemed 
to think he was. 

“No, I am not Bruce,” I said. 

My grandmother resumed her knitting, 
and I felt that I had been cruelly imposed 
upon by those who had told me that I was 
her favorite, and that I had come a long 
way to find it out. She looked at me 
once or twice in a timid way, and finally 
went into another room, slowly and feebly, 
returning after a time with another ball 
of yarn in her hand. As she passed me, 
she stopped and looked at me intently 
over her spectacles. 

“Tf you are not Charley,” 
she walked toward her chair, 
know: you.” 

Charley, four years younger than I; 
good-natured and handsome: the one who 
had kept up a correspondence with all the 
relations he could hear of, and who sent 
them presents every Christmas. Not be- 
ing Charley, I got up and walked out, and 
as I was getting into the buggy, I saw my 
grandmother come slowly out to the fence. 
I felt sure she was coming out to say she 
was old and forgetful, and was sorry she 
had not recognized me at once, but she 
did not: she simply pointed out where I 
should find her son, and I drove away 
without looking around. 


she said, as 
“then I don’t 


Confiding in the Telephone. 


‘ A new use for the trouble department of 
a telephone office has been discovered. The 
Southwestern Telephone News reports it in 
these words: The family had not had their 
telephone very long, and everybody took a 
deep and abiding interest in it. On the out- 
side of the directory they had | noticed the 
words, “Trouble, call No. 4217.’ 

It had been a hard morning, and every- 
thing had gone wrong. Finally the lady of 
the house, in desperation, turned to her 
trusty telephone and called 4217. 

“This is the trouble department,” 
swered the operator, sweetly. 

“Is this where you report your troubles?” 
asked the lady. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Well, I only want to report that our cat 
got drowned in the cistern this morning; 
the baby is cutting a new tooth; the cook 
left without warning; we are out of sugar 
and starch; the stovepipe fell down; the 
milkman left only a pint instead of a quart 
to-day; the bread won’t rise; my oldest 
child is coming down with the measles; the 
plumbing in the cellar leaks; we have only 
enough coal to last through to-morrow; the 
paint gave out when I got only half over the 
dining room floor; the mainspring of the 
clock is broken; my three sisters-in-law are 
coming to visit to-morrow; the man has not 
called for the garbage for two weeks; our 
dog has the mange; the looking-glass fell off 
the wall a while ago and broke to pieces; 
and I think that my husband is taking con- 
siderable notice of a widow lady that lives 
next door. That’s all to-day, but if any: 
thing happens later I’ll call you up and tell 
you about it.” 


When Mark Twain Wanted an Island. 


Mark Twain, we read in the San Fran- 
cisco Argonaut, was a good sailor, and he 
often spent happy weeks cruising with his 
old friend, H. H. Rogers, in his steam yacht, 
the Kanawha. Once they were caught 
south of Cuba in a heavy sea, the effect of 
a long-drawn and violent gale. The Carib- 
bean was heaving at its worst. For once in 
his life Mark Twain was upset by the rolling 
and pitching of the ship. He leaned over 


an- 


ABLE IDEAS WANTED. Manufac- 
turers want Owen Patents. Send for 
4 free books; inventions wanted, etc, 


Current Literature Publishing Co, 
63 West 36th Street, New York. 


the lee rail and clung on desperately. “Mr. 
Clemens, can’t I get you something?” asked 
one of the stewards, solicitously. “Yes,” 
Mark drawled earnestly; “yes, get me a 
little island.” 
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